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white shroud the might) giant stretched his clanim) 
tee limlrt abroad and dreamed his nge long dreams. 

Ages passed— deep was the silence, 
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- Chapter I 

Then, in the dawn of history, far away in the south, 
the awakening spirit of man reared its head on high 
and gazed over the earth To the south it encountered 
warmth, to the north, cold , and behind the boundaries 
of the unknown, it placed in imagination the twin 
kingdoms of consuming heat and of deadly cold 

But the limits of the unknown had to recede step by 
step before the ever-increasing yearning after light and 
knowledge of the human mind, till they made a stand m 
the north at the threshold of Nature’s great Ice Temple 
of the polar regions with their endless silence 

Up to this point no insuperable obstacles had opposed 
the progress of the advancing hosts, which confidently 
proceeded on their way But here the ramparts of ice 
and the long darkness of winter brought them to 
bay Host after host marched on towards the north, 
only to suffer defeat Fresh ranks stood ever ready 
to advance over the bodies of thur predecessors 
Shrouded in fog lay the mythic land of Nivlheim, 
where the “ Rimturser ” carried on their wild gambols 

Why did we continually return to the attack ? There 
m the darkness and cold stood Helheim, where the 
death-goddess held her sway , there lay Ndstrand, the 
shore of corpses Thither, where no living being could 
draw breath, thither troop after troop made its way To 
what end ? Was it to bring home the dead, as did 
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Introduction 


Ilemuxl when he rode nfter Haldur > No! It was 
simpl) to satisfy man* thirst for knowledge Nowhere 
in truth has knowledge l>ecn purchased at greater cost 
of privation and suffering Hut the spirit of mankind 
wall never rest till ever) hjkh of these regions has been 
trodden !>) the foot of man til! ever) enigma has l>ctn 
solved 

Minute b) minute degree b) degree we luvi 
stolen forwards, with painful effort. Slowl) the d i) 
has approached even now we are but in its earl) 
dawn darkness still broods over vast tracts around (Ik 
P ole, 

Our ancestors the old \ iking s were the first Arctic 
voyagers. It has been said that thur expeditions to 
the frozen sea were of no moment, as the) hav e left no 
enduring marks behind them This, however is 
scarcel) correct Just as surel) as the whalers of our 
age in their persistent struggles with icc and sea form 
our outposts of investigation up in the north so were 
the old Northmen with I nc the Red Leif and others 
at thur head the pioneers of the polar expeditions of 
future generations 

It should be borne in mind that as the) were the first 
ocean navigators so also were they the first to combat 
with the ice. I ong before other seafaring nations had 
ventured to do more than hug the coast lines, our 
ancestors had traversed the open seas in all directions, 
had discovered Iceland and Greenland and had colonised 


it , 
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them At a later period they discovered America, and 
did not shrink from making a straight course over the 
Atlantic Ocean, from Greenland to Norway Many and 
many a bout must they have had with the ice along 
the coasts of Greenland in their open barks, and many a 
life must have been lost 

And that which impelled them to undertake these 
expeditions was not the mere love of adventure, though 
that is, indeed, one of the essential traits of our national 
character It was rather the necessity of discovering 
new countries for the many restless beings that could 
find no room in Norway Furthermore, they were 
stimulated by a real interest for knowledge Othar, w^ho 
about 890 resided in England at Alfred’s Court, set out 
on an errand of geographical investigation , or, as he 
says himself, “ he felt an inspiration and a desire to 
learn, to know, and to demonstrate how far the land 
stretched towards the north, and if there were any 
regions inhabited by man northward beyond the desert 
waste ” He lived in the northernmost part of Helge- 
land, probably at Bjarkoi, and sailed round the North 
Cape and eastwards, even to the White Sea 

Adam of Bremen relates of Harald Hardrade, “the 
experienced king of the Northmen,” that he undertook a 
voyage out into the sea towards the north and “ explored 
the expanse of the northern ocean with his ships, but 
darkness spread over the verge where the world falls 
away, and he put about barely in time to escape being 
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swallowed in the vast alijss. Thin wis ( innungigip 
thcabvssat the world** end How fir hr wait no om 
known, Ihu it nil events he deserves recognition is om 
of the hn»i of the (»! »r iuv igators th n w< n animated b\ 
pure lave of knowledge. \ntunll> these Northnun 
were not free from the suj>crsiitious ideas il»ut th< 
polir regHms prev drnt in their times. There indeed 
thev places! their C innung tgip their \iv lht ini I lelhum 
nnd liter on Trollcliotn but even these m> tlnc.il md 
jvacticil ideas contained so large i kernel of observitum 
thit our fithers mi) Ik* Mid to Iiavi possessed i 
remirknhl) clenr conception of the true nature of things 
l low wd>erU md corrccil) the) ohserv cd m i) liest be 
wren n couple of hundred )cnrs I it* r tn hon^esf^ttcl 
( The Mirror of Kings ) the most scientihc treatise, of 
our ancient literature, where, it is Mid that is vx>n as 
one his tnversed the. greater pul of the wild sea, one 
comes upon such i hug< qumtit) of ice thit nowhere in 
the whole world has the like be*en known Some of the 
ice is so Hat that it looks is if it were frozen on the sea 
itseJf it is from 8 to 10 feet thick md extends so far 
out into the sea that it would tike i joumc) of four 
or more diys to reach the lind over it Hut this ice 
lies more to the north-cist or north l>c)ond the limits 
of the lind thin to the south md south west or 
west 

This Ice is of a wonderful nature. It lies it times 
quite still is one would e\|>ect with oj>cninps or large 
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fjoicls in it, but sometimes its movement is so stron°" 
<incl rapid as to equal that of a ship running' before 
the wind, and it drifts against the wind as often as 
with it ” 

This is a conception all the more remarkable when 
viewed in the light of the crude ideas entertained by 
the rest of the world at that period with regard to 
foreign climes 

The strength of our people now dwindled away, and 
centuries elapsed before explorers once more sought 
the northern seas Then it was other nations, 
especially the Dutch ancl the English, that led the 
van The sober observations of the old Northmen 
were forgotten, and in their stead we meet with 
repeated instances of the attraction of mankind towards 
the most fantastic ideas , a tendency of thought that 
found ample scope in the regions of the north When 
the cold proved not to be absolutely deadly, theories 
flew to the opposite extreme and marvellous ivere the 
erroneous ideas that sprang up, and have held their 
own down to the present day Over and over again it 
has been the same — the most natural explanation ol 
phenomena is the very one that men have most shunned , 
and, if no middle course was to be found, they have 
rushed to the wildest hypothesis It is only thus that 
the belief in an open polar sea could have arisen and 
held its ground Though everywhere ice was met w ith, 
people maintained that this open sea must he behind the 
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in Thus the I It fin m nr f i -* ii< f t?» n i ml n rth 
Mrst ju t » th wnlth i f ( ithn or « f In In lirst 
|m»j*iim hsl town! th** cl k * of |1 m i cth c ntur) 

1 tip <^nrt m I a^ain « nlj to 1*- mil » H im 

tffutrd S|f trlh jf r Imffri! tlir x/rullirm frjjon ill 
tin mu t hr lnrth»*r north art! Im-dly i |ma,r nrr 

tlir- | o! its* If tit sought fei r Wild a th**v thn nr^ 
ttrn tlu y lutt m* rk»*d f r th** I Prill of m mkin I for 
h\ tl rif mrun i ir tn«ml*-d^r of th*~ t irth In lw»*n 
ttj I K r\t nd <1 1 l« nc»* tt r mi) m-t* tli it n i work »t< nr 

in tlm -vrttiff of invrMt, 4tu n ts * v«r h t not ryi n «h«~n 
c if rind n*»t und'-r f *1 as umptmns, ! njJ »nd It is t» 
think thrsf chmv ri in im mill drjjm for the fact tint 
Ojr |ui !kx mr tin mi htu->i sniftrm^ inn »n of thr 
tt arid 

IU nuin |uths and b) mtn> mrms m inkind hn 
• ndrivouml to jv-mlntr this kingdom of drnth \t 
first th»* ittrmpt w is nnd** rvcllIMVcl) b) set Ships 
w r» then ill ailipl *d to lonibit th icr md p*-oph Mm 
loth to makt tin \rntun. 1 h« chnkrr limit pin* and tir 
lurks of th»* old \onhm u urn «<» Ik tier luted for the 
purjwjsc thm Men the smill clumsy cirwds of the fir»t 
I finish nnd Dutch \rcuc rvplon rs. I nth b) little 
tin) l« irnt to ad ipt tin ir tcsvlt to th** comhii ms 
md with c\ rr inert ism^ dinnf, the) forced thun in 
nmon^ the tin idml Hors 

Hut ihi unci\ihv-d jtolir tnl>es both those tint 
inhibit th Sibmin tundns ind thi 1 skimo of North 
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America, had discovered, long before polar expeditions 
had begun, another and a safer means of traversing these 
regions— to wit the sledge, usually drawn by dogs It 
was in Siberia that this excellent method of locomotion 
was first applied to the service of polar exploration 
Already m the 17th and 18th centuries the Russians 
undertook very extensive sledge journeys, and charted 
the whole of the Siberian coast from the borders of 
Europe to Bering Strait And they did not merely 
travel along the coasts, but crossed the drift-ice itself to 
the New Siberian Islands, and even north of them 
Nowhere, perhaps, have travellers gone through so 
many sufferings, or evinced so much endurance 

In America too the sledge was employed by English- 
men at an early date for the purpose of exploring the 
shores of the Arctic seas Sometimes the toboggan or 
Indian sledge was used, sometimes that of the Eskimo 
It was under the able leadership of M'Chntock that 
sledge journeys attained their highest development 
While the Russians had generally travelled with a large 
number of dogs, and only a few men, the English 
employed many more men on their expeditions, and 
their sledges were entirely, or for the most part, drawn 
by the explorers themselves Thus in the most ener- 
getic attempt e\ er made to reach high latitudes, Albert 
Markham’s memorable march towards the north from 
the Alert's winter quarters, there were 33 men who had 
to draw the sledges, though there w^ere plenty of dogs 
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on Itoanl thr ship It would ir in Inal is il do„s 
*cre not luM in j,mt tstmutinn h> tin 1 nglish 
The American triwlhr IVirj has limmr idoptrd 
i (oull) (tiffin nt method of triv riling cm llu mini I m 
of C rrcitlinil cmplo) mg as f» w mr*n inti is nun) dog 
as |kk iblc. 1 lie great »m|K>rtancr of dogs f« r skal„t 
journeys was ckir to ttn* lx. fore I undertook ni\ ( rrrn 
Itml expedition mil ihe rewm I ill I n >1 nv tlirin thut 
w*as simpl) th it l w is unable to jimoirr nn\ m n in till 
animals.* 

A tlnnl rmihod in>») m I** mintwnrd which li is Intm 
ttn | ilo) ml m the Arctic regions —namclv Ikmis am! 
sledges combined It is said of the ol I Northmen m 
the S igas am! in thi hon^es/rtf that for di)s on cml 
the) had to iln ft tlictr Unis over the icr in the (*reui 
land sea in order to reach I md The lost in niod< m 
limes to make us^ of thi means of travelling was Put) 
v\ho in his mcmoriblt atumjit torcich the I ’ole in th**7 
abandoned his ship and mndc his wa) over thf tlnfi tee 
northwards with Ixnts which he dragged on sledges 
He succeeded in attaining the highesi latitude (8 45) 

that liad jet l>cen rcacheil IhjI here the current earned 
him to the south more rapldl) than lit. could advance 
against it, and lie w~ts olihgctl to turn luck. 

Of Later >enrs this method of trav tiling has not lieen 
much cmplojed in approaching the l’olt. It iiwj 


Fnt CttWiHf rf (jrttnUnJ \ al | p jo 
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without comparison the route by which one can the most 
safely and easily reach high latitudes in ice free waters 
It was north of Spitzbergen that Edward Parry made 
his attempt in 1827, above alluded to 

Further eastwards, the ice-conditions are less favour- 
able, and therefore few polar expeditions have directed 
their course through these regions The original object 
of the Austro-Hungarian expedition under Weyprecht 
and Payer (1S72-74) was to seek for the North-East 
Passage , but at its first meeting with the ice, it was 
set fast off the north point of Novaya Zeml^a, dnfted 
northwards, and discovered Franz Josef Land, whence 
Payer endeavoured to push forwards to the north with 
sledges, reaching 82° 5' north latitude on an island, 
which he named Crown Prince Rudolfs Land To 
the north of this he thought he could sec an extensive 
tract of land, lying in about 83° north latitude, which he 
called Petermann’s Land Franz Josef Land was after- 
wards twice visited by the English traveller Leigh Smith, 
in 1880 and 1881-82, and it is here that the English 
Jackson-Harmsworth expedition is at present established 
The plan of the Danish Expedition under Hovgaard 
was to push forward to the North Pole from Cape 
Chelyuskin along the east coast of an extcnsn e tract 
of land which Hovgaard thought must lie to the east 
of Franz Josef Land He got set fast in the ice, however, 
in the Kara Sea and remained the w inter there, returning 
home the following year 
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Onh a f< w attempts least bet n math through Ih nnj. 
Strut Hie first w is Look s ut 1776 iht list th* 
ftatutftU r\|>**dition th*o St under Dc I ong a 
1 i utmant in tin \rm rnran nass Scarab an)uhtn. 
bast jKilar teasellers Ikmii o h»jMlrs\lj blocked In 
icc in crnniMnmch low latitudes Iht list mined 
t \|***dition howrstT h id a most nn|>ort ml lw artng upon 
nu own \s i )c I ong himstlf suss in a It tier to 
C»onlon llennri! ssho sujtplicd tlir funds for tin 
rsjx-dition he w is of opinion th it thin wi_rt thru 
routes to clioosr from Smith Sound thi cist const of 
Circrnhml or llrring Strut hut he put most faith in 
tin last *tnd this was uhtmateK sihctctL Ills mum 
n isnn for this choice was his Ik lit f m a Japniiest 
current running north through IWnng Strait nnd 
rmwartls along the t ist coast of \\ range 1 Land which 
w is belies rd to < Mend fir to the north It was urged 
iliat the warm watir of this current would oj>cn a wn\ 
along that coast j>ossihl) up to the Pole. Flu 
c\|K*nence of whalers showed tint whenever thnr 
sessels were st t fast in the ice here, the) drifted 
northwanls hence it was concludes! that the current 
gentrtll) stt in lint direction This will help 
i xplorrrs, snss I)e I ong to reach high latitudes but 
at tht .same time will make it more difficult for them to 
come buck The truth of these words he himself was 
to learn bj bitter expcruncc. 

The Jeanudtc stuck fast in the ice on Scptcm1>cr 6th 
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1879, in 71 0 35' north latitude and 175° 6' east longitude, 
south-east of YVrangel’s Land — which, howevei, proved 
to be a small island — and drifted w ith the ice in a west- 
north-westcrl) dnection foi two >eais, when it foundered, 
June 1 2th, 1 88 1, north of the New Siberian Islands, in 
77 0 15' north latitude and 1 54° 59' east longitude 

Everywhere, then, has the ice stopped the progress of 
mankind towards the north In two cases only have 
ice-bound vessels drifted in a northerly direction — 111 
the case of the Tcgcthojf and the Jeannette — while most 
of the others have been carried ana) from their goal 
by masses of ice drifting southwards 

On reading the history of Arctic explorations, it early 
occurred to me that it would be \ ery difficult to wrest 
the secrets from these unknown regions of ice by 
adopting the routes and the methods hitherto employed 
But where did the proper loute lie ? 

It was in the autumn of 1884 that I happened to see 
an article by Professor Mohn in the Norwegian 
M01 genblad, in which it was stated that sundry articles 
which must have come from the Jeannette had been 
found on the south- w r est coast of Greenland He 
conjectured that they must have drifted on a floe right 
across the Polar Sea It immediately occurred to me 
that here lay the route ready to hand If a floe could 
drift right across the unknown region, that drift might 
also be enlisted in the service of exploration — and my 
plan w'as laid Some } ears, how ever, elapsed before, in 
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1 rlmun |S^ tfttr mv nttirn fr<*»n nn ( n^nl ml 
I vjn-ditton I tl 1 1 t jimjKHin h-d th* id i m jn nddrr 
\* foTr tin Om'innn <*c*vij>hKil v 'ovw*tv \s tin 
whin ss | if i \ s an imj* rt ml |»ttt in ih Imtnrv f th 
r\jwdith n I shill rrpfudiur its prinupd (riiiir -» !•» 

printed in tin Mmh numlrf \ tfutrr i*oi 

\fl f pvini. i Inf sh Icli >t the rrnt |» »! »r 
c\j*’*litnm«. <f li*nwt >» its I ^ m ii n) Ih 
IrMllls of ih *s** numr-n u llfrtnjit i I Im\* (printed 
out sn m M'ni*' vdut discouraging I lu \ ij»pe ir 
to slum phmlv mm Ii that it • imjHr»%d>! t » sad to tli 
t < tr In in) r rtil r nil tint r (or nrn win n tli u In-, 
proved m tmjimirtr.it 1 Inrrier an I hi*; in ml th*' 
pm ^rrs of mv lit p. on the tlir sh *M « f th unknown 
rr^wm 

To dri„ I*»4ls our tlm untvrn Inft irr which 
ittorr i\»r is m« until turning on In- tli mrtumr of 
the current mil wind is an efpiullv j,mt dilTicullv 
Th in* I i)s sitclt rilistulrs m the w »v tlut m\ one who 
Ins mr attempted to inverse it will not h< it tie to 
th-clin it well ni^lt imjHPsthlr to winner in this 
manner with thr r»pnpmrtt md j iron sums requisite 
for surh in iindrrtikm^ ~ 

tla»t w*. tns n utit* to ndv mu mcr timt 1 said that 
would have Ik-i n th* mol cirton route in tint c tsi 
the I’oh could hive Iki it rt idled in onr summer ti) 
\orwc%nn snow shm runners Hut there is ever) 
re ram to doubt the esisieiici of m) such land ( nxn 
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l.tml I consult red did not extend further than the most 
nojthtrlv known point of its wist coast “It is not 
probable that l*ran/ Jostf Land reaches to the Pole, 
fioni all we can h arn it forms a group of islands separated 
from each otln r In d< ep sounds, anti it appears im- 
probable that an\ large continuous track of land is to be 
found there 

* Stnne people are perhaps of opinion that one ought 

to defer the examination of regions like those around the 

Pole, beset, as thc\ are with so many difficulties, till 

new mi , ms of transport ha\c been discovered I liave 

heard it intimated that one fine da\ we shall be able to 

reach the Pole b\ a balloon, and that it is onlv waste of 
* * 

time to seek to got there before that da) comes It need 
scarceh be shown that this line of reasoning is untenable 
H\en jf one could really suppose that in the near or 
distant future tins frequently mooted idea of traxclhng to 
the Pole m an air-ship would be realised such an expe- 
dition however interesting it might be in certain respects, 
would Ik far from yielding the scientific results of 
expeditions carried out in the manner here indicated 
Scientific results of importance in all branches of 
research can be attained only b) persistent observations 
during a lengthened sojourn m these iegions , while those 
of a balloon expedition cannot but lx* of a transitory 
nature 

“We must, then, endeavour to ascertain if there are 
not other routes — and I believe there are I believe 
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th.it if Ur |mv ittrntion lo thr actualU r\i\trnt fore s of 
nmm* tnd serk to unrk t /M mil not it, unjf tltnn nr 
••hall thus find thr safest nml r torsi mriht»d of rr n Ijmt, 
tlvr IVlr II is ||w Jess as pfruuus c%|K-dil> m hl\C 
donr to ut»fk ti( unit tin ctirrrtn u« b mid s r if thrn 
is not n current ur t in uork t ttL I h'* Jrjnrftt I \jk- 
ditmti is thr onK one in m) oj inion ihit snrtrd on tlir 
right track though it rats luvr l*^rn unwiiim^K mil 
unwillingly 

Thr Jt\inrttU «1nftril for mo \nn. m tit*- nr from 
\\ rangcl l„md to thr Nrw Sd>r-ri in Minds I hrrr \nn 
iftrr shr foundrml to thr n jiJm f thr-*' j«d tmU th n 
was found frt»rrn into tin drift icr in thr ticijJd*«irhood 
♦ f Julunrh-wb on (hr amth wcm c« tsi of ( rrrnLind t 
miml»rf of ariiclrs uhich ipj*r irrd from tmdn mduln 
uUrmuks t > pmeerd from tin unkrn \ ssrl 1 hrs* 
amclrs urr< first discovrrrd l») th« I skimn tnd urn 
nftcruards collrctrtl lr) Mr I )t/rn Colnm il Mnug r it 
Jultnnclnah uho has g»\rn u lest of tlirm in tin l) tttiik 
( ftt;nifAua/ Jturraf for ihSc \mtm^ tlirm th< 
following m i\ i-spcciall) Ik- mrntioncd 

t \ list of provisions signed 1>) I)r I»«iig tin com 
mmdrr of thr JtetnnfUc 
An MS list of thr Jtantietlc t Ikxiis. 

3 \ pair of oilskin Iwrcchrs marked 1 ouis \oros 

the n ime of cmr of the Jcnnurllts trru uho 
v is fiavrd 
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“4 The peak of a cap on which, according to Lytzen’s 
statement, was written F C Lindeinann The 
name of one of the crew of the Jeannette, who 
was also saved, was F C Nindemann This 
may either have been a clerical error on 
Lytzen’s part or a misprint in the Danish 
journal 

“In America, when it was reported that these articles 
had been found, people were very sceptical and doubts of 
their genuineness were expressed in the American news- 
papers The facts, however, can scarcely be sheer 
inventions , and it may therefore be safely assumed that 
an ice-floe bearing these articles from the Jeannette had 
drifted from the place where it sank to Julianehaab 

“ By what route did this ice-floe reach the west coast 
of Greenland ? 

“ Professor Mohn, in a lecture before the Scientific 
Society of Christiania in November, 1894, showed that 
it could have come by no other v^ay than across the 
Pole * 


* Mr Lytzen, of Julianehaab, afterwards contributed an article to the 
Geografisk Tidsskrift (8th Vol , 1885-86, pp 49-51, Copenhagen^, in 
which he expressed himself, so far at least as I understand him, in the 
same sense, and remarkably enough, suggested that this circumstance 
might possibly be found to have an important bearing on Arctic 
exploration He says — “ It will therefore be seen that Polar explorers 
who seek to advance towards the Pole from the Siberian Sea will 
probably at one place or another be hemmed in by the ice, but 
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It rtnnnt |vr\ iWv ha\r come through Smith Sound 
as thr furrrftt there |uiv don), the westrm stdr of 
tlifhns Ha) and tt woul I thus Juxr l»*-^*t* c nu\rd to 
It a fun |„tnd ttr l^ahrtdor md n»t t» the wc-.t a im 
rf ( rrrfdtnd The cufTrni lions ah»nj, this coast m a 
norther!) ihnxtma anti t% » < mtmuition of thr ( n en 
laml |Kthr current which ruttm alont. the t-a t mast of 
< rrenhml lth<\ a l*rn 1 nmnd C. t|» I arrncll and 
j»lvr» upwards alnn^ thr nest oust 

It is 1») this current iml) tint thr ll y* could hue 
come 

Hot thr fjurMinn now am s— what nnitr did it nhc 
from thr \i w Silwnan Wands in order to mch the rni 
ro.i t of C rrrnlmd * 

It is conceit nblc that it ini^ht ha\r dnfird tlong thr 
north cim t of Silwna south of I ranr Josef I at ltd up 
through thi sound l«:twcrn I rin/ Josef I .and and 
Spiirher^rn nr even to the south of Spitrlicr^cn and 
mi^ht after th it han. ^ot into the pohr current which 
Hows alonj., ( recnland If honesrr wc stud) the 
directions of the currents in chev: regions so far ns thrj 
ire at present 'isccrt'itnrd, it will he found that this is 
cxtrrmeh improbable not to sa) imjKKsibh 

these rm 1 / tre mil k earned I»y the curreta akwi„ th C iccnlin I 
roan It it me tberefure altogether imf-o mI»1c that if the ihtp of 
ucli ait etjtrdit on it at k to tunne the pees ore of the mi scs of ke 
for any length erf time it wul otme taftly at South ( rctnluvl bet in 
tliat esse it crut l>c prepued lo apcml tctctal yeati rm the way 


r 1 
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Having shown that this is evident from the Ttget/ioff 
drift and from many other circumstances, I proceeded — 
“ The distance from the New Siberian Islands to the 
8oth degree of latitude on the east coast of Greenland is 
1,360 miles, and the distance from the last-named place 
to Julianehaab 1,540 miles, making together a distance 
of 2,900 miles This distance was traversed by the 
floe in 1,100 days, which gives a speed of 2 6 miles per 
day of 24 hours The time during winch the relics 
drifted after having reached the 80th degree of latitude, 
till they arrived at Julianehaab, can be calculated \\ ith 
tolerable precision, as the speed of the above-named 
current along the east coast of Greenland is veil known 
It may be assumed that it took at least 400 days to 
accomplish this distance , there remain, then, about 
700 days as the longest time the drifting articles can 
have taken from the New Siberian Islands to the 80th 
degree of latitude Supposing that they took the 
shortest route, 1 e , across the Pole, this computation 
gives a speed of about 2 miles in 24 hours On the 
other hand, supposing they went by the route south of 
Franz Josef Land, and south of Spitzbergen, they must 
have drifted at much higher speed Two miles in the 
24 hours however, coincides most remarkably with the 
rate at which the Jeannette drifted during the last months 
of her voyage, from January 1st to June 12th 1SS1 In 
this time she drifted at an avetage rate of a little oxer 
2 miles m the 24 hours If however, the average speed 
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of the whole of the Jaittm ti< t drifting Im. i ikrn it will 
lx found to Ik* on!) t mile in the 4 hours. 

Hut ire then. 110 other evidences of » rurrent (lowing 
1 cross the North Pole from Iknng Si \ on the oni side 
to the \tltnuc Ocean on the other * 

\ ex there ire 

Dr Rink received from i GreenLindrr it < ixhlnab 
i remarkable piece of wt>od which had Ixen found imong 
the drift umticrun the coast It is out of the throwing 
sticks winch the 1 sktmo use in hurling thi ir InrdaLirts 
hut altogether unhke those usctl h\ the I skimo on the 
west const of Greenland I)r Rink conjectured tint it 
jKHsihlj proceeded from the I skim > on tin • ist coast 
* f ( rvxnLimk 

I rom Liter enquiries * however it n|»pciresl thit tt 
must have come from the coast of Alisln in the 
neighbourhood of Henng Strait ns that is the oni) 
place where throwing sticks of 1 simil ir form ire 
used. It wus even nrmmcntcd with Chinese glass 
Ixnds esictlj similar to those which the Alaskan 
I skimo obnm b) barter from Asiatic tribes ind use 
for the decoration of their throwing sucks. 

“We mnj therefore, with contidcncc assert th it this 
piece of wood vviv earned from the west coast of \Liska 
over to Greenland b> a current the whole course of 

See on ibis point Dr \ NtcUen m I-crManJIut^rr 1 / tdtntMstti 
tknftl t Cknttiama Meeting held Jane 1 1 tb 18W 
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which we do not know, but which may be assumed to 
flow very near the North Pole, or at some place between 
it and Franz Josef Land 

“ There are, moreover, still further proofs that such a 
current exists As is well known, no trees grow in 
Greenland that can be used for making boats, sledges, 
or other appliances The driftwood that is carried 
down by the polar current along the east coast of 
Greenland and up the west coast is, therefore, essential 
to the existence of the Greenland Eskimo But 
whence does this timber come ? 

“ Here our enquiries again carry us to lands on the 
other side of the Pole I have myself had an oppor- 
tunity of examining large quantities of duftwood both 
on the west coast and qii the east coast of Greenland 
I have, moreover, found pieces drifting in the sea off 
the east coast, and, like earlier travellers, have arrived at 
the conclusion that much the greater part of it can only 
have come from Siberia, while a smaller portion may 
possibly have come from America For amongst it are 
to be found fir, Siberian larch, and other kinds of wood 
peculiar to the north, which could scarcely have come 
from any other quarter Interesting in this respect are 
the discoveries that ha\ e been made on the east coast of 
Greenland by the second German Polar Expedition 
Out of twenty-five pieces of driftwood, seventeen w r ere 
Siberian larch, five Norwegian fir (probably picea 
obovata), two a kind of alder {aim is mean a ?), and 
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one a {topUr (fnjufui trtmula ^ tit common is|Kn) ill 
of which arc tree* found in Siberia. 

13) *i) of suppleimnt to these obsemtions on tlx 
Greenland side it mi) l>c mentioned thit the Jeannette 
I \pcdttiou frcqucntl) found Sibemn dnftuood (tir ind 
birch) between the floes in the strong northtrl) cumnt 
to the northwird of the \evr Siberian Islands. 

I onumtcl) for the I skimo such large qu mimes 
of tins dnftnood come ever) jeir to the coasts of 
C recnland that in m\ opinion one cinnot but assume 
that the) ire con\c)cd thither b) i constant!) flowing 
current especial)) as the wood nc\er ipjieirs 10 luv c 
been \tr> long in the sea, at all cicnts not without 
ha\ing been frozen into the ice. 

Tleit this driftwood jiasses Miuth of I ran/ Josef 
Land and Spitzbcrgen ts quite is unreasonable i thcor) 
as thit the ice floe with the relics from the Jeannette 
drifted b\ this route In further disproof of this issump 
tion it mn) be suited that Sibemn dnfiwood is lound 
north of Spit?bergcn in the strong souther!) current 
against which Parr) fought in mn 

It appears therefore that on these groun Is also we 
cannot but admit the existence of a current flowing 
across or in dose proximit) to the Pole 

As an interesting fact in this connection it m i) also 
be mentioned that the German botanist Gnsebich has 
shown that the Greenland flora includes a senes of 
Siberian vegetable forms that could seared) ha\ e 
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reached Gieenland in any other way than b) the help 
of such a current conveying the seeds 

On the drift-ice in Denmark Strait (between Iceland 
and Greenland) I have made observations which tend to 
the conclusion that this ice too was of Siberian origin 
For instance, I found quantities of mud on it, which 
seemed to be of Siberian origin, or might possibly have 
come from North American rivers It is possible, 
however, to maintain that this mud originates in the 
glacier rivers that flow from under the ice in the north 
of Greenland, or m other unknown polar lands , so that 
this piece of evidence is of less importance than those 
already named 

“ Putting all this together, we seem driven to the con- 
clusion that a current flows at some point between the 
Pole and Franz Josef Land from the Siberian Aictic 
Sea to the cast coast of Greenland 

“ That such must be the case we may also infer in 
another way If we regard, for instance, the polar cur- 
rent — that broad current which flows down from the 
unknown polar regions between Spitzbergen and Green- 
land — and consider what an enormous mass of water 
it carries along, it # must seem self-evident that this 
cannot come from a circumscribed and small basin, but 
must needs be gathered from distant sources, the more 
so as the Polar Sea (so far as we know it) is remarkably 
shallow' everywhere to the north of the European, Asiatic 
and American coasts The polar current is no doubt 
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frtl l»\ ih^t branch of ih r Gulf Mmm which mafrs 
its w«\ up the *01 Mile of spjt/lK-r^cn hut this small 
Mrcrni is Ur from Iwon^ Mifncrrnt iwl tlm in im IkxU 
of u*« w iter mu t l»»* ihfiiol fr >m further northwards 
It 1 pmbabh tlut the j«*br current stretches its 
►uchcrs in it wrrr t > the c wt «>f ^d^na and Htin^ 
Strut and draws its sujiplirs from ihr*s r di tant regions 
The water tt cam** 1 * * If in rrpliecxl ptnli though thr 
warm current hrf-irr mentions! which mahes us \«a> 
through Hmnj, Strait and pirtl) by tint branch of thr 
C#u 1 f Stream which pas in„ b\ the north of \nnu\ 
bends eastwards tow inU No\a)a /emlja md <f winch 
a prit portion unqurstiontbU ci ntinw's its r »ur>** alnn£ 
the north coast of this island into the Silr*rtin \rciic 
Sea. That a current coming from the south t ihrs 
this direction at ill es cols m some measure appears 
pml»al»lc from the well Known fact tlut in thr n irthem 
hemisphere the mutton of the rarth lends to cnmjwd 
a northward flowing current whether of water or of air 
to assume an lasicrl} course The earths r< tation urn 
also cause 1 southward flowing strcini UKr the polar 
curre*nt to direct us course westward to the rtsi crust 
of Green 1 ind 

Hut e\en If thev currents (lowing in the jiolar Utsm 
did not exist I im itfll of opinion that in fomc other mj 
a IkxI) of water must collect in it sufficient to form a 
polar current In the first pi ice there are the North 
Luropcan the Siberian ami North Amcncin n\ers 
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debouching into the Arctic Sea, to supply this water 
The fluvial basin of these rivers is very considerable, 
comprising a large portion of Northern Europe, almost 
the whole of Northern Asia or Siberia down to the Altai 
Mountains and Lake Baikal, together with the principal 
part of Alaska and British North America All these 
added together form no unimportant portion of the 
earth, and the rainfall of these countries is enormous 
It is not conceivable that the Arctic Sea of itself could 
contribute anything of importance to this rainfall , for, in 
the first place, it is for the most part covered with drift- 
lce, from which the evaporation is but trifling , and, in 
the next place, the comparatively low temperatuie in 
these regions prevents any considerable evaporation 
taking place even from open surfaces of water The 
moisture that produces this rainfall must consequently in 
a great measure come from elsewhere, principally from 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and the amount of water 
which thereby feeds the Arctic Sea, must be very con- 
siderable If i\e possessed sufficient knowledge of the 
rainfall in the different localities it might be exactly 
calculated * 

“ The importance of this augmentation appears even 

* Since wnting the above I have tried to make such a calculation, 
and have come to the conclusion that the aggregate rainfall is not so 
large as I had at first supposed See my paper m The Nonaegtatt 
Geographical Society's Annual, III, 1891-92, p 95 , and The Geo 
graphical Journal, London, 1893, p 5 
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greater when ur consider tint tin |*ohr basin is com 
pnntnd) small and as Ins l>crn alrcjd) remarked 
\rr) slidlrm its greatest known depth being from 
l>o to fathoms 

Hut therr is still anothir factor tint must hi Ip to 
increase the qrnnim of water in the j#o! ir basin and 
that is its own run fill \\c)pr*cht his dreadv jwintcd 
out the jmilnbihtv tint the tar^c influx of warm moi t 
atmosphere front the south annelid b) the constant 
low atmospheric j rcssurs m the p< lar region must 
engender so large a rainfall ns to augment considenbl) 
the amount of water m the Polar Sn Moremcr tin 
fict that the jK»lar basin recent es large sujiplics of fresh 
w iter is firmed l»\ the small amount of salt in the witer 
of the |>ohr current 

I rom all these considerations it appears tmqucstion 
able that the sea around the Pole is fed w ith considerable 
quantities of water parti) fresh ns we have just seen 
parti) nail, as we Indicated further !>ach proceeding from 
the different ocean currents. It thus becomes met itable 
according to the law of equilibrium that these masses 
of water should seek such nn outlet as we find in the 
Green! md polar current 

I ct us now enquire whether further reasons can be 
found to show wh\ this current flows exact!) in the given 
direction 

If we examine the ocean soundings we at once 
find a conclusive reason wh) the main outlet must lie 
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between Spitsbergen and Greenland The sea here, 
so far as we know it, is at all points very deep , there is, 
indeed, a channel of as much as 2,500 fathoms depth , 
while south of Spitsbergen and Franz Josef Land it is 
remarkabl) shallow not moie than 160 fathoms As 
has been stated, a curient passes northwards through 
Bering Strait , and Smith Sound, and the sounds 
between the islands noith of America, though here, 
indeed, there is a southward current, are far too small 
and narrow to fotm adequate outlets for the mass of 
watei of w r hich we are speaking There is, therefore, 
no othei assumption left than that this mass of water 
must find its outlet by the route actually followed by 
the polar current The channel disco\ered b> the 
Jeannette Expedition between Wrangel Land and the 
New r Siberian Islands may here be mentioned as a 
notable fact It extended in a northerly direction, and 
was at some points more than 80 fathoms deep, v r hile 
at the sides the soundings ran only to 40 or 50 fathoms 
It is by no means impossible that this channel may be 
a continuation of the channel between Spitzbergen and 
Greenland,* in wduch case it would certainly influence, if 
not actually determine, the direction of the main current 
“ If we examine the conditions of wind and atmo- 
spheric pressure over the Polar Sea, as far as they 


* The discovery during our expedition of a great depth in the polar 
basin renders it highly probable that this assumption is correct 
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irr known u nmill tint dm> must mnd to 

liroduM a current irrms dm I »N in dm directum 
indicated Pr-mi dm Xthntu t" dm south of s p»t r 
ttcrymn ttul Iran? j»wf l*an 1 a Nit of low »imo- 
spheric j>fos urr (minimum Nit) cairn Is mt » dm 
bibemn Arctic Sr*. In atconhwc with well knmsn 
laws tlm wind must have a j*rcj»>n«loratin direction 
from wr^t lev rut on thr smith stir «f tins Irlt ifld 
this would promom un raMnanl llontn^ current ilnn th 
north coa»t of Sflwrij such as has l^rn found to c m t 
then * Tim winds on thr n r th std" «»f tlm minimum 
licit mu t howesrr blow mainh in » dirrcti n from * m 
to wtM and will ctmsr^urntU pm-lurr a wrslrtU 
current jmsinj, across the loir t itrirds thr (imnland 
Sru cxactU as wr hu\r seen to Ik* thr cisr 

It thus appears that from whatever sidr wr con hire 
this ijurstion esen apart from tlm sp'-cialk rodent 
esidrnces above curd u*r cmn*t i^ijk- dm conclusion 
tint a current passes across or \rr) imar to tlm Pole 
Into the sea betwa-cn Greenland and w »|mzl>cr^eu 

This brin^ so it srems to mr tint tlm j him thirty 
for us to do is to mal c our vri) into thr ciirrrnt on tint 
side of the Pole where ft flows northward and h) its 
help to |*netrm. into tho* regions which all who hav« 
hitherto worked against it Ime fcou^ht in vam in melt 

The r\[>ef fence of our tipxJrtKm houcier ik«\ not poiiw t n am 
inch cauwartl flodn^ current sloop the Six-run rout. 
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“My plan is, briefly, as follows — I propose to have a 
ship built, as small and as strong as possible , just big 
enough to contain supplies of coals and provisions for 
twelve men for five years A ship of about 170 tons 
(gross) will probably suffice Its engine should be 
powerful enough to give a speed of 6 knots , but in 
addition it must also be fully rigged for sailing 

“The mam point in this vessel is that it be built on 
such principles as to enable it to withstand the pressure 
of the ice The sides must slope sufficiently to prevent 
the ice, when it presses together, from getting firm hold 
of the hull, as was the case with the Jeannette and othei 
vessels Instead of nipping the ship, the ice must raise 
it up out of the water No very new departure in 
construction is likely to be needed, for the Jeannette , 
notwithstanding her preposterous build, was able to hold 
out against the ice pressure for about two years That 
a vessel can easily be built on such lines as to fulfil these 
requirements no one will question, who has seen a ship 
nipped b) the ice For the same reason, too, the ship 
ought to be a small one , for bestdes being thus easier to 
manoem re m the ice, it w ill be more readil) lifted b> the 
pressure of the ice, not to mention that it will be easier 
to give it the requisite strength It must, of course, be 
built of picked materials A ship of the form and sue 
here indicated will not be a good or comfortable sca-boat, 
but that is of minor importance in waters filled vnth ice 
such as we are here speaking of It is true that it would 
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have to travel n Innj, «tt liner over flic ojvn m*i Ik fore* u 
would i far (mi it won! 1 n it Ik- m> tad a sea Ixiti i 
lota uruMc In ilunj cv* n though srn *.jcL passengers 
nnjjit have to offer sacrifices to ilir ^ods of the vi 

W nh mk!» » hip and a crew of ten oral the mut 
twelve aide l*«di <| in I < irrfollv ptcL*~d mrn with 4 full 
equipment f »r five )rars in rvcrv rrsjv ct js £»*w| as 
modern ijtjilwnrrv |H-mut «f I ini of opini ui tli il the 
tinctrfi ibin^ would ta util veufed nj tins! ri 1> With 
tins ‘'hip wr vhmiJtf sail up threw, h llcrnn^ Strait and 
wrstw nrd alon^ thr n uili coast nf-Sitarn towards the 
New Sftamn I lands* as rirlv m th Mimm^r is thr ic« 
yv mal<1 j>rrniit 

Arrurtl at the New Sitarnn Minds, it will Ik* 
advisable to cmplo) thr time to the hot advantage m 
t umimn^ thr conditions of currents anil ice and to w m 
for tin m >st ojvjvortuue ntomrnt to adv mce ns far is 
jxmibJr m ir» fre* water which b) the accounts 

of th* ici conditions north of Hrrmp Strait ^iven b> 
\mcncan whalers will probahl) lx m August or the 
l>e^innin^ of Scpteml>cr 

When thr n^ht time lias nrrnctl then we shill 
plough our my in amongst the ice ns far as w* can We 

I fail ihtraplil i*f clxxrtln.s |l*c route through Ik-ring Strait bcraui 
I fauEintd that I could rra* h ihc New Siberian Iilandi aafer and carl cr 
In the )iar fiom that ode On further InientJfaifon I found that this 
wa* doolrtful and I derided on the ihortcr locie through the Kara S^ea 
and north of Cape Chebu Un 
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tnay venture to conclude from the experience of the 
Jeannette Expedition, that we should thus be able to reach 
a point north of the most northerly of the New Siberian 
Islands De Long notes in his journal that ivhile the 
expedition was drifting in the ice north of Bennet Island 
they saw r all around them a dark ‘ water sky ’ — that is to 
say, a sky v r hich gives a dark reflection of open water — 
indicating such a sea as would be, at all events, to some 
extent navigable by a strong ice-ship Next, it must be 
borne in mind that the whole Jeannette Expedition 
travelled in boats, partly in open w'ater, from Bennet 
Island to the Siberian coast, where, as w r e knowq the 
majority of them met with a lamentable end 
Nordenskiold advanced no farther northwards than 
to the southernmost of the islands mentioned (at the 
end of August) but here he found the w r ater every- 
where open 

“It is, therefore, probable that w r e may be able to 
push our way up past the New Siberian Islands, and 
that accomplished \vq shall be right in the current w r hich 
carried the Jeannette The thing wall then be simply to 
force our w ? ay northwards till we are set fast * 

“ Next we must choose a fitting place and moor the 
ship firmly between suitable ice-floes, and then let the 

* As subsequently stated in my lecture in London ( Geographical 
Society’s Journal, p 18), I purposed to go north along the west coast of 
the New Sibenan Islands, as I thought that the v arm water coming from 
the Lena would keep the sea open here 
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tee screw itself together as much ns it likes — the more 
the better T he ship will simpl) lx. hoisted uji and will 
ndc safel) and firml) It is j>ossiblc tt maj heel o\er 
to a certain extent under this pressure but that will 
senreel) be of much importance. Henceforth 

the current will be our moti\c power while our ship 
no longer a means of transport will l>ecome a barrack 
and we shall hate ample time for scientific oliservatirms 
In this manner the expedition will as abo\c 
indicated, probabl) dnft across the Pole and onwards 
to the sea between Gre-enland and Spitzbergcn And 
when we get down to the Roth degree of latitude or 
even sooner if it is summer there is ever) likelihood of 
our getting the ship free, nnd l>cing able to sail home. 
Should she Itowcvcr be lost before this — which is 
ccTtainl) possible though ns I # think vcr> unlikel) if 
she is constructed in the wn) above described — the 
expedition will not therefore be a failure, for our 
homeward course must in anj case follow the polar 
current on to the North Atlantic basin there is plcnt) 
of ice to dnft on and of this means of locomotion we 
have already had cxpcncnce. If the Jeauuette 
Fxpedttion had had sufficient provisions nnd had 
remained on the ice floe on which the relics were 
ultimate!) found the result would doubtless have been 
ver) different from what it was. Our ship cannot 
possibl) founder under the ice pressure so quickl) but 
that there would be time enough to remove, with all 

D 
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our equipment and provisions, to a substantial ice-floe, 
which we should have selected beforehand in view of 
such a contingency Here the tents which we should 
take with us to meet this contingency w r ould be pitched 
In order to preserve our provisions and other equipments 
w 7 e should not place them all together on one spot, 
but should distribute them over the ice, laying them 
on rafts of planks and beams which we should have 
built on it This will obviate the possibility of any of 
our equipments sinking, even should the floe on which 
they are break up The crew of the Hansa , who drifted 
for more than half a year along the east coast of 
Greenland, in this way lost a great quantity of their 
supplies 

“For the success of such an expedition tw r o things 
only are required — viz , good clothing, and plenty of 
food, and these we can take care to have with us We 
should thus be able to remain as safely on our ice-floe as 
in our ship, and should advance just as well towards the 
Greenland Sea The only difference w 7 ould be that on 
our arrival there, instead of proceeding by ship, we must 
take to our boats, w'hich would convey us just as safely to 
the nearest harbour 

“ Thus it seems to me there is an overwhelming 
probability that such an expedition would be successful 
Many people, however, will certainly urge — ‘ In all 
currents there are eddies and backwaters , suppose, then, 
you get into one of these, or perhaps stumble on an 
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unknown land up b\ th INdr ind rrm rfn tying fist ill re 
Item Hill pvu e‘«tmti xentr^lvr* y To this I Wind I 
nvrrh rrpli as t interns thr Imc^w iter ihm nr mu t 
get out i f it ju t is vurrK is w< gut into it ami tliat w 
xh.il! havr pnntMt ns for live* )rars An I n n*g mis thr 
Other I Ksihiht) wi sh mid h id Mich m nccurrrnn with 
drb lit for no sj*>t i n nnlt crtild well lx* found of 
^rrjtrr scientific t»it«*frst On tills ttettlj discovered 
liml we should make ns mmv olisrrsati ms is pmsiblr 
Slimil I time wrviron tml hn 1 us still unable la git our 
ship into the .* t of thr current tgtin there would lx 
nothing f »r it Int to aba ml >n hrr am! is it h our Ixuts 
and nccrsvtr) stores to xr m.h fir thr nnrcvt current m 
order to dnft in thr manner !»efore mentioned 

How long ma\ ncMtjipiv 4 such a \o> igc to necupv * 
\s vie have alrend) thr relics of the JtanttfUc 

I sjieditiim nt most tixik two years to drift along the simt 
course down to the 8oth degree of Lititink where «l 
m »\ with tolrrjblr certnintj count upon g« tung loo>r 
This would com*sjM>ml to n ntc of iImhii two miles jure 
div of tin-nt) four hours, 

W i* nuj therrfon not unreason iblj calculate on 
rcichtng this jioini in the course of two 5 cars and it is 
also jiossible that thr ship might l>c set fret in a higher 
latitude than Is here contemplated 1 tve jenrs pro 
Mslons must thi r* fore be regarded as ample. 

Hut is not the cold in winter in these regions so 
severe that life will lx. impossible 5 There is no pro- 
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babiJity of this We can even say with tolerable 
ceitainty, that at the Pole itself it is not so cold in winter 
as it is (for example) in the north of Siberia, an inhabited 
region, or on the northern part of the west coast of 
Greenland, which is also inhabited Meteorologists 
have calculated that the mean temperature at the Pole in 
January is about — 33 0 Fahr ( — 36° C ) while, for example, 
in Yakutsk it is — 43 0 Fahr ( — 42 0 C ), and 111 Verkhoyansk 
— 54 0 Fahr ( — 4 8° C ) We should remember that the 
Pole is probably covered with sea, radiation from which 
is considerably less than from large land surfaces, such as 
the plains of North Asia The polar region has, therefore, 
in all probability a marine climate with comparatively mild 
winters, but, by way of a set-off, with cold summers 
“The cold in these regions cannot, then, be any direct 
obstacle One difficulty, however, which many former 
expeditions have had to contend against, and which must 
not be overlooked here, is scurvy During a sojourn of 
any long duration in so cold a climate, this malady will 
unquestionably show itself unless one is able to obtain 
fresh provisions I think, however, it may be safely 
assumed that the very various and nutritious foods now 
available in the form of hermetically closed preparations- 
of different kinds, together with the scientific knowledge 
we now possess of the food stuffs necessary for bodily 
health, will enable us to hold this danger at a distance. 
Nor do I think that there will be an entire absence of 
fresh provisions in the waters we shall travel through. 
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Pohr l*-ar iwl w «< rna) saMv cilndw on finding 
fir ti ill nnrtli if not up to iht \cn Pol It nun Ik* 
mentioned .d » tint tlm sei mu t certain!) com on 
quantities of small animals that mujit \ rtc f ^ 1 m 
cv-r of nrcev it\ 

It «HI lx- vrrn tint nlnt^ur dimcultie- mn lx 
t d ns powtWr thr\ no not n at l*tii tli it the) 
cm lx- surmounted h) means of » rarrful equipment 
n f ttvm'iir prelum if tl *♦ m«*mlwTs of the cxjxslition 
ml judin ms lealrrshij* vu that ^o>! mulls mav lx* 
hojx^l for \\r ma\ mUm on (nit int > th s« t 

H-twerm Oirrt-nfuid ami Spit/lx-r^m ns surel) ns «c cm 
reel** nnnj, fling into the jtxntuiU curn nt off the \ew 
SilK.'fnn 1 land 

Hut if tin Jf intuit current i!h-s not pass njjit 
aer< st th« Pole' If f »r in t met. it pa so s Ix-twren tlm 
Po! nn<! I ranr Josef l„nnd ns nlxne intimated * 
What roll the expedition do in that cn » to reneh the 
»jrtli s n\is * \i*> tins mat scorn to Ik* the Achilles 

bee) of thr umlrrtnhinjj for should i Jic* ship lx earned 
jiast thi 1 ole nt more than ort decrees distanc< it mi) 
then ap|x*nr rxtrefm !v imprudent nml unsafe to nlmndon 
it in mid-current amlficc such n lunj, sledge j«Himej over 
unev<n scarce which itstlf is drifting I \tn tf one 
reached the Pole it would U \xrj uncertain whether om 
could find the ship a^ain on returning 
I am however of opinion thnl this is of small imjKDrt — 
it is not to sttL for the tnrf mathemalual foint that forms 
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the northern extremity of the earth's axis that sue set out, 
for to reach this point is intrinsically of small moment. 
Our object is to investigate the great unlit 01011 region that 
surrounds the Pole , and these investigations will be 
equally important from a scientific point of view whether 
the expedition passes over the polar point itself or at 
some distance from it ” 

In this lecture I had submitted the most important 
data on which my plan was founded , but in the following 
years I continued to study the conditions of the northern 
waters, and received ever fresh proofs that my surmise 
of a drift right across the Polar Sea was correct In a 
lecture delivered before the Geographical Society in 
Christiania, on September 28th. 1S92, I alluded to some 
of these enquiries * I laid stress on the fact that on 
considering the thickness and extent of the drift-ice in 
the seas on both sides of the Pole, one cannot but be 
struck by the fact that while the ice on the Asiatic side, 
north of the Siberian coast, is comparatively thin (the 
ice in which the Jeannette drifted was as a rule not more 
than from 7 to 10 feet thick) that on the other side, 
which comes drifting from the north in the sea between 
Greenland and Spitzbergen. is remarkably massive, and 
this, notwithstanding that the sea north of Siberia is 
one of the coldest tracts on the earth This, I suggested, 
could be explained only on the assumption that the ice is 


* See the Society’s Annual, III, TS92, p 91 
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t further rocnlum si m th»* -*nv* I«-stun thi the mu! 
f*umt n tli > ctnfi it** -»ro It* |* nt in \ sd-rnn 
nm,m I <1 1 n t tt if ■■ tint'' i t »r*h j rr it imj* f uu** t» 
this fin Inn < u a (unKr rummui n *f th*' «' | n-v I 
luil c* M -fit I ilnrm* mj <#frr»ilml 1 sj^dumn it 
q j*Mfcd tfut it < *ul I j"4nrU C n** from jmwherr r\ < 
Irtif SiIkti*. On ttnrstq Alin »J\ rmn«-r tint) * 

^it» »ru Dr *1 rnrUitim of St Krlhnhn umr tn tlic 
c ttcliiM m llul the j rrnt r put of it mti t Ik* SjU rvm 
mcrmtil llcfnml i1*mit twint) different immnU in 
it. T In* quantity nf ih imitir c m titumt mmrril 
juris 1 i rm*** hr i\s In |*>iM tu th fact 

th a thrj t ilc tii ir origin from itm r\t< hmm tnn of 
tin I nnd ones thoughts rulurdl) turn i i v> H»rn,i. M 
Mon-mcr m >rc thin hitf of tin-, mod drjk n rnnststi-d 
of humus or soil Mori tntcnMiu^ hotuwr 

thm th« net uni mud d j«tMt urrr the di itoms found in 
it w huh Mem \ immrtl 1»\ IVifrs*»r Clr\r tf Upsn! u 
who m\< — These dintom in dmdi-dl) minm (/<* 
till llmr onjjn from s-ilt mtrr) with some frw fr«%h 
m iti r forms which tin wind lnscim«*d from 1 ind 1 Jit 
di Horn mis flon tn tins dust i quite j^xtilnr md nnhlt 
wh.il I h »\t found in mnn) tlunisnmls of other sj>ea 
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mens, with one exception, with "which it show's the most 
complete conformity, namely, a specimen which was 
collected by Kellman during the Vega Expedition on an 
ice-floe off Cape Wankarem, near Bering Strait Species 
and varieties were perfectly identical in both specimens ” 
Cleve was able to distinguish sixteen species of 
diatoms All these appear also m the dust from 

Cape Wankarem, and twelve of them have been 
found at that place alone, and nowhere else in all 
the world This Avas a notable coincidence between tw'o 
such remote points, and Cleve is certainly right in 
saying — “ It is, indeed, quite remarkable that the 
diatomous flora on the ice-floes off Bering Strait and 
on the east coast of Greenland should so completely 
resemble each other, and should be so utterly unlike all 
others it points to an open connection between the seas 
east of Greenland and north of Asia.” “Through this 
open connection,” I continued in my address, “drift-ice 
is, therefore, yearly transported across the unknowm 
Polar Sea On this same dm ff-i.ee and by the same route , 
it must be no less possible to transport an expedition ” 
When this plan was propounded it certainly met with 
approval in various quarters, especially here at home 
Thus it was vigorously supported by Professor Mohn, 
who, indeed, by his explanation of the drift of the 
Jeannette relics, had given the original impulse to it 
But, as might be expected, it met with opposition in the 
main, especially from abroad, while most of the polar 
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ln\rllcn» ind \tvtic uithnntu s d cl m*d mon or loss 
opcnlj tbit it w is sheer tindnrss 1 lu \nr In fon w 
set out in \ouinUr i^o I I ml it I x fore the ( «s>*,ri 
phicnl Sneirtx in I ondoit tn i lerturt it which tlu 
pnnap.il \rrtic tnwllers of I njJ ind \ tn prev nt 
\furthe h nun i discu sum took pLict * winch pLnnh 
showed how ^rtttl\ I w is it \inmc« with the ^imrill) 
accepted opinions is to tlu conditions in tlu. intenor •! 
the Polir *>i i tht pnnnplrs c»f ice m\i h itmn nntl th< 
methods that i |>olir r\i>c*diUon ou^hl to jinr lie 
Tlie « imnmt Arctic tn\eller \ilminl Sir I i-ojkjM 
McChnloch ofumtsl the discussion with tht rtirnrh — 

I think I mu) s.t) this is the most idwnlurous 
pro^nmme tur brought umh r the notice of ih< 
hoynl (»eoj,nphicil Societ) lie allowed tint the 
fictssjwke in fix our of the correctness of m> theuru's 
but was m i hljji dearer doubtful whether m> phn^ 
could Ik. realised lie vns e-specnll) of opinion th it 
the timber of Im in;, crushed in the ict w is too tfrent 
A ship could no doubt lu built tint would be strong 
enough to resist the ice pressure m summer but should 
it he exposed to this pressure in the winter months 
when the ic< resemblenl i mountiin froren fist to the 
"hips side, he thought tint the |>ossibiht) of tiem;, forct d 
up on the surf ice of the ice was ter) remote Jle hmd} 


Ikrth my lectnrc and ihc dlscirnkm arc f rinlcil In T%e C < rafAi al 
Ixmdon rol t, jiji. r 
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believed, as did the majority of the others, that there 
was no probability of ever seeing - the Jrram again, when 
once she had given herself over to the pitiless polar ice, 
and concluded by saying, “ I wish the doctor full and 
speedy success But it will be a great relief to his 
many friends in England when he returns, and more 
particularly to those who have had experience of the 
dangers at all times inseparable from ice navigation, 
even in regions not quite so far north ” 

Admiral Sir George Nares said — 

“ The adopted Arctic axioms for successfully navi- 
gating an icy region are that it is absolutely necessary to 
keep close to a coast line, and that the farther we 
advance from civilization, the more desirable it is to 
insure a reasonably safe line of retreat Totally dis- 
regarding these, the ruling principle of the voyage is 
that the vessel — on which, if the voyage is in any way 
successful, the sole future hope of the party will depend, 
is to be pushed deliberately into the pack-ice Thus, her 
commander — in lieu of retaining any powrnr over her 
future movements — wall be forced to submit to be drifted 
helplessly about in agreement with the natural move- 
ments of the ice in which he is imprisoned Supposing 
the sea currents are as stated, the time calculated as 
necessary to drift with the pack across the polai area is 
several years, during which time, unless new' lands are 
met with, the ice near the vessel wall certainly nc\er be 
quiet, and the ship herself never free from the danger of 
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U mg crushed In tee presses. 1 o guard ig unst this the 
\essU is Mid to Ik. umisinll) strong nnd of a sjk_ci il 
form to enable her to use when the me presses ng imst 
her sides. This idea is no no\elt\ whites er but when 
once frozen (mo the pohr jiach the form of the \essel goes 
for nothing She is hernuitcnll) seuhnl to and forms i 
part of tlie ice block surrounding her The form of the 
ship is for all pncticn! purposes the form of the block of 
ice (n which she is frozen This is n matter of the first 
imjzomnce* for there is no record of a \cssel frozen into 
the |X)lar [Kick ha\ ing lxxn disconnected from the ice 
and so rendered capable of rising under pressure ns n 
separate IkxI) detached from the ice block, eten in the 
height of summer In the c\cnt of the destruction of 
the \essel the boats— necessard) full) stored not on!) 
for the retreat but for continuing the \ 0 ) nge — ire to be 
a\ nibble. This is well in theor) but cxtremel) difficult 
to arrange for in practice. Preparation to abandon the 
\essel, is the one thing that gives us the most anxtet) 

1 o place boats &c. on the ice packed read) for use 
in\ol\cs the danger of bang separated from them b> n 
movement of the ice, or of losing them altogether should 
a sudden opening occur if wc mcrcl) have ever) thing 
hand) for heaving over the side, the emergency 
ma) be so sudden that wc have not time to save 
anything 

As regards the assumed drift of the jiolar ice, Nares 
expressed himself on the whole nt variance with me. 
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He insisted that the drift was essentially determined by 
the prevailing winds — 

“ As to the probable direction of the drift, the Fram, 
starting from near the mouth of the Lena River, may 
expect to meet the main pack not farther north than 
about latitude y 6 ° 30' I doubt her getting farther north 
before she is beset, but taking an extreme case, and 
giving her 60 miles more, she will then only be in the 
same latitude as Cape Chelyuskin, 730 miles from the 
Pole, and about 600 miles from my supposed limit of the 
effective homeward carrying ocean current After a close 
study of all the information we possess, I think the wind 
will be more likely to drift her towards the west than 
towards the east With an ice-encumbered sea north, of 
her, and more open water or newly-made ice to the south- 
ward, the chances are small for a northerly drift, at all 
events at first, and afterwards I know of no natural forces 
that will carry the vessel in any reasonable time much 
farther from the Siberian coast than the Jeannette was 
carried, and during the whole of this time, unless pro- 
tected by newly discovered lands, she will be to all intents 
and purposes immovably sealed up in the pack, and 
exposed to its well-known dangers There is no doubt 
that there is an ocean connection across the area proposed 
to be explored ” 

In one point, however, Nares was able to declare him- 
self in agreement with me It was the idea that the 
principal aim of all such voyages is to explore the un- 
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known polnr rogions not to re ich exact)) th it matin 
matical |>oint in \ hicli the axis of our globe has its 
northern termination 

Str Allen \oung h.a)s among other things Dr 
N ansen assumes the blank space around th axis of the 
earth to Ik: a j>ool of water or ice I think the great 
danger to contend with will !>c the land in nearlj ever) 
direction near the Pole Most previous navigators seem 
to leave continued seeing land again and again further 
and further north These Jeannette relics maj have 
drifted through narrou channels, and thus finall) armed 
at their tlestination and, I think it would be an ex 
tremel) dangerous thing for the ship to drift through 
them where she might impinge upon the Land and be 
kept for )ears 

With regard to the ships form Sir Allen Young sa)s 

1 do not think the form of the ship is an) great point 
for when a ship is fairl) nipped the question is if there 
is an) swell or movement of the ice to lift the ship If 
there is no swell the ice must go through her whatever 
material she is made of " 

One or two authorities, however expressed themselves 
in favour of m> plan One was the Arctic traveller Sir 


* After oar return home, \dmirai Nora, in ihe mort eh l\ drain 
Cuhlon *cnt me a letter of congratulation, in »h|ch ho tald that the 
Front remarkable rojage over the I oar Sea prmed that to) theory 
*ai correct and hU aceptldim unfounded 
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b Inglcficld, another Captain (now Admiral) Wharton, 
Dnector of the Hydrographic Depaitment of England 

In a letter to the Geographical Society, Admiral 
Sir George II Richaids says, on the occasion of my 
address I regret to ha\e to speak discouragingly 
of this piojcct, blit I think that any one who can speak 
i\ith authoi ity ought to speak plainly where so much 
ma> be at stake ” 

With regard to the currents, he says — “ J believe there 
is a constant outflow (I prefer this word to current) from 
the north, in 'consequence of the displacement of the 
water from the region of the Pole by the ice-cap which 
covers it, intensified m its density by the enormous 
weight of snow accumulated on its surface ” This 
outflow takes place on all sides, he thinks, from the polar 
basin, but should be most pronounced in the tract 
between the western end of the Parry Islands and 
Spitrbeigen, and with this outflow all previous expedi- 
tions have had to contend He does not appear to make 
any exception as to the Tegethoff or Jeannette , and can 
find no reason “ for believing that a current sets north 
over the Pole from the New Siberian Islands which 
Dr Nansen hopes for and believes in ” “ It is 

my opinion that when really within what may be called 
the inner circle, say about jS of latitude, there is little 
current of any kind that would influence a ship in the 
close ice that must be expected, it is when we get 
outside this circle— round the corners, as it were— into 
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the straight with channels where the ice is loose, that w < 
are rcallv affected b) its inllutnce and licre the ice gets 
natural!) thinner ami more decaved in autumn and less 
dangerous to a ship Within the inner circle prohibit 
not much of the ice escapes it I>econcs older and 
heavier ever) jenr anti in all prol>abiht\ complete l\ 
blocks the navigation of ships cntirel) This is the kind 
of ice which was brought to \ares winter quarters it 
the held of Smith Sound in about 8- 30 north am! 
this is the ice which Marklinm struggled against in his 
sledge journe) and against which no human powa r 
could prev ail 

He attached no real importance'* 10 the Jeannette 
relics. If found In Greenland the) ma> well havt 
drifted down on a Hoc from the neighbourhood of Smith 
Sound from some of the American Expeditions which 
went to GrecJ) s rescued It ma> also well be that 
some of Dc Longs printed or written documents in 
regard to his equipment nia\ have been taken out b ) 
these expeditions and the same ma) appl) to the other 
articles. He does not however express!) sa) whether 
there was an) indication of such ha\ mg been the case. 

In a similar letter to the Geographical Socict) the 
renowned botanist Sir Joseph Hooker sa\s — Dr 
Nansens project is a wide departure from an) hitherto 
put in practice for the purpose of polar discover) and 
it demands the closest scrutin) both on this account 
and because it is one involving the greatest peril 
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“ From my experience of three seasons in the Antarctic 
regions I do not think that a ship, of whatever build, 
could long resist destruction if committed to the move- 
ments of the pack in the polar regions One built as 
strongly as the Fram would no doubt resist great 
pressures m the open pack, but not any pressure or 
repeated pressures, and still less the thrust of the pack 
if driven with or by it against land The lines of the 
Fram might be of service so long as she w r as on an 
even keel or in ice of no great height above the water- 
line , but amongst floes and bergs or when thrown on 
her beam-ends, they w r ould avail her nothing ” 

If the Fram were to drift towards the Greenland 
coast or the American polar islands he is of opinion 
that, supposing a landing could be effected, there w ould 
be no probability at all of salvation Assuming that 
a landing could be effected, it must be on an inhospitable 
and probably ice-bound coast, or on the mountainous 
ice of a palaeocrystic sea With a certainly enfeebled, 
and probably reduced ship’s company, there could, in 
such a case, be no prospect of reaching succour Putting 
aside the possibility of scurvy (against which there is no 
certain prophylactic), have the depressing influence on 
the minds of the crew resulting from long confinement 
in very close quarters during many months of darkness, 
extreme cold, inaction, ennui, constant peril, and the 
haunting uncertainty as to the future, been sufficiently 
taken into account ? Perfunctory duties and occupations 
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V> 

d > not nrtt thr < ftrrts of ih a r wehtion th«) h mil) 
tltrm and ha\r Itn-n known i > i.,£ra\ »t th< m 
I do twat consider tlm ittamnu nt of Dr \ iiw n s >bj *ct 
li) ihr m< ms it !m tIisj*oMl to Ih. imj*o ibl< Imt I d » 
ronsiili r tbit thr success of such an rntrrprist would 
n< J ju tifv thr r\jM> tire of \ ihuhli Iiu*s f »r its 
ait tmtncnt 

In Atn ric» Gtuml On-rl) ih I* * I r of tin til fit si 
r\|Kilitwn pcnrnll) known h) Ins itinv (i < !St-J?4) 
wrote an irticlr m 7 /r J onw (Ati^tt t i 4 mi)in v Inch 
hr vns im m h other things It strikes itu as 
almo t men hide tint the pirn hm advanced h> Dr 
N inwil should nxn'i enrounge me nt or **njrj>ori It 
ws-ms to itn to Ih I used on fdlactous ideas as to 
pin steal conditions within th« jmLir rrgi ms and to fort 
shadow if aitrmpttsl liarrrn results ijurt from the 
su/Tcring and dr till imong its mrmlicrs. Dr \in«n so 
firaslknow Im« had no Arctic v met bis cr wsmg of 
Crecnlmd howrter difhcult is no mon polar work than 
thr scaling of Mount St I Ins. It is doubtful if an) 
Ii)drognphcr would treat ssnousl) his throrj ol j>oLir 
cum uts or if in) Arctic traveller would indorse the 
whole «chcm<-. There are pe rhaj>s i dnzeo men whose 
Arctic se-n ice has Iks n such tint tin j>osiii\e supjxirt of 
this plan In e u*n a n*sjH*ct ihle nunontv would entitle it 
to consideration and confkfence rhe*se men are — 
Admiral M Chntock Richards Colhnson and Nnrcs 
and Captain Markham of the Royal Nav) Sir Allui 
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Young and Leigh-Snuth of England, Koldewey of 
Gu many, Payer of Austria, Noidenskiold of Sweden, 
and Melville in our own country I have no hesitation 
in asserting that no two of these believe in the possibility 
of Nansen’s first proposition — to build a vessel capable of 
hung or navigating in a heavy Arctic pack, into which 
it is proposed to put Ins ship The second proposition 
is even mote hazardous, involving as it does a drift of 
more than 2,000 miles in a straight line through an 
unknown region, during which the party in its voyage 
(lasting two or more years, we are told) would take only 
boats along, encamp on an iceberg, and live there while 
floating across ” 

After this General Greely proceeds to prove the 
falsity of all my assumptions Respecting the objects 
from the Jeannette , he says plainly that he does not 
believe in them “ Probably some drift articles were 
found,” he says, “ and it would seem more reasonable to 
trace them to the P or tens , which was wrecked in Smith 
Sound about 1,000 miles north of Juhanehaab” 

“ It is further important to note that, if the articles were 
really from the Jeannette , the nearest route would have 
been, not across the North Pole along the east coast of 
Greenland, but down Kennedy Channel and by way of 
Smith Sound and Baffin Bay, as was suggested as to 
drift from the Portcns ” 

We could not possibly get near the Pole itself by a 
long distance, sajs Greely, as “ we know almost as well 
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is if we h ul Mxn it ill it there is in iht unknown regions 
in extensile Iind which is the birthphcr of the ilil 
topj>ed icelicrgs or tin julrocr)sttc tci In this 
glacier covered land which he is of opinion mu l Ik. oh r 
300 miles in diameter ind which sends nut icclx r^s to 
GreenLind is well is to i rmr Josefs I .and 0 the I oh 
itself must be situ itnl 

\s tn tin indestructible ship hi snjs it isci rtainl) 
i most dcsinble thing for Dr N insen Mis me miiig 
however is that it cinnot Ik- built Dr \ insen 

appears to believe I lint the question of building on such 
lines is will gne the ship the gre itcst |>owtrof rosisunci 
to the pressure of the ice tloc his not lxin thoroughK 
and Mtisfoctoril) solictl ilthough hundreds of thousands 
of dollars have Iks n sj>cnt for this end h\ the seal ind 
wh ding cnmpnnu s of Scotland ind Ni wfoundLind As 
in luthont) he quote's Mcliille and sa>s ever) \rctic 
mugitor of e\|K.*ncnce »gree*s with Mrliilles dictum 
that even if built solid a \csscl could not withst ind the 
ice pressure of the lieai) |*>Lir j>ack " To mj assertion 
that the ice along the Siberian const is compnntiiel) 
thin 7 to 10 feet " he ng un quotes Mcliille who sjHnks 
of ice *0 feet high uc. (something we did not dtv 
co\e*r b) tlie w*i> during the whole of our vovige). 


>\uh rcftrcnce lu hK i-atcmcnt that 1-cigh Smiih had otnerred 
with uxbcrjp on the h rik tn-if nwtf of hn>nr Jo<.cr« land, it mijr be 
tenurled that no human bdre, hai ever l«en there. 
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After giving still more conclusive proofs that the 
From must inevitably go to the bottom, as soon as it 
should be exposed to the pressure of the ice, he goes 
on to refer to the impossibility of drifting in the ice with 
boats And he concludes his article with the remark 
that “Arctic exploration is sufficiently credited with 
rashness and danger m its legitimate and sanctioned 
methods, without bearing the burden of Dr Nansen’s 
illogical scheme of self-destruction ” 

From an article Greely wrote after our return home 
in Harpers Weekly for September 19th, 1896, he 

appears to have come to the conclusion that the 
Jeannette relics were genuine and that the assumption 
of their drift may have been correct, mentioning 
“Melville, Dali and others” as not believing m them 
He allows also that my scheme has been carried out 
in spite of what he had said This time he concludes 
the article as follows — “ In contrasting the expeditions 
of De Lons: and Nansen it is necessarv to allude to 
the single blemish that mars the otherwise magnificent 
career of Nansen, who deliberately quitted his comrades 
on the ice-beset ship hundreds of miles from any known 
land, with the intention of not returning, but, in his 
own reported Avords, ‘to go to Spitzbergcn Avhere he 
felt certain to find a ship 600 miles aw a) ’ De Long and 
Ambler had such a sense of honour that they sacrificed 
their lives rather than separate themsches from a dying 
man whom their presence could not saA c It passes 
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comprehension how Nansen could Iwvi thus devilled 
from th< most sacml dut) devolving on the comm older 
of a naval expedition I he safe return of l>rtv« 
Captain Sverdrup with the Fraw docs not excust 
Nansen Sverdrup s consistence courage and shill in 
holding Test to the I raw and bringing his com rides 
Inch to \oru~i) will wm for him in the minds of man) 
laurels even brighter than those of his able ami acc >m 
pi (she'd chief 

One of the few who public]) gave to m > plan th« 
supjwrt of his scientilic authont) was Professor Sujun 
the well known I diior of Z\lcnnann s AfiUnhnifcn In 
an article in this journal for 1S91 (je 191) he not >nl) 
spoke wnrml) in its favour I>ut supported it with new 
suggestions. His view W’as that what he terms the 
\rctic wind shed” probnbl) for thi greater part of the 
year divides the unknown polar basin into two parts 
In the eastern part the prevailing wands blow towards 
the Uenng Sen while those of the western part blow 
towards the Atlantic. He thought that ns n rule this 

wind shed must he near the Bering Sen and that the 
prevailing winds in the tracts we purposed traversing 
would thus favour our drift Our e.\j>cncncc bore out 
Professor Supan s theory in a rcmnrknbh degree 
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Poor n \uin as the scheme appeared to some, it received 
powerful support from the Norwegian Gov eminent and 
tire King of Norway A Bill was laid before the 
Storthing for a tyrant of ,£11,250 (200,000 kroner) or 
two-thuds of the estimated cost The remaining third 
I hoped to be able to raise from private sources, as I 
had alread) received promises of support from many 
quarters 

On June 30th, 1890, the amount demanded was voted 
b) the Stoi thing, which thereb) expressed its wish that 
the expedition should be a Norwegian one In January, 
1891, Mr T hos P'earnley, Consul Axel Heiberg and 
Mr Hllef Ringnes set to work to collect the further sum 
required, and in a few da) s the amount was subscribed 

His Majest) King Oscar gave ,£1 125 (20,000 kroner) 
while private individuals in Nonvay gave as follows — 
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Coo ul \xcl llcibcrp 

Ibtln (bur) 

Mr Won Chr lloucn 
Mr A. Dick Ilmfk 

Ditto (bier) 

Mr Then. rVamltjr (roenfuM) 

Ditto 

Me*. rv. Ringnn t Co ((newer ) 

PlUO ( hlCT ) 

Mr A S kfmtrrnd (merchant) Drammen 
» Ditto (Utrr) 

Mr I- *umdt (merchant) Uergen 
Coouil \\eu>e l^ebcrp 
Mr Halier Sebon 

Tbron-Harald cJcl JarUlxr b and C Imen 
kfold, Miokter of State 
Cormil Nlrolaj" II knudlror CbrUibnuind 


£ ' * 
jO lo o 
J93 «5 o 
i 135 ° ° 
81 5 o 

393 ‘S ° 
j8i 50 
5 f < o 
381 t , o 
S< 3 0 
381 co 
56 c o 
181 5 o 

5f 3 10 o 
3S1 5 o 

563 10 o 
381 5 o 


A monk foreign contributors inn) be mentioned the 
Royal Geographical Socict) of I omlon which show cd 
its sjmpath) with the undertaking b) subscribing £300 
sterling Ihron Oscar Dickson provided at his own 
cost the electric installation (dynamo accumulators and 
conductors) 

As die work of equipment proceeded it appoanal that 
the first estimate \vns not sufficient. This was espccnil) 
due to the ship winch was estimated to cost £8 437 iar 
(150000 kroner) but which enme to nenrl) double that 
sum Where so much was at stake, I did not think it 
right to stud) the cost too much if it seemed that a little 
extra outln) could ensure thi successful result of the 
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expedition The three gentlemen who had taken the 
lead in the first collection, Mr Thomas Fearnley, 
Consul Axel Heiberg, and Mr E lief Ringnes, undertook 
at my request to constitute themselves the Committee of 
the expedition and to take charge of its pecuniary affairs 
In order to cover a portion of the deficiency, they, 
together with certain members of the Council of the 
Geographical Society, set on foot another private sub- 
scription all over the country , while the same society at 
a later period headed a national subscription By these 
means about £956 $s was collected in all I had further 
to petition the Norwegian Storthing for an additional 
sum of .£4,500, when our national assembly again gave 
proof of its sympathy with the undertaking by granting 
the amount named (June 9th, 1890) 

Finally Consul Axel Heiberg and Mr Dick subscribed 
an additional £337 10s each, while I myself made up 
the deficiency that still remained on the eve of our 
departure 
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brATFvKi or \ccoim oi tnr h\riniTi)X ox ms bitm 


oi t 1893 

JtruMff 



Kroner 

a 

swtv < rant 

280,000 

0 

H M Hi King ami wiginal jniraic subscriber* 

105 000 

0 

Private Jali'Tnjftton of the Geographical ‘Society 

13 781 

33 

National subscription 

3 387 

33 

Interest accrued 

9 73 j 

8 

< uarantced liy private individuals 

5 r 4 °° 

0 

Deficit covered l>) V. HeflieTg and A. Dirk 

I ,000 

0 

Ditto f Nansen 

S^o° 

0 

Geogra| hfcal Sxiet) 1 -ondon (.£30©) 

II Simon Wanrhesicr (,£ioe) 

V Norwegian in Riqa 000 rouble*) and other* 

9 ns 

62 

lota) 

444,339 

38* 

* Nearly .£15,000 




kroner 

ore. 

Wages account 

46^40 

0 

IJfe insurance premiums of numed participators 

S 3 <JJ 

90 

IrtJtmmcrUi acci unt 

13 9,8 

68 

Ship account 

271 937 

8 

Pros ioonj account 

39,»73 

98 

Expenses account 

10 611 

38 

Equipment account 

57 .S- 1 * 

34 

Total 

444,339 

36 


It will be evident Ircm the plan above expounded that 
the most important point in the equipment of our 
expedition was th« building of the ship that was to carry 
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us thiough the clieadcd ice regions The construction 
of this vessel was accordingly can icd out with greater 
caie, probably, than has been devoted to any ship that 
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has hitherto ploughed the Arctic waters I found in the 
well-known shipbuilder, Cohn Archer, a man who 
thoroughly understood the task I set him, and who 
concentrated all his skill, foresight, and rare thorough- 
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ness ujKjn l lu work \\c must ^rui full) recounts that 
the mjccvsx of the expedition w i in no nm ill dearer dm 
to this nnn 

If wr turn our attention t the Ion* list of fomu r 
expeditions and t v thi ir equipment* it cvnnni hut stnk< 
us that scirctl) a miijJ xrssel Ii.u1 Ihto limit q»ecu!l) 
for thi purpnsc-**tn fact the m »j »nt) of t xpl irrrs li i\ « 
not c\cn iimuded thcimehrs with xrssels whirli win 
mammalia mtmdrd for icr n.n i Ration This is tin mon 
surpnstn^ when we nam-mlnr tlu Mims of monc) dint 
h.i\ r !»rrn lavished on the equipment of some of these 
expeditions Tlu fact is the) hate general!) Iietn in 
such a hum to srt out tint then h is l*-en no time to 
dexotr to a more can fill iqmpmrnt In innn> cases 
indeed prepinttons wi re not Ik^iiii until a few months 
liefon thi < xjK'diiion sided Flu: present cxjxdition 
howcair could not \ h * equipped in so short a time ind 
if the xo)*aj,c itself took thm ji irs thi preparations 
took n i less time while tlu schenu wis conceived tlmci 
three )i us earlier 

FLin after plan «lid Archer m ik« of the projected ship 
one model nfter mother w is prepared and abandoned 

Fresh improvements wire constantl) Ix-in;, sujjgcstcd 
The form we fmnll) ndhensl to mnj seem to minx 
people hj no menus benuiiful hut that it is well adapted 
to the ends in \ icw 1 think our exp-dmon has futlv 
prov ed \\ hnt w in < speci ill) aimed at was as men 
tinned on pn^t 30, to pvc the ship such sides that jl 
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could readily be hoisted up during ice pressure, without 
being crushed between the floes Greely, Nares, etc, 
etc , are certainly right in saying that this is nothing 
new I relied here simply on the sad experiences of 
earlier expeditions What, however, may be said to be 
new is the fact that we not only realised that the ship 
ought to have such a form, but that we gave it that form, 
as well as the necessary strength for resisting great ice- 
pressure, and that this was the guiding idea in the whole 
work of construction Colin Archer is quite right in 
what he says in an article in the Noisk Tzdssknft for 
Sovecsen , 1892 — “ When one bears in mmd what is, so 
to speak, the fundamental idea of Dr Nansen’s plan in 
his North Pole Expedition -it will readily be seen 

that a ship which is to be built with exclusive regard to 
its suitability for this object must differ essentially from 
any other previously known vessel 

“In the construction of the ship two points must be 
especially studied, (1) that the shape of the hull be such 
as to offer as small a vulnerable target as possible to the 
attacks of the ice , and (2) that it be built so solidly as 
to be able to withstand the greatest possible pressure 
from without in any direction whatsoever ” 

And thus she was built, more attention being paid to 
making her a safe and warm stronghold while drifting in 
the ice, than to endowing her with speed or good sailing 
qualities 

As above stated, our aim was to make the ship as 
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smooth as possible, without projecting tdges, while plane 
, ttfu's win »s much as possjbh molded in the 
n* tghbourhood ol the most \ulncrahle points, and the 
Indl assttrn* d a plump md rmindtd form bow stern, 
uni 1 < < 1 — nil vu r< rotmdt d nil so that the iu should not 
he ahh to get i gup of hei am where 1 or this reason, 
t,>o, tin I * c 1 wa> sunk in the planking so that barely 
thrit mehts protriuh d and its edgts were rounded 
1 lie object was that ‘the whole craft should be able to 
slip like an til out of tin embraces of the ice” 

Pin hull was made pointed fore and air, and somewhat 
resembles a pilot boat, minus the keel and the sharp 
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gnrboard strikes noth ends wen. made sj>ecnll) 
strong The stem consists of three stout 0,1k be uns 
one inside the other forming nn aggregate thickness 
of 4 feet (1 25 m.) of solid oak inside the stem ire 
fitted solid breasthooks of 0.1k rnd iron to bind the 
ships sides together and from these breasthooks stajs 
arc placed ngmnst the pawl bit. The bow is protected 
b) an iron stem and across it are fitted transverse bars 
which run some small distance btckwnrds on either side 
as is usual in sealers. 

The stern is of a special ami somewhat peculiar 
construction On either side of the rudder and pro* 
pellcr posts — which ire t»ide*d 4 inches (65 cm ) -is 
fitted a stout oak counter timlx.r following the curvature 
of the stem right up to the upjicr deck and forming so 
to speak, a double stem jx>st The pi inking is earned 
outside these timbers and the stem protected by heavy 
iron plates wrought outside the planking 

between these two counter timbers there is a well for 
the screw and also one for the rudder through which 
they can both be hoisted up on deck. It is usual m 
sealers to has c the screw amngwl in this way so that it 
can casil) be replaced b) a spare screw should it be 
broken bj the icc. But such an arrangement is not 
usual in the case of the rudder and while with our 
small crew and with the help of the capstan wc could 
hoist the rudder on deck in n few minutes in case of any 
sudden ice pressure or the like I have known it take 
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sellers with .1 cicu of met 60 men set era! hours, or 
ivcn a whole clay, to ship a fiesh ruddei 

The stem is, on the whole, the Achilles’ heel of 
slaps in the polai seas , here the ice can easily 
mfhet great damage, for instance, by breaking the 
rudder 'I o guard against this danger our ruddei w r as 
placed so low down as not to be \1s1ble abo\e water, so 
tint if a (loe should strike the iesscl aft it would 
break its force against the strong stern-part and could 
hard!) touch the mddei itself As a matter of fact 
notwithstanding the \ lolent pressures we met with we 
ne\ er suffered am injur) in this respect 

In crj thing was of couise clone to make the sides of 
the ship as strong as possible The frame timbers wore 1 
of choice Italian oak that bad onginalK been intended 
for the Norwegian na\y, and had lam under cover at 
Horten for 30 years They were all grown to shape 
and 10-11 inches thick The frames were built in two 
courses or tiers, closel) wrought together, and connected 
by bolts, some of which were meted 0\ er each joint 
flat iron bands were placed The frames were about 
2i inches (56 cm ) wade, and were placed close together 
with onl) about an inch or an inch and a-half between , 
and these interstices were filled with pitch and sawdust 
mixed, from the keel to a little distance aboi e the water- 
line, in order to keep the ship moderate!) watertight, 
even should the outer skin be chafed through 

The outside planking consists of three layers 
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The inner one is of oak 3 inches thick fasti ned with 
spikes and cnrcfulb caulked outside this another oak 
nhcnthinj, 4 inches thick fastened with through lx»lts 
and caulked and outside these comes the ice skin of 
preenheart which like the other p! inking runs n^ht 
down to the keck At the water line it is 6 inches thick 
^raduollj diminishing towards the Uitiotn to \ inches 
It is fastened with nails and ja^cd l*»lts md not with 
through bolts, so tint if the tee h id sinpjied off the 
whole of the ice shenthmj, the hull of the shift would 
not ha\c suffered nn) ^rcat ilam^c 1 hr lining msith 
the frame timbers is of pitch pine planks, somi 4 
home 8 inches thick it was also cm full) milked onct 
or twice 

The total thickness of the ships sides is therefore 
from *4 to -*8 inches of solid watertight wihxI It will 
rcndil) be understood tlwi such n ships side with its 
rounded form would of itself offer i ut) good resist met 
to the ice Inil to make it still stronger thi inside was 
shored up in tier) possible wa) so that tin. hold looks 
like a cobweb of balks, stanchions mil braces In the 
first place, then, arc two rows of beams, the ujipCr deck 
and between decks, principal) of solid oak parti) also 
of pitch pine and all of these an further connected 
with each other as well as with the sides of the ship l>) 
numerous supports The accomjMn) ing diagrams will 
show how the) are amoved The diagonal Mi ) h are, 
of course placed ns nearl) ns possible at right nngles to 
1 
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the sides of the ship, so as to strengthen them against 
•external pressure and to distribute its force The 
vertical stanchions between both tiers of beams and 
between the lower beams and keelson are admirabl) 
adapted for this latter object All are connected 
together with strong knees and iron fastenings, so that 
the whole becomes as it were a single coherent mass 
It should be borne in mind that, while in former 
•expeditions it was thought sufficient to give a couple of 
beams amidships some extra strengthening, every single 
cross beam in the From was stayed in the manner 
•described and depicted 

In the engine-room there was, of course, no space for 
supports in the middle, but in their place two stay ends 
were fixed on either side The beams of the lower deck 
were placed a little under the water-line, where the ice- 
pressure would be severest In the after-hold these 
beams had to be raised a little to give room for the 
•engine The upper deck aft, therefore, was somewhat 
higher than the main deck, and the ship had a poop or 
half-deck, under which were the cabins lor all the 
members of the expedition, and also the cooking-galley 
Strong iron riders were worked in for the whole length 
of the ship in the spaces between the beams, extending 
in one length from the clamp under the upper deck 
nearly to the keelson The keelson was in two 
tiers and about 31 inches (80 cm) high, saving m the 
•engine-room where the height of the room only allows 
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• n** tier Th« Up| const is of two liras ) \mrnem 
rim lo^s 14 mchrs Mjmr* Imt i lias Iwrn mention si 
so Innlt in that onk 3 mchr-s |,mtrudr Indow thr outrr 
plunking Thr sides of the hull irr rounded downwards 
to the krr| jy that i innsvrrM- srttmn it thr midship 
frtmr reminds one firullj of hdf 1 coeoimit rut tn 
two 1 hr htgbrr thr hip I lifted oM of thr wit r 
the heavier does sbr of tour** Ih-c imr tnd th gr« 1,rr 
hrf pressure on th» icr Imt for thr- ilxivr n ison 
thr raster also d»v* u Iwcomr f >r th« icr to lilt To 
oliHifr much licrlin„ in rt^ thr hull should In lifted 
\rr\ high thr Inittom w is mule llut ami tht (»r \ si 
I » l»r in excellent tdex I endeavoured to determine 
exjirn mental!) thr friction if 1 re igamst wood anti 
t iking into account thr strength of the hip mil thr 
angle of her stirs with thr Mirfirr of th» w nrr I 
rune to thr conclusion th tt hrr strmgth must l»r man) 
times sufficient to withsttnd thr pressure ncct*ssar) to 
lift her Till* calculation w is imp!) Inuair nit b) 
rx|Kmcnce 

The principal dimensions of thr slnj> wm* is 
follows — length of keel 10 Atl lrngth of w iter 
lmr 1 13 fret length from stem to Mi m on deck 
12S frit extreme breadth j<J fert Imadth of mu r 
lint exclusive nf icr skin j_j feet depth 17 An 
draught of water with light cargo taj fret displacement 
with light cirgo 530 tons with liras) cargo tht druight 
is over 15 feet, and the disphci mem is Soo tons 


1 2 
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there is a freeboard of about 3 feet 6 inches The hull 
with boiieis filled was calculated to weigh about 
420 tons, and with Soo tons displacement there should, 
therefore, be spare carrying-powder for coal and other 
cargo to the amount of 3S0 tons Thus, m addition to 
the requisite provisions for dogs and men for more than 
five years, we could carry coal for four months steaming 
at full speed, which w'as more than sufficient for such an 
expedition as this 

As regards the rigging, the most important object was 
to have it as simple and as strong as possible, and at 
the same time so contrived as to offer the least possible 
resistance to the wind while the ship was under steam 
With our small crew it w'as moreover of the last import- 
ance that it should be easy to work from deck For this 
reason the Fram u r as rigged as a three-masted fore-and- 
aft schooner Several of our old Arctic skippers dis- 
approved of this arrangement They had always been 
used to sail with square-rigged ships, and with the 
conservatism peculiar to their class w r ere of opinion 
that what they had used was the only thing that could 
be used in the ice However, the rig w r e chose was 
unquestionably the best for our purpose In addition to 
the ordinary fore and-aft sails we had two movable yards 
on the foremast foi a square foresail and topsail As the 
yards were attached to a sliding truss they could easily be 
hauled down when not in use The ship s lower masts 
were tolerably high and massive The mainmast was 
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nl*mi So feet high the nnm topmast wv; 50 fii 1 high 
and the crow s nest on the toj) was d>oui to fm t ( ?2 m ) 
altovc the w it«r It tns imj>omm to h i\c this is high 
as jmssihlt so is to ha\c 1 more < \temled \iew whin it 
ctmc to picking our tn) through the ict Tin iggrc 
gate sail area was iIkmu 6 000 s<j fret 

The ships engine a inpli < \pansmn was math with 
lenticular cart The work w is done at the \krr> 
Mechanical 1 actor) anil I ngmeir \nr!>rch di'senes 
esju'aal cmhi for its construction \\ ith hisipnck insight 
he fon*s.iw thr \arious |>osstbilitirs that might occur and 
took precautions against them The triple expansion 
s)ste*m was chosen as l>eing the most economic d in tin 
consumption of coal but as it might liajipi n tliat oni 
or other of th« cylinders should get out of order it was 
arranged l)) means of separate pipes that an) of the 
cylinders could Ik. cut off am! thus the other two or at a 
pinch c\en one alone could be used. In this wn\ the 
engine b) tin mire turning of acock or two could be 
change'll at will into a compound high pressure or low 
pressure 1 ngine. Although nothing ew cr went wrung with 
iui) of the c)lmdtrs this amng<*meni was freijucntK use'll 
w ith advantage. 11) using the engine ns acomi>ound on« 
we could for instance gt\c the / ram greater speed fora 
short time, and when occasion demanded we often took 
this means of forcing our w a) through the Ice. The engine 
was of 20 indicated horse power and wc could in calm 
weather with a light cargo attain a sjiccd of 6 or 7 knots. 
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T ho propclleis, of winch we had two in icserve, w r ere 
two-bladed, and made of cast-iron , but we never used 
eithci the spaie piopellers or a spare rudder which v r e 
had w ith us 

Oui quarters la), as befoic mentioned, abaft under the 
half-deck, and were arianged so that the saloon, which 
formed our dining-room and dravung-room, w^as in the 
middle, surrounded on all sides by the sleeping-cabins 
These consisted of four state-rooms with one berth apiece 
and tw r o with four berths The object of this arrange- 
ment was to protect the saloon from external cold , but 
further, the ceiling, floors and walls w r ere covered with 
several thick coatings of non-conducting material, the 
surface la>er, in touch with the heat of the cabin, con- 
sisting of air-tight linoleum, to prevent the warm, damp 
air from penetiating to the other side and depositing 
moisture, which would soon turn to ice The sides of 
the ship were lined with tarred felt, then came a space 
with cork padding, next a deal panelling, then a thick 
layer of felt, next air-tight linoleum, and last of all an 
inner panelling The ceiling of the saloon and cabins 
consisted of many different layers air, felt, deal panelling, 
reindeer hair stuffing, deal panelling, linoleum, air and 
deal panelling, which, with the 4-inch deck-planks, gave 
a total thickness of about 15 inches To form the floor 
of the saloon, cork padding, 6 or 7 inches thick, w r as laid 
on the deck planks, on this a thick wooden floor, and 
above all linoleum The skylight which was most 
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exposed 10 (lir roJd wax protected l») three |>am x «»( 
gilts one within the other and in various nth* r n i\ 
One of ill*' (jmtc'l difficultly of hfr on ixtnnl ship 
w hicli fnrmrr Arctic e\j*ditions hid h id in contend 
with n is tbit 111 uM lire collecting on ihi cold rmtsid 
walls « 'fiber fmre it one or ran down in mu im »nt<» 
ill** iK-nhs and on 10 the floor Thus it was not umivu.il 
In find th matin' ev cnnv»*rtrd im ► mnn « r less miInI 
IIUvv* v of ur \\r honrvrf hj ll «•%< HIT mgi niriHs 
cntirrlv iwmbtl uch in unpli uini slat* of tilings ml 
whiith* lire w is lighted in 1 lit -tlnou tin n was not 1 
lru< of ntmsttin 1 n the w ills even in the sloping c duns 
In fnmt of the saloon lav tin Cf*>k s gallev on either 
sjd of which w j i romjMnmn Iruling to the deck 

As i prediction igainst the cold etch of these com 
pinton wa\s was tilted with four mji lit sola! doors con 
sistmg of M-vrrat la)ers of wood with fc It Ikiwitii ill 
of which had In Im pissi-d through on going out Ami 
the more comph lelj to exclude the cold mr the thresholds 
of the floors were made more than ordmaril) higlL On 
the h dfsleck ov< r the cook s gilh ) littwetn the mnn 
mist and the funmJ w is i cliart room f icing the Ikiw 
md 1 sm dlrr work room jUift 

In order to secure the safrt) of the ship in case of 1 
I* ik the hold was divided into three cor nj art mints hj 
waurtight bulkheads He*sides the. usual pumps \u had 
11 powerful ccntnfugil pump driven 1>> the engine, which 
could l>c connected with cich of the three compartments 
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It may be mentioned as an improvement on former expe- 
ditions that the Pram was furnished with an electric 
light installation The dynamo was to be driven by the 
engine while Ave were under steam , while the intention 
was to drive it partly by means of the wind, partly by 
hand pow r er, during our sojourn in the ice For 
this purpose we took a windmill with us, and also a 
“ horsennll ” to be worked by ourselves I had antici- 
pated that this latter might have been useful in giving 
us exercise in the long polar night We found, 
however, that there were plenty of other things to 
do, and we never used it , on the other hand, the 
windmill proved extremel}' serviceable For illumination 
when we might not have enough potver to produce 
electric light, we took with us about 16 tons of petroleum, 
which Avas also intended for cooking purposes and for 
Avarming the cabins This petroleum, as well as 20 tons 
ot common kerosene^ intended to be used along with 
coal in the boiler, Avas stored in massive iron tanks, eight 
of Avhich AA r ere in the hold, and one on deck In all, the 
ship had eight boats, tAVO of Avhich Avere especially large, 

* This oil, by means of a specially constructed steam-jet apparatus, 
Avas injected into the furnaces m the form of a fine spray, A\hcre it 
burned in a very economical and saving manner, gu ing forth a great 
amount of heat The apparatus was one Aihich has been applied to 
locomotnes m England, aa hence it Aias procured It appeared howeier, 
that it tended to OA'erheat the boiler at one particular point, A\here it 
made a dent, so that ive soon abandoned this method of firing 
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30 Jr t I Wf, and 0 f rt H|i|r 1 lu^c were intended for 
u-r m the slop should »fli r ill lw* lost the » I* i 
\*-in K »h*l wr shoild livr in them while drafting m th 
icr I lir\ wrr? J irj < rnuo^lt to acci mmodite the uhol 
slupscompim prmtM ms fur itwnj months I h^n 
th rr nrrr four smaller |>o.ils « f tin form se ilrp, ^mmllx 
« lh \ urrr rMrriJmj,l\ str mij, an! Ii^htl) Innit 
(ho of oil, and tuo if rim Tim srxrnth l>oit u \ i 
'•null pram ind thr rqjilh i launch uith a jx trolnim 
engine uhich liowrver was not \rr) s mcnbb ind 
nu rd us i j,rrit deal ol trouble 

\s I shall h i\r frequent occasion I itrr on to sjh ik < f 
»th r d t«K of our equipment I shall content mjolf 
hrn with mentioning a few of thrmirt imjKmant 

S|*-u il atu ntK»n was of course devoted to our com 
no sarut "»h a \icw to obviating tin. danger of sain) 
imluher ailments. The principle on which I ictnl in 
the cli nee of provisions ins to combine v im t) with 
wlMilesomeness. I vrr) single irticli of food w is 
chi mrcnll) anil) sal Ik fore Imn^ adopted and ^rrat care 
w «s taken dial it sliould Itr pro]x.rlv picked Such 
articles, rv< n as hn ail drill! timetables etc uc wert 
sohhfrd down in tins as a protection against damp 
\ ^nod M*nr> was of f,rrat liti|>ortnnci. loan ix|H.ab 
lion like mirs, and thanks to publishers nnd friends IkhIi 
in our own and in other countries we wire ver) will 
Mijiphed in this resjiect 

Tin instrument* for taking scientific o!r>inations of 
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course foimccl an important part of our equipment and 
special care uas bestowed upon them In addition to 
tlie collection of instruments I had used on my Green- 
land expedition, a gicat many new ones were provided, 
and no pains were spaied to get them as good and 
complete as possible For meteorological observations, 
in addition to the ordinary thermometers, barometers, 
aneroids, psychrometers, hygrometers, anemometers, etc , 
etc , self-iegistcring instruments were also taken Of 
special importance were a self-registering aneroid 
barometer (barogiaph) and a pair of self-registering 
thermometers (thermographs) For astronomical obser- 
vations we had a large theodolite and two smaller ones, 
intended for use on sledge expeditions, together with 
several sextants of different sues We had, moreover, 
four ship’s chronometers and several pocket chrono- 
meters For magnetic observations, for taking the 
declination, inclination and intensity (both horizontal and 
total intensity) we had a complete set of instruments 
Among others may be mentioned a spectroscope 
especially adapted for the northern lights, an electro- 
scope for determining the amount of electricity in the 
air, photographic apparatuses, of which we had seven, 
large and small, and a photographometer for making 
charts I considered a pendulum apparatus vith 
its adjuncts to be of special importance to enable 
us to make pendulum experiments in the tar north 
To do this, however, land was necessary, and, as 
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w l did not find any this instrument unfortunatcl) 
did not come into use. lor hydrographic observe 
tions we took i full equipment of water samplers deep 
water thermometers, etc. To ascertain the saJtness 
of the water we had in addition to the ordmarv are 
ometers an electric apparatus specially constructed by 
Mr Thomdc. Altogether our scientific equipment was 
especially excellent thanks in great measure to the 
obliging assistance rendered me by many men of science. 
I would take this opjiortunity of tendering my special 
thanks to Professor Mohn who besides seeing to the 
meteorological instruments, helped me in many other 
way s with his valuable ndv icc to Professor Gcclmuy den 
who undertook the supervision of the astronomical 
instruments to Dr Neumcycr of Hamburg who took 
charge of the magnetic equipment and to Professor 
Otto Pcttcrson of Stockholm and Mr Thombe, of 
Chnstiunm, both of whom superintended the hydro- 
graphic department Of no less importance were the 
physiologico- medicinal preparations, to which Professor 
Torup devoted particular care. 

As it might be of the utmost importance in several 
contingencies to have good sledge-dogs I applied to my 
fnend Baron Edward von Toll of St Petersburg and 
asked him whether it was possible to procure serviceable 
animals from Siberia.* With great courtesy Von Toll 

* I had thought of procuring dogi from the Eikiroo of Greenland 
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No soonci did the plan of my expedition become 
knoun. than petitions poured in b> the hundred from all 
quaiteis of the earth, fiom Europe, America Australia, 
Irom persons who wished to take part in it. m spite of 
the man\ warning voices that had been laised It was 
no oasj thing to choose among all the brave men w'ho 
applied As a matter of course it was absolutely 
essential that e\ cayman should be strong and healthy, 
and not one was finally accepted till he had been carefully 
examined by Professor Hialmar Heiberg, of Christiania 

The following is a list of the members of the expedi- 
tion — 

O/fo Neumann Nn dr up, Commander of the F; am, 
was born m Bmdal in Helgoland, 1855 At. the age of 
seventeen he went to sea, passed his mate’s examination 
in 1878, and for some )enrs was captain of a ship In 
1888-89 he took part in the Greenland Expedition As 
soon as he heard of the plan of the Polar Expedition he 
expressed his desire to accompany it, and I knew' that I 
could not place the Fram in better hands He is 
married and has one child 

Sigurd Scott-Hanscn, First Lieutenant in the Navy, 
undertook the management of the meteorological, 
astronomical, and magnetic observations He w r as 
born in Christiania in 1S6S After passing through 
the Naval School at Horten, he became an officer in 
1889, and First Lieutenant in 1892 He is a son of 
Andreas Hansen, parish priest in Christiania 
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//run/ (*n~r IrPuw^ doctor nnd Ikh in* t ( tin 
rvj^liiKn m< l*>rn fn Prammrn m iSCO wit r hi 
faihrr was nt that um*’ a ch-r^man Hr Ih*c imr i 
tuitriu in an I I m mnltcin in lit pnni, 

« f tMt 

7V/y./»r Clan frit Jar m tlr of ihr /rtf hi 
U»m il TmmvS w nitre hi* fathrr u is i hips 

rtpnm aftrnvarls harl* tir master md hi id pil »i \t 
the aj,r of liftrm In* nml le* *-rj tnd |ms r,J his miirs 
« \ammation four \rnrv Lie r Hr j»rni two \rin. in 
\t w /rahnd mil from ih'*6 n hi* m m on mn^rs to 
ihr \reec V-4 a*. skipjx-r rf i Tn inui loop 1 1 « i 
married ami lias om chil I 

In/itr Irtunitfti chirf im^ineer of tin Pratr v\ is 
I mm at Horen in In iSS.j hr |usms! Ins 

technical rxaminatinn ami soon -lfterwinU Ins rnjjnri rs 
cvamimtion 2 or iwcnt) fiv« >i ir> h« lias l»rrn tn 
the \a\ v where he attuned the rml of elm f rnqm -i r 
He is mamnl and lian six children. 

Jutll steward nml cook of th« /ram ms bom 
in the parish of bklet nt nr krayni nt t^Oo. Ills 
fuher CLtm Nielsen wnn « finru r nnd shipnwmr In 
1879 he passed hi* imtr*t « \ munition and his Imn 
captain of n ship mnn> )< in He is mnmrd and Ins 
four children 

J*ars PetUrson second engineer of the / ram was 
bom in i860 at Horn, near Landsknrxa in Sweden of 
Norwcj,bn parents. Ik 11 » full) ijnaljticd smith and 
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machinist, in which capacity he has served m the 
Norwegian Navy for several years Is married and has 
children 

Fredenk Hjalmar Johansen , Lieutenant in the Re- 
serve, was born at Skien in 1867, and matriculated at the 
University in 1886 In 1S91-92 he went to the Mihtan 
School and became a supernumerary officer He was so 
eager to take part in the expedition that, as no other 
post could be found for him, he accepted that of stoker 

Peter Leonard Hcnrikscn , harpooner, was born in 
Balsfjord, near Tromso, in 1859 From childhood lie 
has been a sailor, and from fourteen years old has gone 
voyages to the Arctic Sea as harpooner and skipper In 
1888 he was shipwrecked off Novaya Zemlya in the 
sloop Emghcden , from Chnstiansund He is married 
and has four children 

Bernhard Nordahl w r as born in Christiania in 1862 
At the age of fourteen he entered the Navy and 
advanced to be a gunner Subsequently he has done a 
little of everything, and among other things has worked 
as an electrical engineer He had charge of the djnamo 
and electric installation on board, acted, moreovei, as 
stoker, and for a time assisted in the meteorological 
observations He is married and has fne children 

Ivar Otto Irgat* Mogstad was born at A tire in 
Nordmore in 1856 In 1877 passed his examination as 
first assistant, and from 1SS2 onwards was one of the 
head keepers at the Gaustad Lunatic As} lum 
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l>ernl Hen! at Ixirn in 1S00 wrnl |n m \ fir m ven! 
\iarv. In jKoo hr pn^^il his mitt s rxamimu »n smt 
which bx. lwi siilctl a male tn srwrtl xo> i^i-s lo ihr 
Arctic Set We m^a^ctl him 4 t Tromw just n iu 
wen Stirling It w is s when hr rime fin Ixianl lo 
sfK-dU i > tnc nml it 10 ocJ<kU th** / mw rt sail 
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T ijl Start 

“So inn cl I north to the gloomj abode 
'I hat the sun ne\er shines on — 

There is no da> ” 

h was midsummer day A dull, gloomy day, and with 
it came the me\ itablc leave-taking The door closed 
behind me For the last time I left my home, and w r ent 
alone down the garden to the beach wdiere the Frains 
little petroleum launch pitilessly awaited me Behind me 
bn all I held dear in life And what before me ? How r 
mail) years w ould pass ere I should see it all again ? 
What would I not have given at that moment to be able 
to turn back , but up at the wnndow little Liv w r as sitting 
clapping her hands Happy child, little do you know 
what life is — how strangely mingled and how full of 
change Like an arrows the little boat sped over 
Lysaker Bay, bearing me on the first stage of a journey 
on w'hich life itself, if not more, w'as staked 

At last everything was in readiness The hour had 
arrived towards which the persevering labour of years 
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had l>ecn ina^inth !>ent nnd with it the let lm^ tint 
cvtnllitn^ licinf. provalrd and completed res|KmMlnltt\ 
mi^ht l*c thrown aside am! the ucarv limn it h t lint! 
rest 1 he /ram lie-* vondrr it IVjijhtv iken ntl\ 

juntin^ and* tiling for the signal nljrn thr launch nimr 
puffing past D)tu and runs nlnnj, i lr The deck i 
cJomtIv packed with pmjifc come to !m<1 » I 1st farcwill 
mJ now nil mu t Irtvrthe •'hip Then the hnxm weighs 
inch* r and I ruflv hdrn nnd mown*, slowl) makes th» 
tour *f the little criTk The ipwvs irr l>I irk with 
crowds of |>eoplc w iwn^ ihnr hats and handkerchief 
Hut mIctuIv and (parti) the /ram hr ids towards thi 
Ijonl •■teers slowlv past Ihjph and Dvm nut on lit r 
unknown path while lutle mmhlc craft stcamrrs, nnd 
pleasure l*ut sw inti around her IVao ful md snu^ 
la) the \HIis tl in^ the fhorr Ix-hmd their veils of 
foliage just ns the) ever srrmed of old \h I fur is 
the woodland sIojk* nnd never did it h*ok fairer” I on^ 
lon^ will it be before we shall plough these well known 
waters again. 

And now i list farewell to home- \ ornler it lies on 
the jioint the fjord sparkling in front pmi and fir 
woods around a litth smilm* meadow I ind iml Jong 
wood-clad raises lx hind Through the glass one could 
descr> a sumtm r clad figim b) the l*ench under tlm tir 
tree. 

It was the <1 irkest hour of the whole joume*) 

And now out into the Ijonl It was rain) weather 
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and a feeling of melancholy seemed to brood over the 
familiar landscape with all its memories 

It was not until noon next day (June 25th) that the 
Fram glided into the bay by Rsekvik, Archer’s ship) ard, 
near Laurvik, where her cradle stood, and where many 
a golden dream had been dreamt of her victorious 
career Here we were to take the two long-boats on 
board and have them set up on their davits , and there 
were several other things to be shipped It took the 
whole day and a good part of the next before all was 
completed About three o’clock on the 26th we bade 
farewell to Rsekvik, and made a bend into Laurvik Bay 
in order to stand out to sea by Frederiksvsern Archer 
himself had to take the wheel and steer his child this 
last bit before leaving the ship And then came the 
farewell hand-shake , but few words were spoken, and 
they got into the boat, he, my brothers, and a friend, 
while the Fram glided ahead with her heavy motion, 
and the bonds that united us were severed It was sad 
and strange to see this last relic of home in that little 
skiff on the wide blue surface, Anker’s cutter behind, 
and Laurvik further in the distance I almost think a 
tear glittered on that fine old face as he stood erect in 
the boat and shouted a farewell to us and to the Fram 
Do you think he does not love the vessel ? That he 
believes in her I know well So ve gave lnm the first 
salute from the Fram s guns a worthier inauguration 
they could not well have had 
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Full speed ahead and in the calm bright summer 
weather while the setting sun shed his beams over the 
land the JFram stood out towards the blue sea, to get 
its first roll in the long heaving swell They stood up 
in the boat and watched us for long 
We bore along the coast in good weather past 
Chnstiansand. The next evening June 27th we were 
off the Naze. I sat up nnd chatted with Scott Hansen 
till late in the night He acted as captain on the trip 
from Christiania to Trondhjem where S\ erdrup was 
to join after having accompanied his famil) to 
Steenkuer As we sat there in the chart house and 
let the hours slip by while we pushed on in the ever 
increasing swell all at once a sea burst open the door 
nnd poured in. We rushed out on deck. The ship 
rolled like a log the seas broke in over the rails on 
both sides, and one b) one up came all the crew 
I feared most lest the slender davits which supported 
the longboats should give way and the boats them 
selves should go overboard perhaps canning away with 
them a lot of the rigging Then twent) five empty 
paraffin casks which were lashed on deck broke loose, 
washed backwards and forwards and gradually filled 
with water so that the outlook was not altogether 
agreeable. But it was worst of all when the piles of 
reserve timber spars, and planks, began the same dance, 
and threatened to break the props under the boats 
It was an anxious hour Sea-sick I stood on the 
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bridge, occupying myself in alternately making libations 
to Neptune and trembling for the safety of the boats 
and the men, who were trying to make snug what 
they could forward on deck I often saw only a 
hotch-potch of sea, drifting planks, arms, legs, and 
empty barrels Now a green sea poured over us 
and knocked a man off his legs so that the 
water deluged him , now I saw the lads jumping 
over hurtling spars and barrels, so as not to get 
their feet crushed between them There was not 
a dry thread on them Juell, who lay asleep in the 
“ Grand Hotel,” as we called one of the long-boats, 
awoke to hear the sea roaring under him like a 
cataract I met him at the cabin door as he came 
running down It was no longer safe there, he 
thought , best to save one’s rags — he had a bundle 
under his arm Then he set off forward to secure his 
sea-chest, vhich was floating about on the fore-deck, 
and dragged it hurriedly aft, while one heavy sea 
after another swept over him Once the Fram buried 
her bows and shipped a sea over the forecastle There 
was one fellow clinging to the anchor-davits over the 
frothing water It was poor Juell again We were 
hard put to it to secure our goods and chattels 
We had to throw all our good paraffin casks overboard, 
and one prime timber baulk after another went the 
same way, while I stood and watched them sadly as 
they floated off The rest of the deck cargo was shifted 
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aft on to the half-deck. I nm afnid the shares in the 
expedition stood rather low at this moment Then all 
at once, when things were nl>out at their worst with 
us, we sighted a bark looming out of the fog ahead 
There it La) with royals and all sails set is snugl) ind 
peaceful!) ns if nothing was the matter rocking gentlx 
on the sea. It made one feel almost sax age to look it 
it Visions of the 1*1) ing Dutchman and other dexilr) 
flashed through m\ mind 

Tenable disaster in the cook s galle) • Mogstad 
goes in and sees the whole wall sprinkled oxer xxith 
dark, red stains — rushes off to Nordahl and sa)s he 
behexes Jucll has shot himself through despair at the 
insufferable heat he complains so ilxnu. Great 
revolver disaster on board the /~ raw * 

On close inspection hoxxexcr the stains appeared 
to proceed from a box of chocolate that had upset in 
the cupboard 

Oxx mg to the fog x\ c dared not go too near land so 
kept out to sea, till at Last toxvards morning the fog 
lifted somcxvhat and the pilot found his bearings 
between Tarsund and Hummerdus We put into 
Lister Tjord intending to anchor there and get into 
better sea trim but as the xxcather improxed xxc xxent 
on our wa) It was not till the afternoon that we 
steered into Ckcrsund oxving to thick xveather and a 
stiff breeze, and anchored :n Hoslands Ba) where our 
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pilot, Hovland," 1 ' lived Next morning the boat davits, 
etc , were put in good working order The From, 
however, was too heavily laden to be at all easy m a 
seaway , but this we could not alter What we had 
we must keep, and if we only got everything on deck 
shipshape and properly lashed, the sea could not do us 
much harm however rough it might be , for we knew 
well enough that ship and rigging would hold out 

It was late in the evening of the last day of June 
when we rounded Kvarven, and stood in for Bergen in 
the gloom of the sullen night Next morning when I 
came on deck, Vagen lay clear and bright in the sun, 
all the ships being gaily decked out with bunting from 
topmast to deck The sun was holding high festival in 
the sky — Ulnken, Floiren and Lovstakken sparkled and 
glittered, and greeted me as of old It is a marvellous 
place, that old Hanseatic town ' 

In the evening I was to give a lecture, but arrived 
half an hour too late For just as I was dressing to go, 
a number of bills poured in, and if I was to leave the 
town as a solvent man I must needs pay them, and so 
the public perforce had to wait But the worst of it was 
that the saloon was full of those everlastingly inquisitive 


Both Hovhnd who piloted us from Christiania to Bergen, and 
Johan Hagensen who look us from Bergen to Yardo, were most kindly 
placed at the disposal ol the expedition by the Nordenfjeldske 
Steamship Company of Trondhjem 
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touttsts. I could 1 m. af i whole conip m> of tht m 
besieging m) cabin door while I was dr<*s mg declaring 
the) must shake h mils with th< doctor ’ * One of th* m 
actuall) jiccjm^I m through the Mntihtor it mi m> 
secrUir) told me afterwards. \ nice sight she must 
hive wn tin love!) creature' Uqmrt savs she dn w 
her head luck ver) quicklv lndc<*tl it <vcr> pine 
where we put in we wire looked on somewhat is wild 
animals m i memgme. lor the) |x.*rpcd unnn 
momou 1) it us in < ur licrths is if we lud licen lxars 
nnd lions in i den and we could hear tin m loudly 
disjiuting imon ft themselves as to who was who md 
whether those ncircst ind di ireM to us whose jiortmts 
hung on the walls could Ih_ called putt) or not \\ hen 
1 had fimslieil m) toilette 1 opened the door cauitousl) 
made a rush through the g iping conqian) There he 
is, there he is! H t the) cal leal to each other as the) 
tumbled up the stents ifu r mi It was no use I w is on 
the qua) and in the carnage long before the) liad reached 
the dock 

At S o clock there was a great Imnqtict man) fine 
speeches good fare nnd excellent wine, prett) I idles 
music, nnd dancing till far into the night 

Nut momin n at u oclock — it wis Sunda) — m 
bright sunshin) weather we stood northwards over 
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Bergen Fjord, many friends accompan) ing us It was 
a lovely, never-to-be-forgotten summer day In Herlo 
Fjord, right out by the skerries, they parted from us, amid 
wavmgs of hats and pocket-handkerchiefs , we could see 
I he httle harbour boat for a long while with its black 
cloud of smoke on the sparkling surface of the water 
Outside, the sea rolled in the hazy sunlight , and within 
lay the flat Mangerland full of memories for me of 
zoological investigations in fair weather and foul, ycais 
and years ago Here it was that one of Norway’s most 
famous naturalists, a lonel) pastor far removed fiom the 
outer world, made Ins great disco\eries Here I myself 
first groped my w ay along the narrow path of zoological 
research 

It was a wondious evening The lingering flush of 
vanished day suffused the northern sky, while the 
moon hung large and round over the mountains behind 
us Ahead lay Alden and Ivinn, like a fair) land rising 
up from the sea Tired as I was, I could not seek 
m) berth , I must drink in all this lowliness in 
deep refreshing diaughts It was like balm to the 
soul after all the turmoil and friction with crowds of 
strangers 

So we went on oui waj, mostly in fair weather, occa- 
sionally in fog and rain, through sounds and between 
islands, northwards along the coast of Norwa) A 
o-lorious kind — 1 wonder if another fntrva\ like this is 
to be found the whole world o\er 1 Those ne\ er-to-be- 
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like this hi fore anv thing has been accomplished There 
is an old mv mg — 


“ \t (.\c lilt (h) slnl! be pmsed, 

1 he wife when she is burnt, 

I he sword when tried, 

1 lie woimn when tmrried, 

I lie ire when pissed mcr, 

-\le when drunk " 

Most touching u.is the interest and S)nipath) with which 
these poor fisher- folk and peasants greeted us It often 
set mu wondering I felt the) followed us with fervent 
eagerness I remember one da) — it was north in 
Helgoland — an old woman was standing waving and 
waving to us on a bare crag Her cottage lay some 
distance inland I wonder if it can reall) be us she is 
waving to,” I said to the pilot, who was standing beside 
me * You may be sure it is,” was the answer “But 
how can she know who we are 5 ” “Oh 1 they know all 

about the Flaw up here, in every cabin, and the) will 

* * 

be onahe look-out for you as vou come back, I can tell 
)Ou,” he answered Ay, truly, it is a responsible task 
weaie undertaking, when the whole nation are with us 
like this \\ hat if the thing should turn out a huge 
disappointment 1 

In the evening I would sit and look around — lonely 
huts la) scattered here and there on points and islets 
Here the Norwegian people wear out their lives in the 
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struggle with the rocks irt the struggle with the •* 1 
and it is this people that is sending us out into the grc.it 
hazardous unknown tlie vtr) folk who stand there in 
their fishing boats and look wondcnngl) after the r ram 
as she slowl) and hcavil) steams along on her north w ird 
course. Mam of them wave their sou westers and 
shout Hurrah! Others have barelj lime to ga]>e at 
us in wonderment In on the jwmt nre a troop of 
women waving and shouting outside a few boats with 
ladies in light summer dresses and gentlemen at the oars 
entertaining them with small talk as thej wave their 
parasols and pocket-linndkerchiefs. \ e*s it is the) who 
are sending us out It is not a cheering thought. Not 
one of them probabl) knows what the) are pa)ing thur 
monc) for Ma>bc the*)* hare heard it is a glorious 
enterprise but wh) 5 to what end? Arc we not 
defrauding them > But their c>cs are nvetted on the 
ship and perhaps there dawns before their minds a 
momentar) vision of a new and inconceivable world 
with aspirations after a something of which the) know 
naught And here on board arc men who are 

leaving wife and children behind them. How sad has 
been the separation — what longing what ) earning await 
them in the coming )cars f And it is not for profit the) 
do iL Tor honour and glor) then? These ma> be 
scant enough It is the same thirst for achievement 
the same craving to get be)ond the limits of the known 
wrhich inspired this people tn the Saga times that is 
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stirring in them again to-day In spite of all our toil 
for subsistence, in spite of all our “peasant politics,” 
sheer utilitarianism is perhaps not so dominant among us 
after all 

As time was precious I did not, as origiilally intended, 
put in at Trondhjem, but stopped at Beian, where 
Sverdrup joined us Here Professor Brogger also came 
on board, to accompany us as far as Tromso 

Here, too, our doctor received three monstrous chests 
with the medicine supply, a gift from Apothecary Bruun 
of Trondhjem 

And so on towards the north along the lovely coast of 
Nordland We stopped at one or two places to take 
driecl fish on board as provision for the dogs Past 
Torghatten, the Seven Sisters, and Hestemanden, past 
Lovunen and Traenen, far out jonder in the sea, 
past Lofoten and all the other lo\ ely places — each 
bold gigantic form wilder and more beautiful than 
the last It is unique — a fairyland— a land of dreams 
We felt afraid to go on too fast — for fear of missing 
something 

On July 1 2th we arrived at Tromso, where w r e w’ere 
to take m coal and other things, such as reindeer cloaks, 
“komager” (a sort of Lapp mocassin), Finn shoes, 
‘senne” grass, dried reindeer flesh, etc, etc, all of 
which had been procured by that indefatigable friend of 
the expedition, Advocate Mack Tromso gave us a cold 
reception — a north-westerly gale, with driving snow find 
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sIl-cl Mtuimwis l‘ W •"’ l * r,r ’ 1 

cnM.ro! »uh «mu .(nun t . the u .in > r < r ti «»' 
the M 0 ln<tcrr-t Jutt ■! o ! re . «' 1 T ^ 

people there Mht then tru.t.1 n ! n n n»\* r^ >tli ■> )» ' 
l*crha^ the* w»*rc tfr.u\ the 1 *Wr *<*■ M * »f “ 
tfi<rq>utr for m a town vh n* th<\ h »M w W t~r ■x 
on Mwfcuminrf Oa\ wr wts l** $ tr S 4fr< * ^ r 3ni ' 1 r * 
in (he wa) of weather 

In Troms \ th< n**vt tty a r» * n iVrtj-- 

didon wat tn^a^oJ lit ml If nt n— a «te I f ^ t»» 

looL it. Itcon^malU mlrridal -ctnnjuntir <j r-a t 
as far a*; ^ i^,or Strait lul ji\ i trill t «!f <l 
the whole \o) 3 £e tvich U' and \ fn\ <1 a \ r» t j r ti 
non fynn^, not *ifd) 4 nj ital -vr^n I*4t a <\ e-rfo\ I 
amusing comrade 

\(w 't uv) of iwn tty\ we i^am «^t mit On tl ♦ 
night of the lCih hm nf the Virth t i{»e of 
we met with such n na\t) v -4 ami -.hijtjvM **> ni>r » 
water on dee). that we jhh into K^ to a«Jj« r 

our cargo Jitter b\ shifting the mtl iml tn »tm H a fr* 
other changes. We uorln) m th,s the it hr! ,/**,» 
da)s, and made everything th cr for the V «>v |» 
Nmi l* 7«nlya, I h.vl it frtM il,mi„ht of ( iV.tn, < n 
heard 1 fresh iuppl, «f cml n \ -mil 1.tii m v Wllr 
aircad) deqd. Inden. iml lhi Umma w ,s t„ s 1t 

'.Bffor Sirait urlh coni in ihru^ht n (km. ... t on 
>emed ft nb fttui « e hndnlro,.!) t m <m l.„r,l ns 
"«ghv expect lad ncidicr in m.ssinj, tin. \\ | mt . <s •, 
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and Barents Sea At ten o’clock in the evening we 
weighed anchor and leached Vardo next evening, where 
we met with a magnificent lcception There was a 
band of music on the pier, the fjord teemed with boats, 
Hags wa\ ed on every hand, and salutes were fired 
The people had been waiting for us ever since the 
prc\ ious evening, we were told— some of them, indeed, 
coming from Vadso — and they had seized the oppor- 
tunity* to get tip a subscription to provide a big drum 
for the town band, the “North Pole” And here we 
were entertained to a sumptuous banquet, with speeches 
and champagne flowing in streams, ere we bade Norway 
our last farewell 

The last thing that had now to be done for the Fram 
w as to have het bottom cleaned of mussels and weeds, 
so that she might be able to make the best speed 
possible This wwk W'as done by divers, who w^ere 
readily placed at our service by the local inspector of the 
Government Harbour Department 

But our oum bodies also claimed one last civilised 
feast of purification, before entering on a life of savagery 
The bath-house of the town is a small timber building 
The bath-room itself is low, and provided with sh eh es 
wdiere you lie dowm and aie parboiled with hot steam, 
which is constantly kept up by w'ater being thrown on 
the crlowung hot stones of an awful oven, worthy of hell 
itself, while all the time young Quaen (lasses) flog you 
with birch twigs After that you are rubbed down, 
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washed and dned delightful!) — c\<.r) thing being well 
managed dean and comfortable I wonder whether old 
father Mahomet Ins set up a bath like thu in hn 
pandisc. 


it 



CHAPTER IV 


EaUIWU.I ro l\nkWA\ 

I mr in a sluing mood as I sat up the last night 
wining Utter 4 ' and telegrams We had bidden farewell 
to our excellent pilot, Johan Hagensen, who had piloted 
us fiom Hagen, and now we were only the thirteen 
numbers of the expedition, together with my secretary , 
Christofersen, who had accomj)amed us so far, and w f as 
to go on with us as far as Yugor Strait Ever) thing 
was so calm and still, sa\e for the scraping of the pen 
that was sending off a farewell to friends at home 

All the men were asleep below 

The last telegiam was written, and I sent my secre- 
tar) ashore with it It was 3 o’clock in the morning 
when he returned, and I called Sverdrup up and one or 
two others We weighed anchor, and stood out of the 
haibour in the silence of the morning The town still 
lay wrapped in sleep, everything looked so peaceful and 
lovely all around, with the exception of a little stir of 
awakening toil on board one single steamer in the 
harbour A sleepy fisherman stuck his head up out of 
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the half deck of his ten-oared boat and stared at us is 
we steamed jwst the break u iter and on the irttnue 
cutter outside then. " it i in m fishing in tint t irl> 
morning light 

This List impression of Nonn\ ms just the right om 
for ut to cirr) aw i' with u**. Such l>cmhcrnt J>cact 
nnd calm such a nr*t for the thoughts no huhhuh and 
turmoil of JKOjik with their hurnhs and salutes. I hi 
masts in the liarbour the house roofs and clumnc)s siikkI 
out against tlic cool morning sL) Just then tin sun 
broke through the mist and smiled o\er the short — 
rugged Imre and weatherworn in the hw) morning hut 
still lo\c!) — dotted here anti then with tin) houses and 
Ixmts and all Norwa) la) liehmd tt 

While the /rain was slowl) tnd tjuietl) working her 
wi) out to sea, towards our distant goal I stood and 
watched the land gradual)) fading awn) on the honron 
I wonder what will hapjnm to lier nnd to us before we 
ngaln sec Norw i) rising up o\cr the sea J 

Hut a fog soon came on nnd obscured ever) thing 

And through fog nothing but fog we steamed aw a) 
for four dajs without stopping until when I came on 
deck on the morning of the -5th of Jul) liehold clear 
weather 1 The sun was sinning in a cloudless sk> the 
bright blue sea was hcaung with a gentle swell Again 
it was good to be *i hung being and to drink in the 
peacefulness of the sea in long dnughts Towards noon 
we sighted Goose Land on Noiaya 7 eml) a and stood in 
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towards it Guns and cartridges were got ready, and we 

looked forward with joyful anticipation to roast goose and 

other game , but we had gone but a short distance when 

the grey woolly fog from the south-east came up and 

enveloped us Again we were shut off from the w-orld 

around us It was scarcely prudent to make for land, 

so we set our course eastwards towards Yugor Strait , 

but a head wind soon compelled us to beat up under 

steam and sail, which we went on doing for a couple 

of days, plunged in a world of fog Ugh 1 that endless, 

stubborn fog of the Arctic Sea ' When it lowers its 

curtain, and shuts out the blue above and the blue below, 

and everything becomes a damp grey mist, day in and 

\ 

day out, then all the vigour and elasticity of the soul is 
needed to save one from being stifled in its clammy 
embrace Fog, and nothing but fog, wflierever we turn 
our eyes It condenses on the rigging, and drips down 
on every tiniest spot on deck It lodges on your clothes, 
and finally wets you through and through It settles 
down on the mind and spirits, and everything becomes 
one uniform grey 

On the evening of July 27th, while still fogbound, we 
quite unexpectedly met with ice , a mere strip, indeed, 
which w r e easily passed through, but it boded ill In 
the night we met with more — a broader strip this time, 
which also we passed through But next morning I was 
called up with the information that there w r as thick, old 
ice ahead Well, if ice difficulties were to begin so soon, 
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\t would lx. a lud look out indee-d Such arc the chill 
surprises that the Arctic Sen luis more tlun mrnigh of 
I dressed and was up m the crow s nest in a twinkling 
The ice La) extended c\cr> where as fir as the <•)< could 
reach through the fog which had lifted a little Then 
wns no small q inn tit > of Ice but it was lolcrabl) open 
and there was nothing for it Init to be true to our \v u tch 
word and gt fmm**— push onwards. I or a good while 
we picked our waj Hut now it I>cgan to he closer w uh 
large lloes ever) here nnd then and at the same time 
the fog grew denser and we could not see our wa) at 
all To go ahead in difficult »cc and m a fog is not \er) 
prudent for it is impossible to tell just where )ou are 
going and )ou arc apt to Ik. set fa t before \ou knov 
where )ou are So we had to stop and wait Hut vt»U 
the fog grew e\er denser while the ice did the same. 
Our hopes meanwhile rose and fell but mostl) the latter 
I think To encounter so much ice nlrend) in these 
waters, where at this time of ) car the sea is as a 
rule, quite free from it, boded anything but good. 
Alreatl) at Tromstt and VardO we had heard Ixul news 
the White Sen, the) said had onl> been clear of ice 
a \cr) short time and a !>oat that had tried to reach 
\ ugor Strait had had to turn back because of the ice. 
N either were our anticipations of the Kara Sea 
altogether checrfuL What might we not expect there ? 
Tor the Urania with our coal too this ice wns a 
bad business for it would be unable to make its wa) 
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through unless it had found navigable water further 
south along the Russian coast 

Just as our prospects were at their darkest, and we 
were preparing to seek a way back out of the ice which 
kept getting ever denser, the joyful tidings came that 
the fog was lifting, and that clear wviter was usible 
ahead to the east on the other side of the ice After 
forcing our way ahead for some hours between the 
heavy floes, w r e were once more in open water This 
first bout with the ice, however, showed us plainly what 
an excellent ice-boat the jFram was It was a royal 
pleasure to work her ahead through difficult ice She 
twisted and turned “like a ball on a plittcr” No 
channel between the floes so winding and awkward 
but she could get through it But it is hard w'ork for 
the helmsman “Hard a-starboard 1 Hard a-port ' 
Steady! Hard a-starboard again 1 ” goes on incessantly 
without so much as a breathing-space And he rattles 
the wheel round, the sweat pours off him, and round 
it goes again like a spinning-wheel And the ship 
swings round, and wriggles her way forward among 
the floes without touching, if there is only jus t an 
opening wide enough for her to slip through, and 
where there is none she drnes full tilt at the ice, 
with her heavy plunge, runs her sloping bows up 
on it, treads it under her and bursts the floes asunder 
And how strong she is too' E\cn when she goes 
full speed at a floe, not a creak, not a sound is to 
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be heard in her if she gives a little shake it is all she 
does. 

On Saturday Jul) 29th we again headed eastwards 
towards Yugor Strait as fast as sails and steam could 
tike us. We had open sea ahead the weather was fine 
and the wind fair Next morning we came under the 
south side of Dolgoi or LangOia, as the Norwegian 
whalers call it, where we had to stand to the northw'ard 
On reaching the north of the island we again bore 
eastwards. Here I descried from the crow a nest as 
far as l could make out several islands which arc not 
giien on the charts. They lay a little to the cast of 
LangOia. 

It was now pretty clear that the Urania had not 
made her way through the ice. While we were sitting 
in the saloon in the forenoon talking about it a cry was 
heard from deck that the sloop was in sight It was 
jo) ful news but the joy was of no long duration The 
next moment we heard she had a crow s-nest on her 
mast, so she was doubtless a sealer When she sighted 
us she bore off to the south probably fearing that we 
were a Russian war ship or something equally bad. So 
as we had no particular interest in her we let her go 
on her way in peace. 

Later in the day we neared Yugor Strait Wc 
kept a sharp look-out for land ahead but none could 
be seen Hour after hour passed as we glided onwards 
at good speed but still no land Certainlj it would not 
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be high land, bul nevertheless this was strange Yes 

there it lies like a low shadow over the hon/on on the 
poit bon It is land — it is Vaigats Island Soon we 
sight more of it — abaft the beam, then too the mainland 
on the south side of the strait More and more of it 
comes in sight — it increases lapidly All low and level 
land, no heights, no variety, no apparent opening for 
the stiait ahead Thence it stretches away to the north 
and south in a soft low curve This is the threshold 
of Asia’s boundless plains, so different from all we have 
been used to 

We now glided into the strait with its low rocky 
shores on either side The strata of the rocks he end- 
va}S, and are crumpled and broken, but on the surface 
evei) thing is level and smooth No one who travels 
ovci the flat green plains and tundras w'ould ha\c any 
idea of the mysteries and upheavals that he hidden 
beneath the sw r ard Here once upon a time w r ere 
mountains and a alleys, now r all w'om atvay and washed 
out 

We looked out for Khabarova On the north side of 
the sound there w r as a mark , a shipwrecked sloop lay 
on the shore, it w r as a Norwegian sealer The wreck of 
a smaller vessel lay by its side On the south side w r as 
a flag-staff, and on it a red flag , Khabarova must then 
he behind it At last one or tw'O buildings or shanties 
appeared behind a promontory, and soon the whole place 
lay exposed to view, consisting of tents and a few houses 
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On a little jutting-out point close b) us was n 1 irge red 
building with white door frames of a \er) homelike 
appearance. It was indeed a Norwegian warehouse 
which SibinakofT had import e<I from I nimirkn Hut 
here the water ms shallow and we h«id to proceed 
carefull) for fear of running aground \\ e kept hca\ mg 
the lead inccssantl) — we had 5 fathoms of water and 
then 4 then not much more than we needed and then it 
shelved to n little over 3 fathoms This was rather too 
dose work so we stood out again a bn to wait till we 
got a little nearer the place 1>cforc drawing in to the 
shore. 

A boat was now seen slowl) approaching front the 
Land A man of middle height with n n oj>en kindl) face 
and reddish beard came on lxxtrd Ul might ba\ c l>cen 
a Norwegian from his appearance. I went to meet him 
and asked him in German if he was Trontheim ^ es, he 
was. After him there came a number of strange figures 
clad in hca\> robes of reindeer skin which near!) touched 
the deck On their heads the) wore peculiar baschhk 
like caps of reincalf skin beneath which strongl) marked 
bearded faces showed forth such ns might well hn\c 
belonged to old Norwegian Vikings. The whole scene, 
indeed called up in my mind a picture of the Viking 
Age of expeditions to Gardankc nnd Hjarmeland 
The) were fine stalwart looking fellows, these Russian 
traders, who barter with the natives giving them brand) 
in exchange for bearskins, sealskins, nnd other valu iblcs 
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rectangular foi in, and an octagon, il pavilion, not unlike 
in, un summer-houses 01 gaidcn pavilions that I have 
seen at home How far the divergence between the two 
foimsof ichgion was indicated in the two mathematical 



THE MW CHURCH AND TI1D OLD CHURCH AT KII VBAROVA 

{From a Photegrafh ) 


figures I am unable to say It might be that the 
simplicity of the old faith vas expressed in the simple, 
four-sided building, while the rites and ceremonies of 
the other were typified in the octagonal form, with its 
double number of corners to stumble against Then we - 
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must go and sec the monaster) — Skit as it was called 
— where the six monks had lived, or rather died from 
what people said was scurv) probably helped out b\ 
alcohol It lay o\er against the new church and 
resembled an ordinary low Russian timber house. The 
priest and his assistants were living there now and had 
asked Trontheim to take up his quarters with them 
Trontheim therefore, in\itcd us in and wc soon found 
ourselves in a couple of comfortable log built rooms with 
open fire places like our Norwegian peis. 

After this we proceeded to the dog-camp which was 
situated on a plain at some distance from the houses and 
tents. As we approached it the howling and barking 
kept getting worse and worse When a short distance 
off we were surprised to see a Norwegian flag on the 
top of a pole. Trontheim s face beamed with jo) as our 
ey es fell on it. It was he said under the same flag as 
our expedition that his had been undertaken. There 
stood the dogs tied up, making a deafening clamour 
Many of them appeared to be well-bred animals — long 
haired, snow white, with up-standing ears and pointed 
muxzles. With their gentle, good natured looking faces 
they at once ingratiated themselves in our affections. 
Some of them more resembled a fox and had shorter 
coats, while others were black or spotted. Evidently they 
were of different races and some of them betrayed 
by their drooping ears a strong admixture of European 
.jtblood. After hawng duly admired the ravenous 
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" *' ,fI «i>M swallowed mv fish (gw imad), not 

vufif-m a ‘r<>ti 1 (I, ,1 ot *nulmg and v ranglmg, u took 
1 u ml. util to a l.il* do f 1>\, tti st.tich of game , but 
u< <»nk found an \utu /oil! unit its brood A channel 
luul lv r ti tin < Irnm this I ike t<» < on\ e. \ tit inking w,tt< i* to 
Kit tb »on a At t ending (e> ub it ‘i towhe nu told us, tins 
v ,r. tin v.i-rk of tlt» tnonks - about the onl\ work, pro- 
b,il>l\ tit* \ take n in Itatul *] he soil hire was a 

soil d t\ uni th< channel was narrow and shallow, like a 
ro abide ditdi or putter, the work < mild not hn\e been 
\it \ arduous On the* lull abenc the* lake stood the fiag- 
’tali which we had u<>tt<<d on out aimal It had been 
*te ( tr el In tlti e see-lie nt 'rrontitcun to bid us welcome, 
tud on the. /lag itself, as I afterwards discovered bj 
t h into was tin word * \ orwaits" 'i rontlictm bad been 
told tb it was tin mnu of our ship, so he was not a little 
tits lppoint' d when In* came on board to find it was F> am 
tnsti* id I consoled him. howe\ e r, b\ telling him they 
both meant the same thing, and that Ins welcome was 
just as well im mi, whethei written m German or 
Norwegian Trontheun told me afterwards that he was 
In descent a Norwegian, his father ha\ mg been a ship’s 
captain trom 'I romlhjem, and Ins mother, an Esthoman 
settled at Riga His father had been much at sea, and 
had died earh, so the son had not learnt Norwegian 
NatumlK our first and foremost object was to Icain all 
vie* could about the ice in the Arctic Sea We had 
dt term med to push on ns soon as possible , but w e must 
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have the Uukr put in order first while sundr) pijKrs md 
vtU« in the engine named seeing tn As it would taki 
sc\cnl «l t\s m do tins Sverdrup lYt«*r Ilrnnksca anti 
I set out nt xt ntomin„ in our little i*trolenm Lmnch to 
the iistem opening of the % ugor Strut t * mi with our 
own c\rs whit might h^ the condition of the ice to the 
eastward It "is *» miles thither A qmntit) of 
lee w is drifting through th< strut from the i ist ind is 
there ns i northerly I ire ere wi m once turned our 
courw northwards to get undt r th« Ire of the north shore 
where the witcr w is more open. I lud the nther 
thankless tisk of ictmg is hclimmin and engineer it 
one ind the same tim< Thr lni.it went on like i lilth 
hero nnd made iIkkii mv knots. I \cr) thing looked 
bright Hut ikisl good fortune seldom 1 ists long 
cspcciall) when one h is to do with j>ctroleum launches. 
A defect tn the circulation pump soon Mojij>ed the engine 
ind we could onl) go for short dist mccs at i time till 
we reached the north shore where after two hours hard 
work I got the engines so fir in order as to be able to 
continue our journe\ to the north cast through the sound 
between the drifting floes We got on pre-ttj well 
except form interruption c\er> now and then when the 
engine took it into Its head to come to i standstill It 
caused a good deal of merriment when the stalwart l’eter 
turned the crank to set her o(T again ind the engine 
gave a start so as nearlj to pull his arms out of joint 
and upset him head over heels in the boat. I \er> now 
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and then a flock of long-tafled duck (Harclda glaaalts ) 
or other birds came whizzing by us, one or two of them 
invariably falling to our guns 

We had kept along the Vaigats shore, but now 
crossed over towards the south side of the strait When 
about the middle of the channel I was startled by all at 
once seeing the bottom grow light under us, and had 
nearly run the boat on a shoal of which no one knew 
anything There was scarcely more than 2 or 3 feet of 
water, and the current ran over it like a rapid river 
Shoals and sunken rocks abound there on every hand, 
especially on the south side of the strait, and it required 
great care to navigate a vessel through it Near the 
eastern mouth of the strait we put into a little creek, 
dragged the boat up on the beach, and then taking our 
guns made for some high-lying land we had noticed 
We tramped along over the same undulating plain-land 
with low ridges as we had seen everywhere round the 
Yugor Strait A brownish-green carpet of moss and 
grass spread over the plain, bestrewn with flowers of rare 
beauty During the long, cold Siberian winter the snow 
lies in a thick mass over the tundra , but no sooner does 
the sun get the better of it than hosts of tiny northern 
flowers burst their way up through the last disappearing 
coating of snow, and open their modest cahces, blushing 
in the radiant summer day that bathes the plain in its 
splendour Saxifrages with large blooms, pale yellow 
mountain poppies (papavcr wtchcauh ) stand in bright 
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clusters nml here and there with bluish forget me nots 
and while cloud berr) flowers in some bogg) hollows 
the cotton-grass spreads its wax) down carpet while in 
other sj>ots small forests of blue IkHIs softlx tingle in th 
wind on thur upright stalks. These flowers are not at 
all brilliant specimens being m most cases not more than 
a couple of inches high but the) are all the more 
exquisite on that account, and in mich surroundings their 
beaut) is singular!) nttractixe. While the eje \ainl) 
seeks fora resting place oxer the boundless plain these 
modest blooms smile at jou and take the fane) captixc 

And oxer these might) tundra pLainsof Asia stretching 
infinite!) onwards from one sk) line to the other the 
nomad wanders with his reindeer In rds a glorious free 
life* W r here he wills he pitches his tent, his reindeer 
around him and at his will again he goes on his wa) 

I almost cnxied him He has no goal to struggle 
towards no anxieties to endure — he has merel) to live! 

I well nigh xvished that I could hxe his peaceful life, 
wath xxafe and child on these boundless open plains 
unfettered happj 

After we had proceeded a short distance, we became 
aware of a white object sitting on a stone heap beneath a 
little ndge, and soon noticed more in other dire-ctions. 
The*) looked quite ghostl) ns the) sat there silent and 
motionless W ith the help of m) fleld-glass I dis 
covered that the) were snow -owls, W'e set out niter 
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them, but they took care to keep out of the range 
of a fowling-piece Sverdrup, however, shot one or 
two with his rifle There was a great number of 
them , I could count as many as eight or ten at once 
They sat motionless on tussocks of grass or stones, 
watching, no doubt, for lemmings, of which, judging 
from their tracks, there must have been quantities 
We, however, did not see any 

From the tops of the ridges we could see over the 
Kara Sea to the north-east Everywhere ice could be 
descried through the telescope, far on the horizon — ice, 
too, that seemed tolerably close and massive But 
between it and the coast there was open water, stretch- 
ing like a wide channel, as far as the eye could reach, 
to the south-east This was all we could make out, but 
it was in reality all we wanted There seemed to be no 
doubt that we could make our way forward, and, well 
satisfied, we returned to our boat Here we lighted a 
fire of driftwood, and made some glorious coffee 

As the coffee-kettle was singing over a splendid fire, 
and we stretched ourselves at full length on the slope by 
its side and smoked a quiet pipe, Sverdrup made himself 
thoroughly comfortable, and told us one story after 
another However gloomy a country might look, how- 
ever desolate, if only there were plenty of driftwood on 
the beach, so that one could make a right good fire, the 
bio-o-er the better, then his eyes would glisten with 
delight — that land was his El Dorado So from that 
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time forth he conceived a high opinion of the Silx.n in 
conn — a right good place for wintering he called it 

On our w“i) bach we nn at full spcenl on to a sunken 
rock. After n bump or two the lxm slid over it but 
just os she \rw slipping ofT on the other side the 
propeller struck on the rock so tint the stem gave a 
bound into the air while the engine whirred round it a 
tearing rate. It all happened in a second before I hid 
time to stop her Unluckd) one screw blade was 
broken ofT but we drove ahead with the other ns best 
we coukl Our progress was o rtainlj rather uneven 
but for nil that we managed to get on somehow 

Towards morning we drew near the F ram passing 
two Samojedes who had drawn their boat up on an ice 
Hoe and were looking out for seals. I wonder what the) 
thought when the) saw our tin) l>oat shoot b) them 
v. ithout aceam sails or oars. W e, at all cv ents, looked 
down on these poor savages wath the self satisfied 
compassion of ruropeans, ns, comfortabl) seated we 
dashed past them. 

Hut pnde coaies before a fall ! We had not gone far 
when — whirr whirr whirr — a fearful racket! bits ot 
broken steel springs whizzed past m) ears, and the 
whole machine came to a dead stop It was not to be 
moved cither forwards or backwnrds. The vibration of 
the one bladed propeller had brought the lend line little 
b) little within the range of the flywheel and nil at once 
the whole line was drawn into the machincr) and got so 
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dreadfully entangled in it that we had to take the whole 
thing to pieces to get it clear once more So we had to 
endure the humiliation of rowing back to our proud ship, 
for w r hose fleshpots w r e had long been an-hungered 

The nett result of the day w r as tolerably good new's 
about the Kara Sea , forty birds, principally geese and 
long-tailed ducks , one seal , and a disabled boat 
Amundsen and I, howeter, soon put this in complete 
repan again — but in so doing I fear I forfeited foi ever 
and a day the esteem of the Russians and Samo\ edes m 
these parts Some of them had been on board in the 
morning and seen me hard at work in the boat in my 
shirt sleeves, face and bare arms dirty w ith oil and other 
messes They w r cnt on shore afterwards to Tronthcim, 
and said that I could not possibly be a great person, 
slaving aw r ay like any other workman on board, and 
looking worse than a common rough Tronthcim, 
unfortunately, knew of nothing that could be said in mj 
excuse , there is no fighting against facts 

In the evening some of us went on shoie to try the 
dogs Tronthcim picked out ten of them, and harnessed 
them to a Samojede sledge No sooner were we read) 
and I had taken my seat, than the team caught sight of 
a wretched strange dog that had come near, and off 
dashed dogs, sledge, and my taluable person aftei the 
poor creature Theie was a tremendous tiproai , .ill the 
ten tumbled o\er each other like wild wohes biting and 
tearing wheroer the\ could catch hold , blood ran in 
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streams, and the culprit howled pitnbl) while Tronthum 
tort, round like a madman striking nght ard left with his 
long swatch Samo)cdcs and Russians cimc scmmmg 
from all sides. I sat passu tl) on the sle-dge m thi 
middle of it all dumb with fright ami n w ascicr so Ion;, 
before it occurred to me that then, was |H*rhaj>s something 
forme too to do With a horrible jell I llung myself 
on M>m< of the worst fighters got hold of them bj the 
neck and managed to guc the culpnt lim< to get nw ij 



Our team had got hull) mixed up during th< liattlc 
and it took some lime to disentangle them At 1 ist 
e\er> thing was once more rend) for the start Tront 
htnm cracked his whip and called Pr r r r pr r r r "and 
off we went at a wild gallop o\er grass cla) nnd stones, 
until it setme-d as if the) were going to enrr) us right 
across the lagoon at the mouth of the rncr I kicked 
and pulled in with all m) might but was dragged along 
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and it was all that Trontheim and I with our united 
strength could do to stop them just as they were going 
into the water, although we shouted “ Sass, sass,” so that 
it echoed over the whole of Khabarova But at last we 
got our team turned in another direction, and off we set 
again merrily at such a pace that I had enough to do to 
hold on It was an extraordinary summer ride, and it 
gave us a high opinion of the dogs’ strength, seeing how 
easily they drew two men over this, to put it mildly, bad 
sledging ground We went on board again well satisfied, 
also the richer, by a new experience , having learnt that 
dog-driving, at an}' rate to begin with, requires much 
patience 

Siberian dog - harness is remarkably primitive A 
thick rope or a strap of sail-cloth passes round the animal’s 
back and belly This is held in its place above by a piece 
of cord attached to the collar The single trace is 
fastened under the belly, goes back between the legs, 
and must often plague the animal I was unpleasantly 
surprised when I noticed that, with four exceptions, all 
the dogs v'ere castrated , ^and this surprise I did not 
conceal But Trontheim on his side w f as at least equally 
astonished, and informed me that m Siberia castrated 
dogs are considered the best 4 This was a disappoint- 
ment to me, as I had reckoned on my canine family 

* The ordinary male dog is liable to get inflammation of the scrotum 
from the friction of the trace 
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increasing on the w t) I or the present I should just 
ha\ c to trust to the four ns hole ** dogs and k% »k “ the 
hitch I had brought with mi from home 

Nc\t tin August ist there w is a grt it algous 
festival in khakimNa that of St I Ins Simu)odt 
from far and near had come in with thur n indrer tc ims 
to cclebrttc the da) b) going lo fhuoh and that g< King 
roaring drunk \\c w« re in need of men in the morning 
to help with fillin^ the lmficr with fresh wau r md thi 
tank with drinking water 1ml on account of this fi*sti\ d 
it was difficult to get hold of an) at all At Last b) dint 
« f promising sufficient reward Tronthcim succeeded in 
collecting some |>oor fellows who had not mone) enough 
to dnnk themsekxs as drunk as the da) required of 
them. I was on shore in the morning fsartl) to arrange 
almut the pro\ ision of water jean!) to colk'ci f«>ssik in 
which the rock here abounds, ojiccnll) one rock below 
SibinakofTs warehouse I also took a walk up the lull 
to the we*sg to Trontheuns flag st iff and looked out to 
sea in that direction after the Uranut Hut then was 
nothing to lie Been cxcejn an unbroken se i line. I oaded 
with m) find 1 returned to khalurori, where I of 
course took ad\amagc of the opjiorlunU) to nee some 
thing of the fc^mnl 

I rom carlt morning the women hud been dressed in 
their finest clothes — bnllinnt colours skirts with man) 
tucks nnd grent coloured bows at the end of plaits of 
hair which hung far down their kicks, before semcc 
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an old Samoyede and a comely young girl led out a lean 
reindeer which was to be offered to the church — to the 
old church, that is to say Even up here, as already 
mentioned, religious differences have found their waj 
Nearly all the Samoyedes of these parts belong to the old 
faith and attend the old church But they go occasionally 
to the new one too , as far as I could make out, so as not 
to offend the priest and Sibiriakoff — or perhaps to be 
surer of heaven ? From what I got out of Trontheim 
on the subject, the chief difference between the two 
religions lies in the way they make the sign of the cross 
or something of that sort To-day was high festival in 
both churches All the Samoyedes first paid a short 
visit to the new church and then immediately streamed 
over into the old one The old church was for the 
moment without a priest, but to-day they had clubbed 
together and offered the priest of the new church 
2 roubles to hold a service in the old one too After 
careful consideration, he agreed, and in all his priestly 
pomp crossed the old threshold The air inside was so 
bad that I could not stand it for more than two minutes, 
so I now made my way on board again 

During the afternoon the howling and screaming 
beo-an, and increased as time went on We did not need 
to be told that the serious part of the festival had now 
begun Some of the Samoyedes tore about over the 
plain with their reindeer teams like furious animals 
They could not sit on their sledges, but lay on them or 



man and woman appeared to be drunk reeling about the 
place. One young Samoyede in particular had made an 
ineffaceable impression on them He mounted a sledge 
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lashed at the reindeer, and drove “amuck ” in among- the 
tents, over the tied-up dogs, foxes, and whatever came in 
his way , he himself fell off the sledge, was caught in the 
reins, and dragged behind, shrieking, through sand and 
clay Good Saint Elias must be much flattered by such 
homage Towards morning the howling gradually died 
away, and the whole town slept the loathsome sleep of 
the drunkard 

There was not a man to be got to help Avith our coal- 
shifting next day Most of them slept all day after the 
orgie of the night We had just to do without help , 
but Ave had not finished by evening, and I began to 
be impatient to get away Pi ecious time was passing , 
I had long ago given up the Urania We did not really 
need more coal The wind had been favourable for 
several days It was a south wand, which was certainly 
blowing the ice to the northward in the Kara Sea 
Sverdrup w r as now positive that w r e should be able to sail 
in open water all the way to the New Siberian Islands, 
so it w 7 as his opinion that there was no hurry for the 
present But hope is a frail reed to lean on, and my 
expectations Avere not quite so bright , so I hurried 
things on, to get aw’ay as soon as possible 

At the supper table this evening King Oscai’s gold 
medal of merit was solemnly presented to 7 rontheim, 
in recognition of the great care wuth which he had 
executed his difficult commission, and the a aluable 
assistance thereby rendered to the expedition His 
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honest face beamed at the sight of the beautiful medal 
and the bright ribbon. 

Next da> August 3 rd we were nt last read) for a 
start, and the 34 dogs were brought on board m the 
afternoon with great noise and confusion The) were dl 
tied up on the deck forward and began b> proudmff 
more musical entertainment than we desired. II) 
evening the hour had come. We got up steam— c\tr> 
thing was read) But such a thick fog had set in that 
we could not see the land Now came the moment w hen 
our last friend Chnstofersen was to lease the ship 
We supplied him with the barest sufficiency of pro 
visions and some Ringness ale. While this was 
being done, last lines were added in feverish eager 
ness to the letters home. Then came a hst hand 
clasp Chnstofersen and Tronthum got into the boat 
and had soon disappeared in the fog With them went 
our last post our last link wnth home was broken 
We were alone in the mist on the sea. 1 1 was not likcl) 
that an) message from us would reach the world before 
we ourselves brought the news of our success or defeat 
How much anxiety were those at home to suffer betw<y n 
now and then ? It is tree we might posslbl) be able to 
send letters borne from the mouth of the Olcnck where, 
according to the agreement with Baron Toll we were to 
call in for another suppl) of dogs but I did not consider 
this probable. It was far on in the summer and I had 
an instinctive feeling that the state of the ice was not so 
favourable as I could have wished it to be. 
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Trontheim’s Narrative 

Alexander Ivanovitch Trontheim has himself given an 
account, in the Tobolsk official newspaper, of his long 
and difficult journey with our dogs The account was 
written by A Kryloff from Trontheim’s story The 
following is a short resuvi'e — 

After having made the contract with Baron Toll, 
Trontheim was on January 28th (January 16th by 
Russian reckoning) already at Berezoff, where there was 
then a Yassak meeting,’ and consequently a great 
assembly of Ostiaks and Samoyedes Trontheim made 
use of this opportunity and bought 33 (this ought 
probably to be 40) choice sledge dogs These he 
conveyed to the little country town of Muzln, where he 
made preparations for the “ very long journey,” passing 
the time in this way till April 16th By this date he 
had prepared 300 pud (about 9,600 lbs ) of dog 
provender, consisting chiefly of dried fish For 300 
roubles he engaged a Synane, named Terentieff, with a 
reindeer herd of 450, to convey him, his dogs, and 
baggage to Yugor Strait For three months these two 
with their caravan— reindeer, drivers, dogs, women, and 
children — travelled through the barren tracts of northern 
Siberia At first their route lay through the Ural 


* Yassak is a tax paid in fur by the Siberians 
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Mountains. It wns more a sort of nomadic life than a 
joumc) Thc> did not go straight on towards their 
destination but wandered o\er wide tracts of country 
stopping wherever it was suitable for the reindeer and 
where the) found lichen from the little town of Muzhi 
the expedition passed up the Voikara Ri\er to its 
sources and here began the fisceni of the Ural 
Mountains b) the Pass of kjaila (kjola) In their 
crossing of the chain the) tried to shirt along the foot of 
the mountains climbing aa little as jiossible 

The) noticed one marked contrast between the 
mountains in the northern and those in the southern part 
of the Ural chain In the south the snuw melts quichl) 
in the lower regions and remains l)ing on the tops 
Here (in the northern Ural) on the contrar) the 
mountain tops arc free from snow before the sun i ri)i 
penetrate into the\alle)s and melt it there In some 
\i1le)s cspccinll) those closed b) mountains to the south 
and more exposed to north winds, the snow lies the 
whole summer When the) had got across the Urd 
Mountains they first followed the course of the Ri\er 
Lean a, then crossed it and now followed a whole s)stem 
of small m ers, for which even the uati\ ex have no names 
At last on Ma> 4th the expedition reached the River 
Uasa, on the banks of which la) the hut of the S)nane 
Nikitsa. This uh 3 the one inhabited spot in this 
enormous tract of country n and here they stopjied two 
weeks to rest the reindeer and get provender for them 
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" The country lying between the sources of the Voikarn 
and the Ussa is wooded in every direction" Between 
the River Ussa and the River Vorkuta, and e\en be>ond 
that, Trontheim and his company travelled through quite 
luxuriant wood In the middle of Maj, as the cara\an 
approached the tundra region, the wood got thinner and 
thinner, and by May 27th it was nothing but scattered 
underwood After this came quite small bushes and 
weeds, and then at last the interminable tundra came 
in sight Not to be without fuel on the tundra the) 
felled some dead trees and other wood, eight sledge 
loads The day after they got out on the tundia 
{May 29th) the caravan set off at full speed, the S\riancs 
being anxious to get quickly past a place where a whole 
herd of reindeer had perished some ^ ears before I he 
reindeer-drivers take good note of such places, and do 
everything possible to avoid them, as the animals ma\ 
easily be infected by gnawing the uoncs of their dead 
comrades God help the herd that this happens to ' 
The disease passes rapidly from animal to .1n1111.il, arid 
scores may die of it in a day 

“In this region there are mam bogs, the low land 
forms one continuous morass Sometimes we hart to 
walk up to the waist in water, thus on June «;ih we 
splashed about the whole da) in water, m constant f<ur 
of the dogs catching cold On the 6th a strong north 

-s j i, is disewe is protnbh intlim, or <omc.tImv' n f the «r.._ rner. 
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t^5t wind blew and nt mpht the cold was so seven 
that two remdccr*calves were frozen to dcuh mil 
Instiled this two grown ones were earned off l>> wolves. 

The caravan had often to cross ripid merx whrrr 
it was sometimes \cr) difiwadi to find 1 ford TJirv 
were fruquuitl) obliged to construct 1 bridge with the 
help of tent poles and sometimes blocks of ice and it 
occasional!) took them a whole <ka> to g**t across. II) 
degrees their stippl) of wo«kI was us'd up and it w is 
difficult to pet fixxl cooked I i w hushes were to be 
found. On June 17th the) met v S)nane n tmlcrr 
driver and trader from him the) bought two bottles 
of wine (hr mdv) at 70 ko]>ccks each. U w is, as is 
cm to mar) a ver) friend!) encounter md ended with 
treatings on l>oth sides ()m can see a limp wa) on th* 
tundra thcS)nanes keen r)d delects another hcnl or 
fimoke from inhabited tents 10 versts off and a nomad 
who has discovered the presence of mot ier human 
lieinp 10 or 12 versts off never lets slips the oppor 
tumt) of visiting him in his camp has ing a talk and 
bang regaled with tea or in preference brand) The 
da) nfter June 18th some Samo)edcs who had heard of 
the caravan came on four sledges to the camp The) 
were entertained with tea. The conversation earned on 
111 Samo)xale f was nbout the health of the reindeer our 
joume) and the ua) to \ ugor Strait When the 
scant) news of the tundn had been well discussed 
the) took their departure,” 
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B> the uul of June, when they had got through all 
tlie ramifications of the Little Uinl Mountains, the time 
was thawing near when, according to his agreement, 
1 rontheim w.is due .it Vugor Strait He was obliged 
to hasten the late of travelling, which was not an easy 
mattei, with moie than 40 sledges and 450 reindeer, 
not counting the caKes He, thercfoie, determined to 
diude the car, nan into two parts, leave the women, 
children, and domestic animals behind, and push forward 
without an\ baggage, except the necessary food So on 
June 28th “thirt) sledges, tents, etc, w r ere left with the 
women and children, who were to live their nomadic life 
as best thc\ could 1 he male Syrianes took ten sledges 
and went on with T rontheim ” At last, on July 9th, 
after more wanderings, they saw the sea from a “high 
hill,’ 1 and next da) they reached Khabarova, where 
T rontheim learned that no steamer had arrived yet m 
Vugor Strait, nor had any sail been seen At this time 
the whole shore of Vugor Strait and all the sea within 
sight was coveied with ice, driven there by northerly 
winds The sea w r as not quite open till July 22nd 
Tiontheim passed the time while he w r as waiting for 
the Fram in hunting and making excursions with his 
dogs, which were in excellent condition He w^as often 
m the Sibiriakoff colony, a meeting place for the 
Samoyedes of the district, who come here in considerable 
numbers to dispose of their wares And it was a 
melancholy phase of life he sav r here in this little “ world- 
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forsaken " colony 1 xcr> summer two or three mcr 
chants or peasant trtdm j,cnenlU from I’usto/crsk 
come for the ptiqjose of lurtcnnj, with the Samn) edrs 
and sometimes the Sjnaitcs too for their wares— I k* ir 
skins blubber nml wn! kins reindeer skins and mkIi 
like— j,i' inj, in exchange lei sti^ar llour household 
utensils etc \» transaction take*. place without tin 
drinking <if lirtnili for winch thr Sammrde his m 
insatiable cn\ mj, \\ hen the tndrr Ins succeeded in 
making a |kk»t wretch <|uitc ii|»s\ he llrecrs him and 
liuj s all he wants at some ridiculous juice — the resnll of 
the innsaetton j,cnerall) Uin^ thil the Samo)cdc is m 
debt to Ins belief utor All the traders that come to 
the colon) lmn„ lirandx ami one tfrett drinkm^ l*»ut 
j,oes on all the summer \ou can trll where much 
business is done 1»> the number of Imntl) casks in the 
traders booth There is no |>olicc insj>rccion and it 
would Ik. difficult to orjpinisc an) thin;, of the kind As 
boon as then. i» snow enough for die sledges the mer 
chants reindeer camvnns start from the colon) on their 
homeward journc) loaded with empt) brand) casks and 
with the proceeds of this one sided Ijartcnnj, ” 

On Jul) 30th [this ouj,lit to l>c j^thJ rroniheim saw 
from the shore, first smoke ami soon after a steamer 
There could Ik; no doubt of its bung the rmm \ Ic 
went out in a hide Samoa ode lio.it to meH.t her nml 
called out in Russian that he wanted to Ik. taken on 
WnL 1 rom the steamer the) called back asking who 

K 
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he was, and when they heard his name he was hauled up 
On deck he met Nansen himself, in a greasy working 
jacket He is still quite a young man, of middle height 
Here follows a flattering description of the 
leader of the expedition, and the state of matters on 
board “ It is evident,” he then goes on, “that we have 
here one family, united and inspired by one idea, for the 
carrying out of which all labour devotedly The hard 
and dirty work on board is fairly divided, no difference 
being made between the common sailor and the captain, 
or even the chief of the expedition The doctor, too, 
takes his share in the general work, and this community 
of labour is a close bond between all on board The 
existence of such relations among the ship’s company 
made a very favourable impression on Trontheim, and 
this most of all (in his opinion) justified the hope that in 
difficult crises the expedition would be able to hold its own ” 
“A I Trontheim was on board the Fram every day, 
breakfasting and dining there From what he relates, 
the ship must be admirably built, leaving nothing what- 
ever to be desired The cabins are roomy, and 
comfortably fitted up, there is an excellent library, 
containing the classics of European literature , various 
musical instruments, from a beautiful grand piano to 

* By this he probably means our organ Our other musical instru- 
ments were as follows —An accordion, belonging to the ship, and a 
flute, violin, and several Jew’s harps, belonging to one of the ship’s 

companj 
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flutes and guit irs then chess draught el c til for the 
reerr itK>n of the fomjum 

Htrr follows *\ desert) ition of the Fnwt her genet d 
equipments and commissari it It vt ms in hive mule 
a great imjirrs wm on him that «r lead no mnr (hnmlvl 
on l man) I Has lolil ** hr exclaims that on)) tmong 
the medicine Metres bate tlic) some o or ;o Imttlrs 
of the )tcsi cogn.tc — |>ur< highW readied sjnnt It is 
Nanvn s opinion that lirand) -drinking in dies* northern 
regions i injurious ant! m,i) if indulged in on such a 
difficult ami iLangcrous \o) i^r ha\t \m venous 
tamsequeners lie Ins thcrrf<*rr considered it rxpcdicnt 
to suppl) its place lit font inti \ inous sorts of sweets « f 
which there arc large suj»pli< on Uurd " In harlmur 
the crew sjirnt most < f the iLa\ together in spin of 
commumt) of worl each indta idu.nl s duties ia fixed 
down to the minutest detail Thi-) all sit down to 
menN together with tlic exerjuton of thi acting cook 
whose dut) then tike h) turns. Ilcilth ind good spirits 
are to be n_ud on ewer) face Nansen x irnmm ihlc 
faith in n successful ami happ) issue to their t \|x*di 
tion inspires the wholt crew with coungi and 
confideaice. 

On August 3rd the) shifirtl coal on board tin 
r ram from the ship it hold down to the stoke hold 
(coal tankers). All the memtars of the exjictlition took 
l»art in this work Nansen n their head and the) worked 
united!) and chccrfull) Hus name tin) Nansen md his 
K 
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companions tiled the dogs on shore Eight [this should 
be ten] weie harnessed to a sledge on which three 
pei sons took their places Nansen expressed his satis- 
faction with the dogs, and thanked Trontheim for the 
good selection he had made, and for the excellent 
condition the animals were in When the dogs were 
taken over and brought on board/ Trontheim applied 
to Nansen for a certificate of the exact and scrupulous 
way in which he had fulfilled his contract Nansen’s 
answer w\ns ‘No, a certificate is not enouo-h Your 
duty has been done wuth absolute conscientiousness, 
and you have thereby rendered a great service to the 
expedition I am commissioned to present you with a 
gold medal from our king in recognition of the great 
help you have gnen us’ With these words Nansen 
handed to Trontheim a very large gold medal with a 
crown on it On the obverse is the following inscrip- 
tion ‘Oscar II, King of Norway and Sweden For 
the Welfare of the Brother-Nations ’ And on the 
reverse ‘ Rew'ard for valuable service, A I Tront- 
heim ’ Along with this Nansen also gave Trontheim a 
written testimonial as to the admirable manner in which 
lie had carried out his commission, mentioning that 
for this he had been rewarded with a medal ” 

“ Nansen determined to weigh anchor during the 


* It will be observed that there is some slip of memory here— it was 
the evening before 
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flight of this vimr da)* ind s^ sad on his I >n*, \o> ik< 
without w-iumv, for thr < ‘ <w ^ si * ji ( f rantJ winch lit 
thought must lwvc lx'rn drlayiil !»> the ic* In th 
<\emn„ Tmmhnm look Irur « f tlir wholr jurt) vuih 
hnrt) wishes for thr success of thr rxjwihlion Alonj, 
with him IfcrrOfe Chnstofcrsm rnrrrsjximfi nt <if on 
of the chief lamdon ncwsjujw-tV left the ship lie had 
tccompamrd N insen from \ tnl \t parting \ »ns«i 
)$au them *1 plentiful «Ujrpl) of provisions Chnstoftrs n 
tnd 1 nmlhnm hnv ill;, to iw >tc the arm tlof the l*ran\a 
as the) Here to home li) hrr Precise]) at 12 n clock 
on tin* m„hl lictwrcn August .ph in ! 5th the si^inl for 
snrtin^ was ^.ivtn ami the /* ram stood out t<» sn. 

On Aujjtist ;th the C r rtnn nt List amunl As I had 
supjxKrd s!ir had Ixrn stopped h) ice Imt Iwul it 1 1st 
j,ot out of it uninjured Chnstofewn and Tronthum 
uerr able, to sail for home in hrr on the 1 1 th mil 
rc,ichetl \urdk on the „ ml food hnvmj, lxi*n u*r) 
seircc dunn;, the list jiart of thr ttmr Thr ship which 
had left b< r home port BrOnfl in Mi) w ts not provided 
for so Ion;, 11 voyi^c ami theM last da^s the) I1u.1l 
chiert) on dr) biscuits wnter md — weevils. 

Ji »a», m tin, ibe i jjt after 

1 I Jo not believe thai C"hn lofmcn ever in Kk life had anjthtn,, in 
<k> whh a laxidon ncw»japrf 
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Vo\ ag i through THE Kara Sea 

It was well into the night after Chnstofersen and 
JTronthcim had left us, before we could get away The 
channel was too dangerous for us to risk it in the thick 
fog But it cleared a little, and the petroleum launch 
was got ready , I had determined to go on ahead with 
it and take soundings We started about midnight 
Hansen stood in the bow r with the lead line First we 
bore over towards the point of Vaigats to the north- 
west, as Palander directs, then on through the strait 
keeping to the Vaigats side The fog w r as often so 
thick that it was wnth difficulty we could catch a glimpse 
of the Fram, wduch followed close behind us, and on 
board the Fram they could not see our boat But so 
long as we had enough water, and so long as w r e saw r 
that they w r ere keeping to the right course behind us, we 
went ahead Soon the fog cleared again a little But 
the depth was not quite satisfactory , w^e had been ha\ mg 
steadily 4 to 5 fathoms , then it dropped to 4 and then to 
This w'as too little We turned and signalled to the 

O J 
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Aniw to stop Then wr held f irthrr out fmm land iml 
pot into deeper mtrr mi that iht / w w could enmr on 
apun it full speed 

1 mm time t » time <ntr j»rtrn1rum engine took to its old 
tncks md Mojtjtcd l hul t » jniur tn m in oil to s»-t it 
P<nn„ apam and is l was Mandinp d uni, this tlu Ikvii 
pi\c n lurch so that a little ml was sjnlt md t "»k tire 
The Iximinj. ml rtti mrr the U tt un « f the 1 *mi when 
a pnod den! Ini! Iw-rn spilt lire id) In in instint the 
whole stmt ms m l hi »/c and m) clothes which were 
prmklrd with rid catipht fin. I hid to n:sh to th 
l>ow and fori moment the silnitinn w is a cniictl nm 
esjircMll) i> a hip p iil thit was stindmp full of ml alv» 
took fin. \s soon is l lead stopjird tin Imminp of m> 
clothe* l rushed aft i n mn, seized the |iall ind |»mirrd 
the llimutp ml mt > the sci Imrninp m) lingers ludl) 
At once the whole surface of the watrr mund vis in 
dimes Then 1 pot hold of the htlrr and Utlcd water 
into the lion l is Ion! is 1 could ind soon the worst 
vis over Tlimps hid looked an)thmp hut well from 
the Fratit however ind the) wire si mdmp h) with 
ropes and ln»o)s to throw to us 

Soon we were out of \ upor Strait There was now so 
little fop that the low land nniml us was visible ind wi 
could also see a little wa> out to sea ind in the distinct 
ill drift ice. At 4 o clock in the mommp (Atipust 4th) 
we plided past Sokol 11 or Hawk Island out into the 
dreaded Kin Sea. 
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Now our fate was to be decided, I had aluavs «, m l 
that if we could get safely across the Kara Sea and past 
Cape Cheh usktn, the worst would be over Our pros- 
pects were not bad — an open passage to the east, along 
the land, as far as we could see from the masthead 
An hour and a half later we were at the edge ol tin 
ice It w r as so close that there was no use in attempting 
to go on through it To the north-west it seemed much 
looser, and there was a good deal of blue m the atmos- 
phere at the hori/on there " We kept south east along tin 
land through broken ice, but in the course of tin du\ 
went further out to sea, the blueness of tlu atmosphere 
to the east and north-cast promising more opt n watt r m 
that direction However, about 3 pm the ice became 
so close, that I thought it best to get back into tin open 
channel along the land It was ctrtamh possible that 
we might have forced our wa> through the ic< in tin si 1 
here, but also possible that we might havt stuck fast, ami 
it was too early to run this usk 

Next morning (August 5th), being then off tin eoist 
near to the mouth of the River Kara vv< steer< d .term-, 
towards Yalmal We soon had that low land in sight, 
but in the afternoon we got into fog and dost ice \t st 

* nitre is a white reflection from wlmt ir. , '*> tint tl . U s 1 ' - 

fields of tee Ins a light or whitish -ipp.-vr nuc wh< r,ur time 1 op, 1 
water it is blue or dirk In this wi\ the Arrtn , m vor 1 m )*• ’ < »« 
the appearance of tlic ‘-h\ wlnt o tlu M it' o tin <1 1 ' ' t! 

distance 
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day »t was no better and we nnde fast to a great ice 
block which was lying stranded off the almal const. 

In the evening some of its went on shore. The water 
was so shallow that our boat stuck fast a good way from 
the beach and we had to wade. It was a perfcctlv Hat 
smooth sand beach coi crcd by the sea at full tide and 
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beyond that a steep sand bank, 30 to 40 feet in some 
places probably 60 feet high 

We wandered about a little. Hat, bare country on 
every hand. Any driftwood we saw was buried in the 
sand and soaking wet. Not a bird to be seen except 
one or two stupe. We came to a lake, and out of the fog 
in front of me I heard the cry of a loon but saw no 
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living creature Our view was blocked by a wall of fog 
whichever way we turned There were plenty ol 
reindeer tracks, but of course they were only those of 
the Samoyedes’ tame reindeer This is the land of the 
Samoyedes — and oh ' but it is desolate and mournful 1 
The only one of us that bagged anything was the 
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botanist Beautiful flowers smiled to us here and there 
among the sand mounds- the one message from a 
brighter world in this land of fogs We went far m 
over the flats, but came only to sheets of water, with 
low spits running out into them, and ridges between 
We often heard the cry of loons on the water, but could 
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never catch sight of one. All these lakelets were of a 
remarkable cxactl) circular conformation with steep 
banks all round, just as if each had dug out a hole for 
itself tn the sand) plain 

With the oars of our boat and i luge tarpaulin we 
had made a sort of tent. We were luck) enough to find 
a little dr) wood and soon the tent vns filled with the 
fragrant odour of hot cofice. When we had citen and 
drunk and our pipes were lit Johansen in spite of 
fatigue and a full meal surprised us b) turning one 
somersault after mother on the hens') damp sand in 
front of the tent in his long nulitar) cloak md sea boots 
half full of water 

B) 6 30 next morning wc were on board again. The 
fog had cleared, but the ice, which In) drifting back 
wards and forwards according to the set of the tide, 
looked as close as ever towards the north During the 
morning we had a \1s1t from a boat with two stalwart 
Samo) edes, who were well received and treated to food 
and tobacco The) gave us to understand that the) 
were living in a tent some distance inland and farther 
north. Presold) they went off again enriched with 
gifts. These were the last human beings we met 

Next da) the ice was still close, and as there was 
nothing else to be done some of us went ashore again 
in the afternoon partly to see more of this little known 
coast, and parti) if possible to find the Samoyedes 
camp and get hold of some skins and reindeer flesh 
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It is a strange, flat country Nothing but sand, sand 
everywhere Still flatter, still more desolate than the 
country about Yugor Strait, with a still wider horizon 
Over the plain lay a green carpet of grass and moss, 
here and there spoiled by the wind having torn it up and 
swept sand over it But trudge as we might, and search 
as we might, we found no Samoyede camp We saw 



three men in the far distance, but they went off as fast 
as they could the moment they caught sight of us 
There was little game— just a few ptarmigan, golden 
plovers, and long-tailed ducks Our chief gain was 
another collection of plants, and a few geological and 
geographical notes Our observations showed that the 
land at this place was charted not less than half a degree 
or 36 to 38 minutes too far west 
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U was not till ne\t forenoon (August 9th) tint we 
went on board again The tee to the north now seemed 
to be nther looser and at 8 p.m. we nt list l>cgan once 
more to make our way north We found ice tint was 
easy 10 get through and held on our course until tliree 
da)s later we got into oj>en water On Sunda> 
August tSth we stood out into the open Kara Sen past 
the north point of Nalmal nnd Bieloi Osirov (White 
Island) There was no ice to be seen in any direction. 
During the tli)s that followed we lead constant strong 
cast wands often increasing to half a gale. We kept 
on tacking to neakc our way eastward but the broad 
and keel less brant can liardly lie called a goo<l 
beater ” we made too much lee wa) and our progress 
was corrcsi>onihngI) slow In the journal there is a 
constantly recurring entry of Head wind Head wind" 
The monotony was extreme but as they may be ol 
interest as relating to the navigation of this sea, I shall 
give the most important items of the journal esj>ectally 
those regarding the state of the ice. 

On Monday August 14th we beat wath only sail 
against a strong wind. Single pieces of ice were seen 
during the middle watch but after that there was none 
within sight. 

Tuesday Augaist 15th The wind slackened in the 
middle watch we look in sail and got up steam At 
5 in the morning wc steamed nway east over a sea 
perfectly clear of ice but after mid-day the wind began 
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to freshen again from E N E , and we had to beat with 
steam and sail Single floes of ice were seen during the 
evening and night 

Wednesday, August 1 6th As the Kara Sea seemed 
so extraordinarily free from ice, and as a heavy sea was 
running from the north-east, we decided to hold north 
as far as we could, even if it should be to the Emsamkeit 
(Lonely) Island But about half-past three in the after- 
noon we had a strip of close ice ahead, so that we had to 
turn Stiff breeze and sea Kept on beating east along 
the edge of the ice Almost lost the petroleum launch 
in the evening The waves were constantly breaking 
into it and filling it, the gunwale was burst in at two 
places, and the heavy davits it hung on were twisted as 
as if they had been copper wires Only just in the nick 
of time, with the waves washing over us, some of us 
managed to get it lashed to the side of the ship There 
seemed to be some fatality about this boat 

Thursday, August 17th Still beating eastward under 
sail and steam through scattered ice, and along a margin 
of fixed ice Still blowing hard, with a heavy sea as soon 
as we headed a little out from the ice 

Friday, August 1 8th Continued storm Stood south- 
east At 4 30 a m., Sverdrup, who had gone up into the 
crow’s-nest to look out for bears and walrus on the 
ice-floes, saw land to the south of us At 10 a m I went 
up, to look at it — we were then probably not more than 
10 miles away from it It was low land, seemingly of 
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lhr cotintr} hut his iputi diflircm from \ itmal 
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Though not very high, it was a hilly country, with 
patches and even large drifts of snow here and there, 
some of them lying close down by the shore Next 
morning I sighted the southernmost of the Kamenni 
Islands We took a tack in under it to see if there were 
animals of any kind, but could catch sight of none 
The island rose evenly from the sea at all points, with 
steep shores They consisted for the most part of rock, 
•\vhich was partly solid, partly broken up by the action of 
the weather into heaps of stones It appeared to be a 
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stratified rock, wnth strongly marked oblique strata The 
island was also covered with quantities of gravel, some- 
times mixed with larger stones , the whole of the 
northern point seemed to be a sand heap, with steep 
sand-banks towards the shore The most notice- 
able feature of the island was its marked shore lines 
Near the top there was a specially pronounced one, 
wfiiich v'as like a sharp ledge on the w r est and north 
sides, and stretched across the island like a dark band 
Nearer the beach were several other distinct ones In 
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form the) ill resembled the Uflier one with its steep 
ledges, and hid c\idctitl> lx*cn formal in tht sim< 
wn\ It) the action of the se 1, nnd nwa es|**ci dl) of the 
ice. Uhc the upjHr one the \ also were most marked 
on the west nnd north sides of the idind which art 
those facing most to the o]>rn sea. 

To the student of the history of the c.irth the-M 
marks of the former lc\« 1 of the sea arc of great interest 
showing ns then do thnt the Lnnd has risen or the sen 
sunk since the time the) were formes! I ike Scandi 
navn the whole of the north coast of SiIktm ha 
undergone these changes of Ic\cl since the Great let 
Ago 

It was strung! tliat we saw none of the is! mtls 
which according to NhmlcnskulUTs map stretch in n 
line to the north-CLst from knmcnm Is Land On the 
other hand I took the licnnngs of one or two other 
islands l)ing almost dm east and next morning we 
jxxsscd a small island farther north 

Wc saw few Inrds in this neighl>ourhood—onl) 1 
few flocks of geese, some Amic gulls {lest ns parasitica 
nnd / buffonti) nnd n fern sea-gulls and tern 

On Sundaj August -oth we lend for us, tincom 
monl) fine weather — blue sea, brilliant sunshine, and 
light wind still from the north cast In the nftemoon 
we ran in to the kjellmnn Islands. These we could 
recognise from thur position on NordcnskiOld s map 
but south of them wc found man) unknown ones The) 
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all had smoothly i oundcd forms, these Kjellman 
Islands, like rocks that have been ground smooth b) the 
glaciers of the Ice Age Hie /v am anchored on the 
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north side of the largest of them, and whilst the boiler 

* 

was being refitted, some of us went ashore, in the evening, 
for some shooting We had not left the ship ■when the 
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mate from the emu s nest caught sight of reindeer At 
once we u err nil ngog everyone wanted to go ishort 
nml the m ttc \ns quite beside himself uith the hunters 
fe\er his ejT5 ns lug ns saucers nml his h inds trembling 
ns though he wen drunk. Not until we were m the boat 
h id we time to look scnmrl) for the mate s reindeer 
We looked in vain — not n living thing was to l>c seen in 
in) direction \cs — uhtn we were close in short we nt 
Inst descried a large flock of geese waddling upward from 
the l>cach We were base enough to let n conjectun 
escape us, thnt these were the mates reindeer — i 
suspicion which he nt first rejected with contempt 
( nduall) however his confidence oozed nun) Hut it 
is iwssiblc to do an Injustice even ton male. The first 
thing 1 saw when I sprang ashore w is old reindeer 
tricks. The mate had now the laugh on his side rnn 
from trick to track and swore that it was reindeer he 
had seen. 

W f hcn we got up on to the first height we saw seven! 
reindeer on flat ground to the south of us but the wind 
being from the north we had to go back nml make our 
wn) south along the shore till we got to leeward of them. 
The onl) one who did not approve of this plan was the 
mate, who was In a state of feverish eagerness to rush 
straight nt some reindeer he thought lie had seen to the 
cast which of course was an absolute!) certain wn) to 
clear the field of everyone of them He asked and 
received permission to remain behind with Hansen who 
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was to lake a magnetic observation . but had to piomise 
not to mote till he got the older 

On the w.i) along the shore we passed one gteat Hock 
of geese aftei another , they stretched their necks and 
waddled aside a little, until we were quite near, and onlj 
then took flight , but we had no time to waste on such 
small game A little furthet on we caught sight of one 
01 two reindeer we had not noticed before We could 
easily have stalked them, but were afraid of getting to 
windward of the others, which were farther south At 
last we got to leeward of these latter also but thev were 
grazing on flat ground, and it was anything but eas) 
to stalk them — not a hillock, not a stone to hide behind 
The only thing was to form a long line advance as best 
wc could, and, if possible, outflank them In the mean- 
time we had caught sight of another herd of reindeer 
farther to the north, but suddenly, to our astonishment, 
saw them tear off across the plain eastwaid in all 
probability startled by the mate who had not been able 
to keep quiet any longer 

A little to the north of the remdeei nearest us there 
was a hollow, opening from the shore, from which it 
seemed that it might be possible to get a shot at them 
I went back to try this, whilst the others kept their 
places in the line As I went down again towards the 
shore I had the sea before me, quiet and beautiful The 
sun had gone dowm behind it not long before, and the 
sky was glowing in the clear, light night. I had to 
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Mind til! for 1 minute In the midst of nil tins beaut) 
man wbs clout}, the work of a Ik ist of prey 1 At this 
moment I saw to the nonli a dark epoch move down tin 
height where tht matt iml Hanson ought to l>e It 
divided into two and the one moved cast just to the 
wimlw ml of the animals I ms to Milk. The) would 
gel the scent immrdiatcl) and U off There vv is 
nothin), for it Inn to hurr) on while I nmd inching 
hut good wishes on these fellows heads. Hie gully 
was not so deep is 1 liad e\|>cct si Its sjd*^ were 
just high enough to hide me when I creju on ill fours. 
In the middle were I irgc Mines and cla)c) gravel 
with a little ninm l soaking through them The reindeer 
win still prizing quictl) onl) now ind then raising 
th< »r heads to tool round. M> cover got. lower and 
lower nml to the north l heard the mite lie would 
prcscntl) succeed in setlin„ oft ni) Rime It w is 
imperative to get on quichl) hut there was no longer 
cover enough for me to advance on linnds and k neats 
M) onl) chance was to wnggic forward like a snake 
on m> stomach. But in this soft cli) — -in the bed of 
the stream ’ N es — meal is too precious on board, and 
ih< beast of prej is too strong m a man My clothe*s 
must lx. sacrificed on l crept on mj stomach through 
the mud But soon there was hirdl) cover enough even 
for this. I squeezed myself flat among the stones and 
ploughed forward like n drain-cutting machine. And 1 
did make «aj if not quickl) and comfortnhl) still surely 
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All this time the sky was turning darker and darker 
red behind me, and it was getting more and more 
difficult to use the sights of my gun, not to mention 
the trouble I had in keeping the clay from them and 
from the muzzle The reindeer still glazed quietly on 
When they raised their heads to look round I had to lie 
as quiet as a mouse, feeling the water trickling gently 
under my stomach , when they began to nibble the 
moss again, off I went through the mud Presently I 
made the disagreeable discovery that they were moving 
away from me about as fast as I could move forward, 
and I had to redouble my exertions But the darkness 
vi as getting wrnrse and worse, and I had the mate to 
the north of me, and presently he would start them oft 
The outlook was anything but bright either morally or 
physically The hollow was getting shallower and 
shallower, so that I w r as hardly covered at all , I 
squeezed myself still deeper into the mud A turn 111 
the ground helped me forward to the next little height, 
and now they were right in front of me, within what I 
should have called easy range if it had been daylight I 
tried to take aim, but could not see the bead on my gun 

Man’s fate is sometimes hard to bear My clothes 
were dripping with wet clay, and after vhat seemed 
to me most meritorious exertions, here I was at the 
goal, unable to take advantage of my position But 
now the reindeer moved dow n into a small depression 
I crept forward a little way further as quickly as I could 
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1 w i*. in i xph mini j*>suwvn so far ns l could tell m th« 
iLirk Ixit 1 could not s*n the IktuI an) hetti r linn 
l»efnrc« It vis impossible to grt neirtr for .there was 
onU a smooth sIojk lx. mem us Dtcrc w is no tns< 
m thinking of waiting for light to slioot In it v\ is 
non midnight and l hid tint terrible ique to th< north 
of me licside* the wind was not to lie trusted l h» Id 
the nfle up against the xk) to sc» thl I* id eh irlj 
»nd then lowered it on tin reindeer I did this onci 
twice thnee. The lx* id wax still far from char hut 

all the sim< l thought l might hit and pulled thi 
trigger The two deer gut a sudden start looked 
round in astonishment and (jolted off a litth wa\ wnith 
1 here the) stood still ignm and at tine moment were, 
joined h) a third dc< r vhich hid lieen standing rather 
fartln r north 1 lired off all the cartridges in the nng i/jm 
and ill to the same good puq>osc 1 he creatures 
startnl and mo\ed nfT n huh at each shot and then 
trotted farther »/mih 1‘rexcnil) life) mule another 
halt to take i long careful look at me and I tltshed 
oil westw ml as hard an 1 could nin to turn them 
Now then were off straight in the direction where some 
of m) comrades otight to lx. I expected ew er> moment 
tp hear shots and see om or two of th<5 animals fall hut 
v iwi) the) ambled southwards quite unchecked \t 
list firto,tlu south crick \\trlk i nflc. I could sec bj 
the smoki that it wax at too long a range so in high 
dpdgeon 1 shoulderixl in) nlle and lounged in the direc 
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tion of the shot It was pleasant to see such a good 
result for all one’s trouble 

No one was to be seen anywhere At length I met 

Sverdrup , it was he who had fired Soon Blessing 

joined us, but all the others had long since left their 

posts Whilst Blessing w ent back to the boat and his 

botamsing box, Sverdrup and I w ent on to try our luck 

once more A* little farther south we came to a valley 

stretching, right -across the _ island. On the further side 

of it we saw a man standing on a hillock, and not far 

from him a hercl of five or six leindeer As it never 

occurred, to us to doubt that the man was in the act of 
% 

stalking these, we avoided going in that direction, and 
soon he and his reindeer disappeared to the west I 
heard, afterwards that he had never seen the deer As 
it Was evident’ 'that w hen the reihdeer to the south of us 

t. 

were startled, 'they would have to come back across this 
valley, ’and as the island at this part was so narrow that 
,we commanded the whole of it, we 'determined to take 
- up our posts here and wait We accordingly got' in the 
lee of some great boulders, out of the \\ind In front of 
Sverdrup was a large flock of geese, near the mouth of 
the stream, close down by the shore They kept up an 
incessant gabble, 'and the temptation to have a shot at, 
them was very great , but, considering the reindeer, w r e 
thought it best to leave them m peace ’ They gabbled and 
waddled away down through the mud, and soon took wing , 
The time seemed long At first' w r e listened with all 
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« nr rar*— the mnd«»*r mu t c mm m r\ s m -.ml mr 
t \is w ui'P'rnt inc santh ImcU and forwards d >nj, thr 
vli I** m lit t thrr > !*- r f On \a\\ \ Hut n » mn lit r 
c tlTH ind VK«i «r wrrr lu\m^ \ simple to I r^p mr 
ind our Iwads tip — « r In J n »l Ind much ! r « j 
thr last frw tin Tlirj r snf I-* t fining’ \\r honl 
mir tl\f* iw thr and i.a\r tn »ihrr I * h al m*. th»* ImuU 
nil J ft 4 in thr c\rs s ftl) cl r>r 1 ami th 1 '"Ails l XX »0 t 
txxl while thr < lull win 1 1 W though "ur «* t cl ttlirs 
an I l hum *1 with c d 1 This *-< ft • f ihin N wrnt m( r 
in Hour nr lw » until th«* s| »rt l*a. an t • J ill on mr in l 
I scrambled from m> hrltrr il n^ t vwards Stmlntp 
who « is rnjntn„ it aUmt s> much a I «j\ \\r 

chmlprtt the *d in tfw nth»r mi 1«* »»f ihr\all»n ami 
wrrr h mil) at thr top ln*f re nr viw the horns of m\ 
splendid miutr^r m a hm^ht m fnmt nf uv flu j wen 
rirsilc-v MTrittin^ urstwnrd trotting round in a circk 
mil thm sniffing n^ain 1 hr> cnulil not ha\c noticed 
us ivsmi is thr wind ius Mowing at nj,hl tm^cs to ilu. 
line lH*twecn them nml u \\i stood a lonj, tinn. 
watching their manirmrcs. ami w utinj, their choice of i 
direction Iml Uu.} Had uppirvotU ^mt difficult) ut 
making it At la t off thc\ ’•wunj, south and cast and 
off we went south i tst is lurd as we could to ^it 
across their course In f in thr) ^oi scent of us. Si erdnip 
had pn well ahead and I saw him rushing across a flit 
jucce of j > nwind'-j»n’srntlj he would lx. at the n^ht place 
to meet them 1 su*j>ped to lx in ri tdtnrss to cut tliem 
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off on the other side if they should face about and make 
off northward again There were six splendid animals, 
a big buck in front They were heading straight for 
Sverdrup, who w r as now crouching down on the slope 
I expected every moment to see the foremost fall A 
shot rang out 1 Round wheeled the wdiole flock like 
lightning, and back they came at a gallop It was m) 
turn now to run with all my might, and off I w r ent over 
the stones, down towards the valley we had come from. 
I only* stopped once or twice to take breath and to make 
sure that the animals w^ere coming in the direction I had 
reckoned on — then off again We were getting near 
each other now, they were coming on just where I had 
calculated, the thing now was to be in time for them. 
I made my long legs go their fastest over the boulders, 
and took leaps from stone to stone that would have 
surprised myself at a more sober moment More than 
once my foot slipped and I w r ent down head first among 
the boulders, gun and all But the wild beast in me had 
the upper hand now r The passion of the chase vibrated 
through every fibre of my body 

We reached the slant of the valley almost at the same 
time — a leap or two to get up on some big boulders, and 
the moment had come — I must shoot, though the shot 
was a long one When the smoke cleared away I saw 
the big buck trailing a broken hind-leg When their 
leader stopped, the wdiole flock turned and ran in a ring 
round the poor animal They could not understand 
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wha has tujrjw-flu» H trwl ir »j at* ml ui! If) "ith ih 
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ihr* »!r of the ullr) n^aiti Ktvuik m »thrr if tbrir 
numlwf with i lr* 1 t fr iftrr them 

act s ill** \*Wry inti up tlir oth r *.1 Jr in ll>*~ h *j»r J 
j,rttin„ nn thrr sh i! I»ut ihu up ind tunu-d ImcU 

t nuiV,r Mirr f ihr t« * h Htndrd i nrs \l the I »ti im 
i f ill \ djr\ i v I i iir> « f tl i \irhrn U' utmi. us fill 
It I Iril mi,*! nn U it ni" ml thin ) »st us I His 
k nn*. f vf v rd to sh t it m i Ii i Ji much ipnckcr tli m 1 
t ul 1 Imr tlum M hi it \ IV f m nimiul n ilirir 
1 -k t » v. Nut * { m) h o of r >ur ^ I nu cd md 
n i\ tir^m *i cKt* h htc h «*n IM m tlu* )***r l**! l 
M «chrd m mm « ilirr dim turn ru hm M if mn tnuard 
th** vri »ml h u1m A mt » n smill h N » »n »m thr sh »r* 
"Hmcf* I frtrrd it mi^ht y,it n^ht mt Into tltr m i At 
Ust it v, *t its quietus llurfr- In the * itrr T hr other nm 
h is n >i fir off *m*l i Inll v*»n jmt m j-ml to its 
sufferings if i As t uj procmling to np it up 
llrnnk^r-n mil Johansen ijqx iml tin*) Iml jti t shot 
i U-ar a htllr f inh« r south 

Afu*r divinlHiwrllm} th< mmlcrf hi wmt tmurih 
tltc 1*0.11 ngam meeting S\rrdrup on the iui It h ts 
nov Hell im hi th»* morning uml ns I consuleml thnt \u 
luul alre id) sjh nt too much nmi here I h is unpiui nt 
to jhisIi nonhwtrds. \\ hil t Sunlrup nml soim of tin 
liters ttrnt nn lx*nr»l togti rt td\ fi*r thi st in tin rmt 
of us rmvetf south to fitch <mr tuo rctmln r noil our 
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bear A strong breeze had begun to blow front the 
north-east, and as it would be hard woik for us to row 
back against it, I had asked Sverdrup to come and meet 
us with the Fram y if the soundings permitted of his 
doing so We saw quantities of seal and whitefish along 



A DEAD BEAR OR REINDEER ISLAND (AUGUST 2 1 ST, 1893) 

{From a Photograph ) 


the shore, but we had not time to go after them , all we 
wanted now was to get south, and in the first place to 
pick up the bear When we came near the place where 
-we expected to find it, we did see a large white heap 
resembling a bear lying on the ground, and 1 was sure it 
must be the dead one, but Henriksen maintained that it 
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fixed!) ai thrlx-jr As I loo!, nil tun shot *i nt off mil 
to mj astonnlifm.ru the j ml crraturi l*)iinileil into tli 
air still tlarctl tuih slrrji. I'm r l*-j t ’ it n is a Inrsh 
aw \\ rnm^ Another shot ami it fell hfejc s, 

\\ i firvt tnnl to «lr»" thr l»rars iln*n to tltr l*ait Irtit 
the) wire too lu-iv) for in ami nc nmv ln«l a Iwnl 
jmrci of uork shinning ami cutting them u|» iml 
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carrying down all w r e w'anted But bad as it was, 
trudging through the soft clay with heavy quarters of 
bear on our backs, there was w'orse awaiting us on the 
beach The tide had risen, and at the same time the 
waves had got larger and sw'amped the boat, and w r ere 
now breaking over it Guns and ammunition w'ere 
soaking in the w'ater , bits of bread, our only provision, 
floated lound, and the butter dish lay at the bottom, 
with no buttei in it It required no small exertion to 
get the boat drawn up out of this hea\y surf and 
emptied of water Luckily, it had received no injury, 
as the beach was of a soft sand , but the sand had 
penetrated with the water everywhere, even into the 
most delicate parts of the locks of our rifles But w r oist 
of all w r as the loss of our provisions, for now' w r e w r ere 
lavenously hungry We had to make the best of a bad 
business, and eat pieces of bread soaked in sea water, 
and flavoured with several varieties of dirt On this 
occasion, too, I lost my sketch-book, wuth some sketches 
that were of value to me 

It w 7 as no easy task to get our heavy game into the 
boat with these big w’a\es breaking on the flat beach 
We had to keep the boat outside the surf, and haul both 
skins and flesh on board wnth a line , a good deal of 
w'ater came wnth them, but there was no help for it And 
then w'e had to row north along the shore against the wind 
and sea as hard as w r e could 1 1 w as \ ery tough w ork The 
wind had increased, and it was all we could do to make 
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hr\i Iw i) i„un«4 it V-d wrrrdnin„ nmn 1 u white 
whales < »itiin h md we hid no rvrs f r them 

now SmMcnt> Ur nnksen rdl< l out that there u a> a 
l«ear on llm |wnnt in fnnt I form 1 round md ill ri 
stood 1 1 dutiful whit Mlow iumnn„in, im the 
llotstm on the iK-ath \s w r In I no timr to slus t 11 nr 
nmnl on I ml U went stmh in fruit if us m nhwards 
aW„ itot sb we At last with i rrxt earnm is wr rrithnl 
the Iwx) vhrfc wo wrfr to put m f r the mn«b**f I bo 
l^ir waslh'te Ixforc m It had not mtii tin l ut 
hltbrrt 1 1«rt turn u gut smut of n mil came nr4rrr 
It was a frtnptin„ shot I hid mj finger on ibr trigger 
srviTal times Imt did not draw it \firr all wo Hail no 
uv for ibr mimil it was «juitr as much as wo could 
do to stow aw iv wlnt no lead alread) It undo a 
l*o luti ful i irgrt of itself bj getting up on a stone to 
have a Ix-ttrr scent md looked al*out and after a c trrful 
Mtrvr) it turned round and set off inland at an cis) trot, 
Hu surf was li) this time still bcavirr It w~xs a flit 
shallow jdmrn. and tbo w ives broke a good wa) out from 
land \\ c rowed in till the boat touched ground and the 
bathers began to wash over us. The onlj wav of 
belting islion. w is to jump into tin sea and wade Hut 
betting tbo mndc* r on l*oard w is another matter 
Then, was no l*clter 1 Hiding place firtbor north md 
liard is it was to give U|) the t vcrlk nt meat afur ill our 
trouble 11 se» med to mo thorc wis nothin,, tlst for it 
and wo rower! off ton irds our ship 
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It was the hardest row I ever had a hand in It went 
pretty well to begin with , we had the current with us, 
and got quickly out from land , but presently the wind 
rose, the current slackened, and wave after wave broke 
over us After incredible toil, we had at last only 
a short way to go I cheered up the good fellows as 
best I could, reminding them of the smoking hot tea that 
awaited them after a few more tough pulls, and picturing 
all the good things in store for them We really were all 
pretty w ell done up now, but we still took a good grip of 
the oars, soaking wet as we were from the sea constantly 
breaking over us, for of course none of us had thought 
of such things as oilskins in yesterday’s beautiful weather 
But we soon saw that with all our pulling and toiling the 
boat was making no headway whatever Apart from the 
wind and the sea we had the current dead against 
us here , all our exertions were of no avail We 
pulled till our finger-tips felt as if they were bursting , 
but the most we could manage w r as to keep the boat 
where it was , if we slackened an instant it drifted 
back I tried to encourage my comrades — “ Now 
we made a little way 1 It was just strength that was 
needed 1 ” But all to no purpose The wind whistled 
round our ears, and the spray dashed over us It was 
maddening to be so near the ship that it seemed as 
if we could almost reach out to her, and yet feel that 
it was impossible to get on any farther We had to 
go in under the land again, where we had the current % 






n,ih in, ana here «■ <l“l « «"n» tn m-<t in, a lull-- 
pm-rc.*. We mool lunt nil «e vierr i'->m at ini ! 
of the -hip then tie oner mi rr tnnl 1 1 lo-r lcrwi to 
her l«t no smmir did wp get mt<» ih** forr nl fl N 4,n 
than it mcrdlrvA) Atoivr us l vel. K r » l 
again we inwl the **amr mammur with ib n sin r ** ,1,f ' 
Novt Levitt than Ion ertn,. * Inn*) from lb hip d »*' 
could <ml) rcieh it we* were vital hut wr «M PM XrA<h 

it. The) were not tvtctl) blessings th it wr j* irrdintho 

on Ixuni Wh\ on cinhcouM thn n t 1 * »f <1 iwntutt* 
when the*) saw thr struts we were m «<wb\ itt an) rut** 
ewild the) tvrt c.inc up the inch r md h t thr «d»i|» dnft 4 
little in our din-ctum * Tlie) vcw h 1* little u as nml 1 1 • 
enable u-v to re ich them. 1 crhnjn th^v h »d thaf tc 1 ns 
We would tnibc one last <li-sj* rate aitonpt \\r 
went nt it with a will 1 urj muscle win sirunnt to 
the Utmost— it was onl) the bui) we had to nach this 
time. But to our rig we now saw tin bu >) l>cin^, 
hauled up. We rowed a little tvaj on, to the windward 
of the r rim and them tneal again to sheer mcr Hd 
ume we got nearer her than we Kid ever liecn l«rfurr 
but we were disappointed in Mill swing no lruo\ and 
none was thrown over there wis not oven i man to Ik: 
se*cn on deck. We mared like madmen for 1 lnn>) — Hr 
had no strength left for another attempt It was not i 
plrasinj, prmpect to h.111 to clnft Kiel, inti nshorc 
tifiun in our net chitbci —we ml/ f,u „ n l»ur>lt 
OiKxmorencjOlwlhUevriUI Imlnns, mil non the) nmi 
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rushing aft and threw out the buoy in our direction 
One more cry to my mates that t\e must put our last 
strength into the work There were only a few boat 
lengths to cover, and we bent to our oars with a will 
Now there were three boat lengths Another des- 
perate spurt Now there were two-and-a-half boat 
lengths — presently two — then only one 1 A few 
more frantic pulls, and there was a little less “ Now 
boys, one or two more hard pulls and it’s over 1 
Hard 1 hard 1 1 Keep to it 1 Now another 1 Don’t give 
up 1 One more 1 Time we have it t 1 And one 
joyful sigh of relief passed round the boat “ Keep 
the oars going or the rope will break Row, boys 1 ” 
And row we did, and soon they had hauled us along- 
side of the Fram Not till we Avere lying theie getting 
our bearskins and flesh hauled on board, did aa e really 
know Avhat Ave had had to fight against The current 
Avas running along the side of the ship like a rapid river 
At last Ave Avere actually on board It aa as evening by 
this time, and it Avas splendid to get some good hot food 
and then stretch one’s limbs in a comfortable dry berth 
There is a satisfaction in feeling that one has exerted 
one’s self to some purpose Here aa as the net result of four 
and tAventy hours’ hard toil — Ave had shot tAvo reindeer, 
which Ave did not get, got two bears that Ave had no use 
for, and had totally ruined one suit of clothes Taao 
Avashmgs had not the smallest effect upon them, and 
they hung on deck to air for the rest of this trip 
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I slept badly that night for this nwhu 1 find in my 
diary Cot on Ixxml after whit I think wan the 
hardest row I ever had Slept well for a little, hut 
nm now lying tossing about tn my berth uiuhh to 
sleep. In it the coffee I drank after supper > or lh« 
cold tea I drank when I awoke wall a Inimmg thirst * 
I shut m) ears and try again time after time but to no 
jniqwvc And now memory s airy visions sted softly 
o\cr my soul Gleam after gleam breaks* through the 
mist 1 see l>cfore me sunlit limlscnjH-s -smiling fields 
and meadows green leaf) trees and woods and blue 
mountain raises The singing of the ste-am in the boiler 
pipe turns to IHI ringing— church bells— ringing m 
Sabluth j>eacc over Vesta Aker on this beautiful 
summer morning I am walking with father along the 
avenue of small lurch trees that mother planted up 
towards the church which lies on the height liefoa us, 
pointing up Into the blue shy and sending its call f ir o\ er 
the countr) side. I rom Op there vou can see a long way 
Narsodden looks quite close in the clear ajr especially 
on an autumn morning And we give n quiet Sunday 
greeting to the jienplc that drive just us all going our 
war What n look of Sunday linppmess dwells on their 
faces 1 

I did not think it all so delightful then and would 
much rather have run o(T to the woods with my bow and 
arrow after ‘jquirrels — lmt now — how fair how wonder 
fully beautiful that sunlit picture seems to me! The 
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feeling of peace anti happiness that e\cn then no doubt 
made its impiession, though only a passing one. comes 
back now with redoubled stienglh, and all nature seems 
one might), thrilling song of praise 1 Is it because of the 
contrast with this poor, banen sunless land of mists — with- 
out a tree, without a bush —nothing but stones and clay ? 
No peace m it either — nothing but an endless struggle 
to get north, always noith, without a moment’s dela) 
Oh, how one ) earns for a little careless happiness 1 ” 

Next da) we were again read) to sail, and I tried to 
force the Front on undei steam against wind and current 
But the current ran strong as a river, and we had to 
be specially careful with the helm, if we gave her the 
least thing too much, she would take a sheer, and we 
knew there were shallows and rocks on all sides We 
kept the lead going constantly For a time all went well, 
and we made wa) slowl), but suddenly she took a sheer 
and refused to obey her helm She w ent off to starboard 
The lead indicated shallow water The same moment 
came the order, “ Let go the anchor 1 ” And to the 
bottom it went wuth a rush and a clank There we lay 
w r ith 4 fathoms of water under the stern, and 9 fathoms- 
in front at the anchor We were not a moment too soon 
We got the Ft ant's head straight to the wind, and tried 
again time after time, but always wuth the same result 
The attempt had to be given up There was still the 
possibility of making our way out of the sound to lee- 
ward of the land, but the w'ater got quickly shallow there. 
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and we might come on rocks at an} moment We could 
Imc gone on in front with the boat and sounded but I 
had already had more than enough of row mg in that 
current Tor the present we must sta} where wt were and 
anoint ourselves with the ointment called Patience, a medi 
cament of which every polar expedition ought to lay in a 
laigc supplj We hoped on for a change, but the current 
remained as it was, and the wind certainly did not 
decrease. I was in despair at having to lie here for 
nothing but this cursed current, with open sea outside 
perhaps as far as Cape Chcl) uskin that eternal cape, 
whose name had been sounding in my cars for the last 
three weeks. 

When I came on deck next morning (August 23rd) 
winter had come. There was white snow on the deck 
and on every little projection of the rigging where it had 
found shelter from the wind white snow on the land 
and white snow floating through the air Oh I how the 
snow refreshes one s soul and drives away all the gloom 
and sadness from this sullen land of fogs! Look at it 
scattered so delicately as if by a loving hand, over 
the stones and the grass fiats on shore 1 But wind 
and current are much as they were and during the 
day the wind blows up to a regular storm howling and 
rituing in the Fram s rigging 

The following day (August 24th) I had quite made 
up my mind that we must get out some way or other 
When I came on deck in the morning the wind had gone 
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down tonsidt .md tin < t it i < nt w e not «o stiong 

A lmat would almost In «tl »!<* to mv against it , am how 
out could Ih cased i\va\ b\ a lim from the 'tern and 
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keep on taking soundings then, v hil> we “ 1 < dgeel 
the / /air with he i .mclioi |iist clear of the* bottom 
lim 1 x.fore Immg m court to tli.s last <\p*dient, 1 
would make another attempt te » go against the wind 
and the- tut rent Tin erngmeer. v e re unified t<e put 
oa as tmieli pre s-m< t steam is the) dared, and the 
I /aw was urged on el he i top spu'd Our surpiiM 
was not sm ill v he n we saw that wo wore making wa\ 
and e.\ ui at a toh ruhh rate Soon we were out of 
the sound or "Kmpa" (mpper) as vc christened it, 
atlel coulel heat out to sea with steam and sail Of 
course, we Ind, ns usual, unman wind, and thick 
weather Thut is ample spaee between c\cr\ little, 
hit of sunshine* in the se> «juurt< rs 

Next cla) we kept on b* atmg northwaicl between the 
c Igc of the tee and the lanel '1 he open channel was 
broad if) begin with, but f.u thet notth it became so 
narrow that wc could often see the coast when we put 
about at the edge of thv. ice ‘\t this time wc passed 
mam unknown islands ami groups of islands 'Iheie 
was cudentl) plenty of occupation here, for am one 
who coulel spare the time, in making a chart of the 
coast Our \oyage had another aim, and all that we 
could do was to make a few occasional measurements 
of the same nature as Nordcnskiuld had made before us 
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\mi^r ilirmi h thr Kiri Sn i' 

On \u„u t Mh I n tin! in ms diar) lint in th 
\fi m»m w Ini rsrn i 1 md*. in M^Jit I hrj « r< 
hijJt'T thin tlio* sso hul ren 1 f< r« m«l c im tt 1 
of prmpit m> lulls. 'llrrrssrto il » snull \ Licicrs or 
sn m licit an I the ns h formati m h iwcd clcir trarrs 
of rm nn h\ ire o* Mims this l«nn r jk- tall) if e cim* 
on the I if),rst i ! in I when lit rr steer es cn m ill s die) 
pirn ills filled with Nn »w 

This i th rronl of \u, ti t jinh M m> new 
i L»n K in s arums ditrtti m\ Thrn ire here thr 
dun c >nltm>c jus ntinil*' f <f nnhnmn i ItmK 
v» man) tint mu hr til p-ts confu rd in tr)in^ I i 
hr* p nee mut < f them ill In thr m iminj, t\c pissed i 
\ rr> r xrh) imr and Ixrsoiul u 1 vav two other* After 
them Lind or i hi nil fmhrr t • the n »nh and Mill in m 
to thr n >rth*t tst \\r liad to ^ » out of our course 
in tht afternoon Ikxmu r ssr dared not piss Ik. tween 
two lar^c islands on account of p> sihlr sli uls. I he 
i Lands wen. round m fonn like th »%e wt hul seen 
fmhrr ImcL l»ui wen. of a ItiajJit Now we held 
risl njcun witli four hi^^ish islands and two i lets in the 
oflin„ On our other side we pit m. nil) Ind a line of Hit 
islands with steep shores I lie rinnne! was fir from safe 
here. In the evening we suddt.nl) noticed Lir^c htoncs 
standing up ihnc the water nmou^ some ice lifters close 
on <Hir jxm lmw ntMl on our st irlmard Ik. am wnn a shoal 
wath stranded ice does We soundest Imt found over 
2 i fathoms of water” 



I think tins will suffice to give an idea of the nature of 
tins coast Its belt of skerries, though it certainly 
cannot be classed with the Norwegian one, is yet of the 
kind that it would be difficult to find except off glacier- 
formed coasts This tends to strengthen the opinion 
I had formed of there having been a glacial period in 
the earlier history of this part of the "world also Of 
the coast itself, \\e unfortunately saw too little at any 
distance from which -we could get an accurate idea of its 
formation and nature We could not keep near land, 
partly because of the thick weather, and partly because 
of the number of islands The little I did see was 
enough to gn e me the conviction that the actual coast 
line differs essentially from the one \ie know from maps , 
it is much more winding and indented than it is shown 
to be I even, several times, thought that I saw the 
openings into deep fjords, and more than once the 
suspicion occurred to me that this was a typical fjord 
country we w'ere sailing past, in spite of the hills being 
comparatively low and rounded In this supposition 
I w r as to be confirmed by our experiences farther 
north 

Our record of August 27th reads as follows “Steamed 
among a variety of small islands and islets Thick fog 
in the morning At 12 noon we saw a small island right 
ahead, and therefore changed our course and w^ent north 
We w r ere soon close to the ice, and after 3 in the after- 
noon held north-east along its edge Sighted land when 
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ihc fo„ thritrd a hill andwtr nlmut » nub* off it it 
;pm M 

It wis the same striated round d Jin) cm t red with 
cliN wl Lir^r ind srull st n» \ trrwn m»r m<T\. an 1 

ts\ ll n v. IlclWc u «r mw | mt in I hndlwd 
with i I irok outside and i*unds md f] ink Iwiwnn hut 
it was Mt ! jched tip in »ce and wr c< wl t u i s**r far for 
the ( Then, was thit strui., \rrtu liu h mil mist) 
hj,ht t \cr ctrf) thin;, —tint i,n*)i h whit'* h^Ht uuvd l»\ 
the rrthctim fmm the ur cist hu,h mt i the ur 

% un^t m^\n of t i|KMtr the dirk I mil ofunn^ i 
wonderful contra t \\ e were not sure win tlur thi^ w is 
the Ltml near T urniir Sound rrth.it h) < ijm 1 ’ilirtdir 
Imtwerr tarred th.it »n in) rise it would I* liesi todtold 
a northed) c«nirsc vt »« to keep clr ir of \lmqutst % 
I slim Is. which \onh*n kiMd marks on he* nup ns 1 > 
c»<T Tumur IMarul If wr shqicd our course for one 
witch north or north to west, we should l>c safe after 
thu md In. ihlr n^ntn to hold firtber rut lint wi 
misc daititeil iftrr ill At midnight wl turned north 
tnstw mt and nl 4 'em (August ?Sth) I md nj»j>cnn.M out 
of the fnj„ hIkkii half i mile off It seemed to Sverdrup 
who was on deck the highest thu we h id seen since wr 
left \orw*\) lie consequent!) took it to 1*. tlie main 
Lmd nnd wished to hit p will outside of it Irntw is obliged 
to turn from this courv lie-ciuse of ice \\ e hi Id to the 
\\ SW nnd it was not till 9 mm that we mundc-d 
the western jtomt of n lar^e island and could btecr 
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noith again East of us were many islands or 
points with solid ice between them, and w r e followed 
the edge of the ice All the morning we went north 
along the land against a stiong current There seemed 
to be no end to this land Its disci epanc) w'lth every 
known map giew moie and moie icmarkable, and I w r as 
m no slight dilemma We had for long been far to 
the north of the most northern island indicated by 
Nordenskiold My chaiy this day tells of great uncer- 
tainty “This land (or these islands, or whatever it is) 
goes confoundedly fai north If it is a group of islands 
the) are tolerably large ones It has often the appearance 
of connected land, w ith fjords and points , but the w eather 
is too thick for us to get a proper view' Can this that 
we are now coasting along be the Taimur Island of the 
~ Russian maps (or more precisely, LaptefT’s map), and is 
it separated from the mainland by the broad strait 
indicated by him, whilst Nordenskiold’s Taimur Island 
is what Lapteff has mapped as a projecting tongue of 
land ? This supposition w r ould explain everything, and 
our obsenations would also fit in w r ith it Is it possible 
that Nordenskiold found this strait, and took it for Taimur 
Strait, whilst in reality it li'as a new one , and that he 


* It is true that in his account of the xoyage he expressly states that 
the continued xer) thick fog “prexented us from doing more than 
mapping out most xaguely the islands among and past xvhich the Vega 
sought her x\aj 
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mu Altmpn t \ Island -J»ut lu»l not « pinna that 1 uinur 
Isltml lav to th* 4 outside of th m y 1 hr difikultv *U m 
tht explanation »x tl u th*- Uu un ituj* m trl no •'! in 1 
n unit Tumur Isltml h is inr nc« iv d V thit unwmr 
<u utd hi\r tMUrllnl all tlroM h n in *J d K » nitlimit 
seeing lU th*- small i ltmls lh.it hr cJttcrr 1 at Min I r 

In the tficrn »in the uatrr^ tn^c* cf the U ilrr ^ it 
ch< Ved up uc h»l ti m p to lu\c it rquifnl ami 
thrrr-f (fr m Ir ft t to the rd^r <f tlir trr We j^-nt 
th*- time m t tl tn drtnlin* u iter \\ r found » 1***1 
on th* ice m» mill tint ur th< u^ht it umdd < nh <1 » to 
l>*7,in uith Ihii it cxidcntU luil a uhtcrrmnn 
c immuninti in with otlur fredt * ilrr |*mds on the ll k- 
1« our axiom hment it proved imxhau tihh howevir 
much uc sc mjxd In the rvrnin*. ur stood in to the hr til 
of an icr Uav uhichojKrnedoul opposite tl cm ist northi n» 
IsVtnil uc then hail in i^ht There uas n i |uss.aj,t 
l»e)on I The liroVm <!nft icr In jucleil m> close in on 
the unliroVeit Limiter that it u \\ inijwissiblt to till 
uherc the one ended anil the other Irc^an W c rmihl set. 

later «l«n 1 hat invests atcsl the vtatc of matters outside 
\ottJcti VWtT* Titrmif Jilin I h teemed to me that the um rttnarl 
aj/j lied here wnh ca n better reaion a* no »!cd *c rspcditiixs could go 
tound the ena t of this i land, «hhout sc Irg t I land* »1 wli 

tic M near foi instance to Cat«c ! jpteff, that they on ht to he seen 
c»cn iq set) thick ucatbcr It would l»c lot cunsalJc to oimt 
marling these I land* which aic much larger than |o omit tlic mull 
on« lyin* off ihc coast of the large i ami (or at l now con kla it 
group of large islands) we *nc at present sVliting. 
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islands still farther to the north-east From the atmo- 
sphere it seemed as if there might also be open water in 
that direction To the north it all looked very close, 
but to the west there was an open waterway as far as 
one could see from the masthead I was m some doubt 
as to what should be done There was an open channel 
for a short way up past the north point of the nearest 
island, but farther to the east the ice seemed to be close 
It might be possible to force our way through there, 
but it was just as likely that we should be frozen in, so I 
thought it more judicious to go back and make another 
attempt between these islands and that mainland, w hich 
I had some difficulty in believing that Sverdrup had seen 
in the morning ’’ 

“ Thursday, August 20th Still foggy weather New 
islands were observed on the way back Sverdrup’s 
high land did not come to much It turned out to be an 
island, and that a low one It is wonderful the -way 
things loom up in the fog. This reminded me of the 
story of the pilot at home in the Drobak Channel He 
suddenly saw land right in front, and gave the order 
‘Full speed astern 1 ’ Then they approached carefully 
and found that it was half a baling-can floating in the 
water ” 

After passing a great number of new islands, we 
got into open water off Taimur Island, and steamed in 
still weather through the sound to the north-east At 
five in the afternoon I saw from the crow’s-nest thick ice 
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ahead which blocked further progress. It stretched 
from T-umur Island nght across to the islands south of 
iL On the ice, bearded seals [phoca farfata) were to 
be seen m all directions and we saw one walrus. We 
approached the ice to make fast to jt but the brant had 
got into a dead water and made hardly an) w~i) in 
spue of the engine going full pressure It was such 
alow work that I thought I would row ahead to shoot 
seal In the meantime the Irani advanced slowl) to 
the edge of the ice with her machinery still going at 
full speed 

1 or the moment we had simpl) to gne up all thoughts 
of getting on It was most libel) indeed that onl) a few 
miles of solid ice la) between us and the probabl) open 
Tnimur Sea but to break through this ice was an 
impossibilit) It was too thick and there were no 
openings m it. Nordenskitlld had steamed through here 
earlier in the )car (August iSth i8,h) without the 
slightest hindrmcc,* and here, perhaps our hoj>es for 
this )ear nt an) rate were to be wrecked It was not 
possible that the ice should melt before winter set in in 
earnest The on!) thing to sa\ c us would lx. a proper 

* In hu account of bit voyage NordemJooW w rites a* foliost of the 
condition of tbu channel “Me were met by only mull quantities of 
that aort of ice *blch baa a layer of fresh xatcr ice on the top of the 
dt Bt»d sc noticed that It was all melting fjord or river ice. I 
hardly think that -we came nil day on a s'mgk. piece of ice big enough 
to hate cut op a seal upon." 
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storm from the south-west Our other slight hope lay in 
the possibility that Nordenskiold’s Taimur Sound farther 
south might be open, and that we might manage to get 
the Fram through there, in spite of Nordenskiold having 
said distinctly “that it is too shallow to allow of the 
passage of vessels of any size ” 

After having been out in the kayak and boat and shot 
some seals, we went on to anchor in a bay that lay rather 
farther south, where it seemed as if there would be a 
little shelter in case of a storm We wanted now to 
have a thorough cleaning out of the boiler, a very neces- 
sary operation It took us more than one watch to 
steam a distance we could have rowed in half an 
hour or less We could hardly get on at all for the 
dead-water, and we swept the whole sea along with us 
It is a peculiar phenomenon, this dead-water We had 
at present a better opportunity of studying it than we 
desired It occurs w r here a surface layer of fresh water 
rests upon the salt water of the sea, and this fresh 
water is carried along with the ship, gliding on the 
heavier sea beneath as if on a fixed foundation The 
difference between the two strata was in this case so 
great that while we had drinking water on the surface 
the water we got from the bottom cock of the engine- 
room w ? as far too salt to be used for the boiler Dead- 
water manifests itself in the form of larger or smaller 
ripples or weaves stretching across the w^ake, the one 
behind the other, arising sometimes as far fonvard as 
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almost amidships. \\ c made loop* in our couru 
turned sometimes right round tried nil sorts of antics 
to gel clear of it* but to \ erv little purpose The moment 
the engine stopped it seemed as if the ship were sucked 
back. In spite of the Frata s weight and the momentum 
she usuallj has, uc could in the present instance go at 
full speed till within n fathom or two of the edge of the 
ice, and hardl) feel a shock when she touched 
Just .as we were approaching we saw a fox jumping 
backward? and forward? on the tee taking the most 
wonderful leap?, and cnjo)ing lift Sverdrup sent a ball 
from the forecastle which jnit nn end to it on the sj>ot 
About midda) two bears were seen on land but the) 
disappeared licfore we got tn to shoot them. 

The number of seal? to lie seen in ever) direction was 
something cxtraordinar) and it seemed to me that this 
would be an uncommonl) good hunting ground The 
flocks I saw this first da) on the ice reminded me of 
the crested seal hunting grounds on the west const of 
Greenland 

This experience of ours ma> apj»car to contrast 
strangd) with that of the f'lr^n Expedition. Norden 
skidld waates of this sea, comparing it with the sea 
to the north and cast of Spitzbergen — Another 
striking difference is the scarcit) of warm blooded 
animal? in this region as )ct un visited b) the hunter 
We had not seen a single bird in the whole course 
of the da) a thing that had never before happened to 
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me on a summer voyage in the Arctic regions , and 
we had hardly seen a seal ” The fact that they had not 
seen a seal is simply enough explained by the absence of 
ice From my impression of it, the region must, on the 
contrary, abound in seals Nordenskiold himself says 
that “numbers of seals, both phocci barbata and phoca 
hispida, were to be seen ” on the ice in Taimur Straits 

So this was all the progress we had made up to the 
end of August On August iSth, 1878, Nordenskiold 
had passed through this sound, and on the 19th and 20th 
passed Cape Chelyuskin, but here was an impenetrable 
mass of ice frozen on to the land lying in our way at the 
end of the month The prospect was anything but 
cheering Were the many prophets of evil — there is 
never any scarcity of them — to prove right even at this 
early stage of the undertaking ? No 1 The Taimur 
Strait must be attempted, and should this attempt fail, 
another last one should be made outside all the islands 
again Possibly the ice masses out there might in the 
meantime have drifted and left an open way We could 
not stop here 

September came in with a still, melancholy snowfall , 
and this desolate land w ith its low, rounded heights, soon 
lay under a deep covering It did not add to our cheerful- 
ness to see winter thus gently and noiselessly ushered in 
after an all too short summer 

On September 2nd the boiler was ready at last, was 
filled with fresh water from the sea surface, and w e pre- 
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pared to start \\ hilt this prqmration wns going 0,1 
Stcnlrup nnd I went ashore to lm\c a look after run 
deer The snow was Iving thick and if it hid not Irccn 
*o wet we could ha\c used our snow shoe. As it w is 
we tramped about in the hcav) slush without thian md 
without seeing so much as the track of \ l»nsi of in) 
kind. A forlorn land indeed* Most of thr InnK of 
passage had alrcnd) taken thur w i\ south wi hid mil 
small flocks of them nt sea. Hie) were collecting for 
the great flight to the sunshine nnd we poor souls could 
not help wishing that it were possible to sind uiws in I 
greeting with them A few sohtnr) Arctic and >rdinur\ 
gulls were our onl) cotnj*an) now One da) I f mud i 
l>clatctl straggler of a goose sitting on the edge <»l 
the ice. 

We steamed south in the evening IhjI still followed b) 
the dead w iter According to Nordenskiold s map it 
wus onl) about 20 miles to Tnimur Strait but we were 
the whole night doing this distance Our sj»ccd w is 
reduced to about a fifth part of what it would otherwisi 
ha\cbc*cn At 6 a m (September 3rd) we got 111 iniong 
some thin ice that scrnf>cd the dead water off us. Hie 
change noticeable at once. As the 1 ram cut int ^ 
the ice crust she gave a sort of spring forward and after 
this, went on at her ordinary speed nnd henceforth we 
had \cr) little more trouble with dead wnter 

We found what according to the map was 1 -umiir 
Strait, cntirel) blocked with tee and we held firthcr 
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south, to see if we could not come upon some other 
strait or passage It was not an easy matter, finding 
our way by the map W e had not seen Hovgaard’s 
Islands, marked as lying north of the entrance to 
Taimur Strait, yet the weather was so beautifully clear, 
that it seemed unlikely they could have escaped us, 
if they lay where Nordenskiold’s sketch-map places them 
On the other hand, we saw several islands in the offing 
These, however, lay so far out that it is not probable that 
Nordenskiold saw them, as the weather w'as thick when 
he was here , and, besides, it is impossible that islands 
lying man}' - miles out at sea could have been mapped 
as close to land, with only a narrow sound separating 
them from it Farther south we found a narrow' open 
strait or fjord, which we steamed into, in order if possible 
to get some better idea of the he of the land I sat up 
in the crow’s-nest, hoping for a general clearing up of 
matters , but the prospect of this seemed to recede 
farther and farther What we now had to the north of 
us, and what I had taken to be a projection of the main- 
land, proved to be an island , but the fjord wmund on 
farther inland Now it got narrower— presently it 
widened out again The mystery thickened Could 
this be Taimur Strait after all ? A dead calm on the 
sea Fog everywhere over the land It w'as well nigh 
impossible to distinguish the smooth surface of the water 
from the ice, and the ice from the snow -covered land 
Everything is so strangely still and dead The sea rises 
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and falls with each twist of the fjord through the silent 
land of mists. Now we have open water ahead now 
more ice and it is impossible to make sure which it 
is. Is this Taimur Strait ? Arc we getting through ? 
A whole )car is at stake! No 1 here we stop — 

nothing but ice ahead. No I it is only smooth water 
with the snow) land reflected in it This must be 
Taimur Strait I 

But now we had se\ cnl large ice floes ahead and it was 
difficult to get on so wc anchored at a jxjint in n. good 
safe harbour to make a closer inspection. Wc now 
discovered that it w is a strong tidal current that was 
carrying the ice-floes with it and there could lx. no 
doubt that it was a strut wc were l)ing in I rowed out 
in the evening to shoot some seals, taking for the 
purpose m> most precious weapon a double barrelled 
Express rifle calibre 577 As we were in the act of 
taking n sealskin on board, the boat heeled mcr I 
slipped and my rifle fell into the sea — n sad accident 
Peter Hennksen and Bentzen who were rowing me, took 
it so to heart that they could not speak for some time 
They declared that it would never do to leave the 
valuable gun lying there in 5 fathoms of water So 
we rowed to the From for the necessary apparatus and 
dragged the spot for several hours well on into the dark, 
gloomy night While we were thus employed a bearded 
seal circled round and round us, bobbing up its big 
startled face, now on one side of us, now on the other 
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and always coming nearer, it was evidently an\ious to 
find out what our night work might be Then it dived 
over and over again, probably to see how the dragging 
was getting on Was it afraid of our finding the rifle ? 
At last it became too intrusive I took Peter’s rifle, and 
put a ball through its head , but it sank before we could 
reach it , and w'c gave up the wdiole business in despair 
1 he loss of that ride saved the life of many a seal , and, 
alas 1 it had cost me ,£28 

We took the boat again ne\t day and routed eastward, 
to find out if there really was a passage for us through 
this strait It had turned cold during the night, and 
snow had fallen, so the sea round the Fiam w r as covered 
with tolerably thick snow r ice, and it cost us a good deal 
of exertion to break through it into open w r ater with the 
boat I thought it possible that the land farther in on 
the north side of the strait might be that m the neigh- 
bourhood of Actinia Bay, where the Vega had lain , but 
I sought in vain for the cairn erected there by Norden- 
skiold, and presently discovered to my astonishment that 
it Avas only a small island, and that this island lay on the 
south side of the principal entrance to Taimur Strait 
The strait w r as very broad here, and I felt pretty certain 
that I saw r w'here the real Actinia Bay cut into the land 
far to the north 

We w r ere hungry now r , and were preparing to take 
a meal before we rowed on from the island, wdien we 
discovered to our disappointment that the butter had 
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lirr-n firfgottrn \\r cnitimnl down thr *lr> biscuits is 
Ix*m routd ind worked our jins nil thr) wen stiff 
on the pieces we managed to lurk ofl i liard dnrd ri in 
dr»a- chine \\ hen we were tired of rmn„ though in) 
thin}, 1»ut satisfied we vt off gismg tins point the lunr 
of Ci|»* lluttrrle^'.’* \\r mwed fir in through the 
stmt nn<! it «»rrmrd to us t > lx i g<*xl jus sage for shij* 
8 >r o ftthoms right up to thr slurr lluursrr nr 
were storied h) ice in thr rsrmng ind ns we nn the 
fish of liemg fro/m in if we pushed on iti) firther I 
thought It IktM to turn We crrnml) nn no ilunger 
of Mining for we saw fresh tracks l>oth of linn. ind 
rumlecr ever) where am! there were jjrnt) nf sril 
m the w itrr hut I was nfnu! of delating the I rant 
m u w of tlie |>os ibihl) of pn>grrss in nnolher direction 
So wr toiled kick against strong wind not niching 
the ship till next morning and this was none too c irl) 
for presentl) wc were in the mid t of n st irm 
On the subject of the nasigibilit) of Taimur Strut 
\ordrmkiold writes tlm -according 10 findings 
made b) Lieutenant Patimlcr it is o!jstruc(«*d b> rocks 
slinllows and Ixnng also full of strung currents it is 
hardl) adsisablc to sail through it at least until the 
direction of these currents bns l>ecn cartfull) msesti 
gnted ** 1 has nothing jurttcuhr to ndd to this except 
that as alrc-nd) mentioned the cliannel was clt ir is fir 
is wc ix.ntinitcd and had the njipeinmce of bung 
pnctic ibh is fir is 1 could sec 1 n is therefore 
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detei mined that we would, if necessary, try to force our 
way through with the Fiam 

1 he 5th of September brought snow' with a stiff 
biec/c, which steadily grew' stionger When it was 
latthng in the rigging in the evening we congratulated 
each other on being safe on board — it would not have 
been an easy matter to row back to-day But altogether 
I was dissatisfied There was some chance, indeed, that 
this wind might loosen the ice farther north, and yester- 
day’s experiences had given me the hope of being able, 
in case of necessity, to force a way through this strait , 
but now' the wind was steadily driving larger masses of ice 
111 past us , and this approach of w'inter w'as alarming — it 
might quite well be on us in earnest before any channel 
w'as opened I tried to reconcile myself to the idea of 
wintering in our present surroundings I had already 
laid all the plans for the way in w'hich we w'ere to occupy 
ourselves during the coming year Besides an mvestiga 
tion of this coast, which offered problems enough to solve, 
w'e w'ere to explore the unknown interior of the Taimur 
Peninsula right acioss to the mouth of the Chatanga 
With our dogs and snow'-shoes we should be able to go 
far and wide , so the } ear would not be a lost one as 
regarded geography and geolog}' But no 1 1 could not 
reconcile m)self to it 1 I could not 1 A year of one’s life 
w'as a year , and our expedition promised to be a long 
one at best What tormented me most w'as the reflection 
that if the ice stopped us now', we could have no 
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assurance that it would not do the same at the same time 
nest y car It has been observed so often that several 
bad ice years come together and this was evidently none 
of the best Though I would hardly confess the feeling 
of depression even to myself l must say that it wns not 
on a bed of roses I hy these ntghts until sleep came and 
aimed me off into the land of forgetfulness. 

Wednesday the 6th of September was the anniversary 
of my wedding day I was superstitious enough to feel 
when l awoke m the morning that this day would 
bring a change, if one were coming at nil The storm h id 
gone dowm n little, the sun peeped out and life seemed 
brighter The wand quieted down altogether m the 
course of the afternoon the weather becoming calm and 
beautiful The strait to the north of us, which was 
blocked before with solid ice, had been swept open by 
the storm but the strait to the cast where we had been 
with the boat, was firmly blocked and if we had not 
turned when we did that evening we should have been 
there yet and for no one knows how long It seemed 
lo us not improbable that the ice between Cape Lapteff 
and Almquists Islands might be broken up We, there 
fore, got up steam and set off north about 630pm to 
try our fortune once more. I felt quite sure that the 
day would bnng us luck. The weather was still 
beautiful, and we were thoroughly enjoying the sunshine. 
It was such an unusual thing that Nordahl when he 
was working among the coals in the hold in the after 
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noon, mistook a sunbeam falling through the hatch on 
the coal dust for a plank, and leaned hard on it He was 
not a little surprised when he fell right through it on 
to some iron lumber 

It became more and more difficult to make an) thing 
of the land, and our observation for latitude at noon 
did not help to clear up matters It placed us at 
76° 2' north latitude, or about 14 miles from what is 
marked as the mainland on Nordenskiold’s or Bove’s map 
It was hardly to be expected that these should be correct, 
as the weather seems to have been foggy the whole time 
the explorers were here 

Nor were we successful in finding Hovgaard’s Islands 
as we sailed north When I supposed that we w r ere 
off them, just on the north side of the entrance to Taimur 
Strait, I saw, to my surprise, a high mountain almost 
directly north of us, w hich seemed as if it must be on the 
mainland What could be the explanation of this ? I 
began to have a growing suspicion that this w'as a regular 
lab) rmth of islands we had got into We were hoping to 
investigate and clear up the matter, when thick weather, 
with sleet and rain, most inconveniently came on, and w r e 
had to leave this problem for the future to solve 

The mist was thick, and soon the darkness of night 
was added to it, so that we could not see land at any 
great distance It might seem rather risky to push ahead 
now', but it was an opportunity not to be lost We 
slackened speed a little, and kept on along the coast 
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all night in readiness to turn ns won ns hnd was 
observed nhend Satisfied thnt things were in good 
liands as it was Sverdrup s watch 1 la) down in m) 
berth with n lighter nimd thnn 1 had had for long 
At 6 o clock next morning (Septemtar 7th) Sverdrup 
roused me with the information thnt vie had passed 
Tnimur Ishnd or Cape LaptefF at t a-m. nnd were now 
at Tnimur Hnj but with close ice nnd nn ishnd abend 
It was jiosMblc that we might reach the island ns n 
channel had just oj>cncd through the ice m that three 
lion but we were at present in a tearing whirlpool 
current nnd should be obliged to put back for th< 
moment After breakfast l went up into the crow s nest 
It was brilliant sunshine I found that Sverdrup s island 
must be mainland which however stretched rcmnrknbl) 
tar west comjnred with thnt given on the maps. I could 
Mill sec Tnimur Island behind me, nnd the most ensterl) 
of Almqutsts Islands La) gleaming m the sun to the 
north It was n long sand) point that we had ahead 
nnd 1 could follow the land in a souther!) direction till 
it disappeared on the horizon at the head of the bay in 
the south Then there was a small strip w here no land 
only open water could be made out. After that the 
land emerged on the west side of the ba) stretching 
towards 1 aimur I land. With its heights and round 
knolls this Land was esscntiall) different from the low 
coast on the east side of the bay 
To the north of the point ahead of us I saw open 
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water , there was some ice between us and it, but the 
Fram forced her way through When we got out. right 
off the point, I was surprised to notice the sea suddcnh 
covered with brown clayey water It could not be a 
deep layer, for the track we left behind was quite clear 
The claye> water seemed to be skimmed to either 
side by the passage of the ship I ordered soundings 
to be taken, and found, as I expected, shallower water- - 
first 8 fathoms, then 6T then 5A I stopped now, and 
backed Things looked very suspicious, and round 
us ice-floes la) stranded There was also a very 
strong current running north-east Constantly sounding 
we again went slowly forwards Fortunately the lead 
went on showing 5 fathoms Presently we got into 
deeper water — 6 fathoms, then 6V — and now wc went 
on at full speed again We were soon out into the 
clear, blue water on the other side There was quite a 
sharp boundar) line between the brown surface water 
and the cleai blue The mudd\ water evidently came 
from some mer a little farther south 

From this point the land trended back in an easterly 
direction, and wc held cast and not til-cast in the open 
water between it and the ice In the afternoon this 
channel grew very narrow, and we got right under tin 
coast, where it again slopes north We kept close along 
it in a very narrow cut, with a depth of 6 to 8 fathoms 
but in the evening had to stop, as the ice lav packed close 
in to the shore ahead of us 
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This land we had l>ccn coasting along l>orc n strong 
resemblance to \alma! The same low plains rising 
ver) little above the fica and not visible at nnj great 
distance. It was jicrltajis rather more undulating At 
one or two places I even saw some ndges of a certain 
elevation a little wa\ mf.amL The shore the whole mj 
seemed to l>c formed of strata of sand me! claj the 
margin sloping stce*pl) to the se-e 

Man) reandeer herds were lobe seen on tlie pluns 
and next morning (September 8th) I went on shore on a 
hunting expedition. I laving shot one reindeer I was on 
m\ wav farther inland in search of more w hen I made n 
surprising discover) which attracted all m) attention and 
made me quite forget the errand 1 had come on It was 
a Large fjord cutting its w -a) in through the 1 ind to the 
north of me, I went as far as possible to find out all 1 
could about it Inn did not manage to see the end of it 
So far as I touli see it was a fine broad sheet of water 
stretching eastwards to some blue mountains far far 
inland which at the extreme limit of m) vision seemed 
to slope down to the water Bc)ond them 1 could 
distinguish nothing M) imagination was fired and for 
a moment it seemed to me ns if this might almost be a 
strait stretching right across the land here nnd making an 
island of the Chcl) uskin PcninsuLi But probabl) it was 
onl) a nver which widened out near its mouth into n 
broad lake, as several of the Siberian nvers do All 
about the cki) pLains I was tramping over enormous 
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erratic blocks, of various formations, lav scattered The\ 

* ✓ 

can only have been brought here by the great glaciers of 
the Ice Age There was not much life to be seen 
Besides reindeer there were just a few willow -grouse, 
snow-buntings, and snipe , and I saw tracks of foxes and 
lemmings This farthest north part of Siberia is quite 
uninhabited, and has probably not been visited even In 
the wandering nomads However, T saw a circulai moss 
heap on a plain far inland, which looked as if it might 
be the w'ork of man’s hand Perhaps, after all. some 
Samoyede had been here collecting moss for his lemdeei . 
but it must have been long ago , for the moss looked 
quite black and rotten The heap was quite possibly 
only one of Nature’s freaks — she is often capricious. 

What a constant alternation of light and shadow there 
is in this Arctic land When I went up to the crow's- 
nest next morning (September 9th), 1 saw that the ic< 
to the north had loosened from the land, and I could 
trace a channel which might lead 11s northwards into open 
water 1 at once gave the order to get up steam 1 lu 
barometer was certainly low — lower than we had c\er had 
it jet, it was down to 733 mm (2 8 8 inches), the wind 
w.is blowing m hcav\ squalls off the land, and in on tin 
plains the gusts weie whuhng up clouds of sand and dust 

Sverdiup thought it would be safer to stay win r< w< 
weie , but it would be too annoying to miss this splendid 
opportunity and the sunshine was so beautilul, and tin 
sk\ so smiling and reassuring l gav< ord< rs to s< t s id, 
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ind soon we were pushing on northwards through the ice 
under steam nnd vrith every stitch of canvas that we 
couH crowd on Cape Chelyuskin must l>c vanquished ' 
Niter had the Fram gone so fist she made nu»n 
thin 8 knots by the log it seemed is though she km w 
how much depended on her getting on Soon m win 
through the ice nnd hid open water along tin Lind is 
far as the eye could reach \Vc jmssed point nfti r jwint 
discovering new fjords and islands on the way nnd soon 
I thought that I caught n glimpse through tin luge 
telescope of some mountains far aw a) north th< \ must 
be in the neighbourhood of Cape Chelyuskin itsell 
The hnd along which we to-day coastetl to the north 
ward was quite low some of it like what I hid seen on 
shore the jircvious day At some distince from the low 
coast fairly high mountains or mountain chains were to 
lx. seen Sorm of them seemed to consist of hon/ont il 
sedimentary schist they were Hit topped with precipi 
tous sides Further inland the mountains were ill white 
with snow At one point it seemed as if the whole range 
were covered with a sheet of ice or great snow field th it 
spread itself down the sides At the edge of this 
sheet I could sec projecting masses of rock but ill 
the inner part w-ns spotless white. It seemed almost 
too continuous and even to be new snow and looked 
like a permanent snow mantle. 

NordcnskiOlds map marks at this place, high moun 
tain chains inland ” and this agrees w tth our observ i 
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tions, though I cannot assert that the mountains are of 
any considerable height But when, in agreement with 
earlier maps, he marks at the same place, “ high rocky 
coast , ” his terms are open to objection The coast 
is, as already mentioned, quite low, and consists, in 
great pai t at least, of layers of clay or loose earth 
Noidenskiold either took this last description from the 
earlier, unreliable maps, or possibly allowed himself to 
be misled by the fog which beset them during their 
voyage in these waters 

In the evening w r e w r ere approaching the north end of 
the land, but the current, which we had had with us 
earlier in the day, w r as now against us, and it seemed 
as if we were ne\er to get past an island that lay off the 
shore to the north of us The mountain height which 
I had seen at an earlier hour through the telescope, lay 
here some w r ay inland It was flat on the top with 
precipitous sides, like those mountains last described 
It seemed to be sandstone or basaltic rock , only the 
horizontal strata of the ledges on its sides were not 
visible I calculated its height at 1,000 to 1,500 feet 
Out at sea we saw several new' islands, the nearest of 
them being of some size 

The moment seemed to be at hand, wdien w r e w r ere at 
last to round that point which had haunted us for so 
long — the second of the greatest difficulties I expected 
to have to overcome on this expedition I sat up in 
•the crow’s-nest in the evening, looking out to the north 
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1 Ik laud was low and desolate The sun Ind lorn, 
sine* gone down 1»chmd the sen nnd the dn urn 
evening xk) was jellow nnd gold It wjs lom.lv md 
still up here high above the water Onl> one star w is 
to be seen. It stood straight al»ovr C ijm LhcKuskm 
shining denrlv nnd sadl) tn the pale sk) \s we 
vailed on nnd got the cipe more to the ei t of us 
the Mar went with it it vns always ilurt straight 
above. 1 could not help Mttm„ watching it It seemed 
to hnv c some charm for me nnd t > bnng such j>cact 
W ns it mj star ’ W ax it the spirit of homt 
following and smiling to me now 9 Man) 1 thought 
it brought to me as the / ram toiled on through the 
imUnchok night, past the northemmivxt point of the 
old world 

Towards morning wc were off what we took to be 
actually the northern cxircmit) We stood m near 
land and at the change of the watch exactly at four 
o clock, our flags were hoisted and our three last 
cartridges sent a thundering salute over the vea. 
Almost at the same moment the sun rose. Tin n our 
l>oetic doctor burst forth into the following touching 
lines — 

Lp go the fbgi off gon the gun 
The clock Urikej four— and lo life tun I 

As the sun rose, the Chcljuskm troll that had so long 
had us In his power was banned We had cscnjicd the 
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danger of a winter’s imprisonment on this coast, and we 
saw the way clear to our goal, the drift ice to the north 
of the New Siberian Islands In honour of the occasion, 
all hands were turned out, and punch, fruit, and cigars 
were served in the festally lighted saloon Something 
special in the way of a toast was expected on such an 
occasion I lifted my glass, and made the following 
speech — “ Skoal, my lads, and be glad we’ve passed 
Chelyuskin •” Then there was some organ playing, 
during which I went up into the crow's-nest again, to have 
a last look at the land I now saw that the height I 
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had noticed in the evening, w'hich has already been 
described lies on the w'est side of the peninsula, while 
farther east a lower and more rounded height stretches 
southward This last must be the one mentioned by 
Nordenskiold, and according to his description, the real 
north point must lie out beyond it , so that we were now 
off King Oscar’s Bay , but I looked in vain through the 
telescope for Nordenskiold’s cairn I had the greatest 
inclination to land, but did not think that we could spare 
the lime The bay, which was clear of ice at the time of 
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tlit \ isit \ns now closed m with thick uinttr ict 

frozen Cast to the latwL 

We had an open channel l»cforc us tail we amid mh 
the edge of the drift ice out at sen A little farther west 
we passed a couple of small islands l)ing t short w i\ 
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from the coast. We had to stop before noon it the 
north western comer of Chdjuskin on account of the 
drift ice, which seemed to reach n^ht into th< kind 
before us To judge b) the dark air there w is open 
water again on the other side of an island which la) 
o 
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ahead We landed and made sure that some 
fjords on the inside of this island to the s« 
quite closed with firm ice , and in the evening 
forced her way through the drift-ice on the ou 
We steamed and sailed southwards along th( 
night, making splendid \\a) , when the wind w c 
stiffest we went at the rate of 9 knots We c, 
ice every now and then, but got through it eas 
Towards morning' (September nth) we had 
'ahead, and had to change our course to 
•keeping to this all day When I came on de 
noon I saw a fine tract of hill counti) with higl: 
and valleys between It was the first vie 
sort since we had left Vardo, and after the nn 
low land we had been coasting along for niont 
refreshing to see such mountains again Th 
with a precipitous descent to the east, and east 1 
that extended a perfectly flat plain In the cot 
day v'e quite lost sight of land, and strange! 
did not see it again , nor did we see the I 
St Peter and St Paul, though, according to 
our course lay close past them 

Thursday, September 12th Henriksen a 
this morning at six with the information t 
-were several walruses 1) ing on a floe quite cl 
“ By iove 1 ” Up I jumped and had my clothe 
trice It was a lovely morning— fine, still 
the walruses’ guffaw sounded over to us along 
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vre surfict Thc> we-rr lying crowded together on n 
(loc a little to tandwanl from us, Wuc mount-tins glitter 
in„ Uhind them in th» Min At List the haqnmns were 
sharpened guns iml cirtnd^cs n idy and Henrik sen 
Juell and I set oft T here si*«tncd to Ik* n slight Irrcc/e 
from tltc south so uc rowed to the north m le of the lloe 
to get to Ittu ml of the inimils. I rum time to time 
their sentry riixisl his toad Imt »j»jurmtl) did not see 
us Wciilnnnd slowly and soon uitr so nt ir tint 
hi hail to rou ter) cautiously Jurll Urj t us going uhih 
Hcnriksrn w is readv in the kiw with 1 liiqnxm and I 
licliln Hum with 1 gun Hie inorm nt tin miry tumiI lu> 
head flic o-trs stopjicd and w< stood m monlcss when 
lie sunk It g, un a few more strokes brought ie* iu m r 
Hod) to boil) tin ) Li) close picked on i small lloe 
old and )*oung ones mixed 1 normom iiusm»> of llesli 
the) wen ! Now mil ignin om of the Lillies finned 
htrsi If by moving erne of her lli|*jK_rs kick wards and 
fora unis over her IxxJy then shi 1 iy quo t lg on on her 
kick or wde l i*xl griciousl uh it 1 lot of me ill" 
said Jucll who w is cook. More anil more ciutiously 
we drew ni ir Whilst I sat ready with the gun 
1 lennksen took a good grip of tin Imqnon shaft and ns 
the lxxvt touched the floe he roM. and off llew the liar 
jHMin Hut it struck too high glincet! off the tough hide 
and hkipj>ed over the Imcks of the am mils. Now there 

was a pretty to do! Ten or twelve gn it weird faces 
glared upon us nt onct the colossal creatures twisted 


o . 
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themselves round with incredible celerit) and came 
waddling with lifted heads and hollow bellow ings to the 
edge of the ice where we lay It was undeniably an 
imposing sight , but I laid my gun to ni) shoulder and 
fired at one of the biggest heads The animal staggered, 
and then fell head foremost into the water Now a ball 
into another head , this creature fell too, but w’as able to 
fling itself into the sea And now the whole flock 
dashed in, and we as well as they were hidden in spray 
It had all happened in a few seconds But up the) 
came again immediate!) round the boat, the one head 
bigger and uglier than the other — their \oung ones close 
beside them They stood up in the water, bellow ed 
and roared till the air trembled, threw themsel\(*s for- 
ward towards us, then lose up again, and new bellow mgs 
filled the air 1 hen they rolled over and elisappeared 
with a splash, then bobbed up again The water foamed 
and boiled foi )ards around — the ice-world that had 
been so still before seemed in a moment to have been 
transformed into a raging Bedlam An) moment we 
might expect to have a walrus tusk or two through the 
boat, or to be heated up and capsi/ed Something of 
this kind was the \<r) least that could happen aft< r 
such <1 ternble commotion But the lnirh-burh went on 
and nothing came of it I again picked out my uetmis 
1 hew went on bellowing and grunting like tin otlu 
but with blood streaming from tin ir mouths and Host s 
Another ball, and oni tumbled o\<r and llutti <1 <>n tin* 
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water now « lull lo th< second ami a did th« vm 
llcnnkscn w is rridj wtth thr lnr]fnmH mil st uml 
them Kill* Om minx, hjs shot Inti vo lud no m w 
h iqvauns and hul l • strike i *u il hook into it t t h Id 
\\ up The Kook shjipcvl lmwc\«r ind thi mined 
Mnk Iveforc hc could sm it Whilst *c were timing 
our l*ootj t » an icr ll n. u r wen still for |urt >1* tin 
timr at least surrounded lij w dm rs hut there w is n i 
use in shoot inj, tin more f rr we h id no mein of c irrv 
tnj, thrm nlf The / rim jirrscntl) nmr up ind t k 
our two in Kuril ind we werr soon ^inn^ die id ih 
live mist \\ c *wiw mam w druses in this pare W c shot 
two others tn the afternoon and could have man) 
more if we lud Ind lime to sjurc It was in this mitk 
net),hl*ourhood tint Nonlcnskvold dso saw one or two 
small herds 

We mm continued our course ag nnst a strong current 
southwards nlonj, the const jeast tlu mouth of the 
Chitin^a I his eastern jvart of the f umur I eninsuLt 
is n comparative!) htjji mountainous rejpon Inn with a 
lower level stretch lx. tween the mountains and the sea— 
apparentl) the same kind of low land wl line! seen ilonj, 
the coast tlmost the whole w-i) As the sea seemed to 
lx. tolerahlj ojx.n and free from ice we made several 
attempts to shorten <mr course h\ leaving the coast and 
f»tnkm^*acmss for the mouth of the Olem k hut cicr> 
time thick ice drove us Kick to our channel l>) the 
land 
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On September 14th we were off the land lying between 
the Chatanga and the Anabara This also was fairly high 
mountainous country with a low strip by the sea "In 
this respect,” so I write in my diary, “ this ivhole coast 
reminds one very much of Jgederen in Norway But 
the mountains here are not so w'ell separated and are con- 
siderably lower than those farther north The sea is 
unpleasantly shallow , at one time during the night we 
had only 4 fathoms, and v'ere obliged to put back some 
distance We have ice outside, quite close, but yet 
there is a sufficient fairway to let us push on eastwards ” 
The following day we got into good, open w ? ater, but 
shallow — never more than 6 to 7 fathoms We heard 
the roaring of weaves to the east, so there must certainly 
be open water in that direction, which indeed we had 
expected It w'as plain that the Lena, with its masses of 
warm water, was beginning to assert its influence The 
sea here w r as browner, and show r ed signs of some mixture 
of muddy river- water It was also much less salt 

“ It would be foolish,” I write in mj diary for this day 
(September 15th), “ to go in to the Olenek now that we 
are so late Even if there w r ere no danger from shoals, 
it would cost us too much time — probably a year 
Besides it is by no means sure that the Fram can get in 
there at all , it would be a very tiresome business if she 
went aground in these waters No doubt w r e should be 
very much the better for a few 7 more dogs, but to lose a 
year is too much , w e shall rather head straight east for 
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the New Silienan IshtuU mm th it tlx-n is a gotnl | i**i 
limit) mil mil) bright |ir«»sjK*cis, 

M T he let here |Hir/lc*s mr i good drd How m tin 
world is it mu sw«*j»l northwards h) tin mrrrtu which 
according to m> cilcutitums «xight t > s< t north from 
this emst nml which indeed wr i nest U t h i\ r ft U Ami 
it t% Mich luml thick irr— his the i|»p irtntt * f Ik mg 
seven! )« tr» old |)oe> it c >m» fr mi the t \ tw ml 
or docs it lie ind gTind round hen in tin i i Ixtuh n 
the tuitth going current of the i <*n.i ind th T umur 
l*cnms\ili > 1 ctnnoi tell )ct hut m\h«»w it is lillervm 
from the thin <mr ) carol I ice we havt set n until n m in 
th k irt S< t inti west of t ijw Chd)ti km 

Satnnln SrptcmlKf i title We ir< keeping i 
north wcsterl) course (h) romjviss) through ojnm w »tt r 
an I lu\« got |nrtt) well nonh Inn set no ict anti the 
air ts d irk to tin northw ml Mild wnther uitl w Ut r 
conijunmcl) w inn is high is I ihr Wt hi\c 
the current ag unst u ind in. ilv\ i\s consult nhl) west 
of our reckoning Set rr il flocks of cider tlncl were seen 
In the course of the tli\ W t might to h i\e I ind to tlu 
north of us can it Ik. that which is keeping kick tin 
ice * 

Next tit) we met ict. mtl Ind to hold ninth to tin 
south to keep eleir of it ind | l>cg in to feir tint wt 
should not lie nhlc to gt t is f ir is 1 hid h ipetk Hut in mj 
notes for the following di) (Womtn SejHeinlier iSth) 1 
read A splendid di\ Shaped our course northw mis. 
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to the west of Bielkoff Island Open sea , good wind 
from the west, good progress Weather dear, and we 
had a little sunshine in the afternoon Now the decisive 
moment approaches At 12 15 shaped our course north 
to east (by compass) Now it is to be proved if my 
theory, on which the whole expedition is based, is correct 
— if we are to find a little north from here a north flowing 
current So far everything is better than I had expected 
We are in latitude 75^° N , and have still open water and 
dark sky to the north and west In the evening there 
was ice-light ahead and on the starboard bow About 
seven I thought that I could see ice, which, however, 
rose so regularly that it more resembled land, but it was 
too dark to see distinctly It seemed as if it might be 
Bielkoff Island, and a big light spot farthei to the east 
nneht even be the reflection from the snow r -covered 
Kotelnoi I should have liked to run in here, partly to 
see a little of this interesting island, and partly to inspect 
the stores which \vc knew had been deposited for us here 
by the friendly care of Baron von Toll , but time was 
precious, and to the north the sea seemed to he open to 
us Prospects were bright, and we sailed steadily north- 
wards, wondering wdiat the morrow would bring Dis- 
appointment or hope ? If all w^ent well we should 
reach Sanmkoff Land — that, as yet, untrodden ground 
“It was a strange feeling to be sailing aw^ay north in 
the dark night to unknowm lands, over an open, rolling 
sea, where no ship, no boat had been before We might 



V«pj,c through the Kin ‘'pi ot 

luvc lwrn hnniSniK of miln in m ire nttlu rl> 

waters the air «vi so mild frr Srptsmlnr in this 
latitude 

Tucsdt) SqiU mlnr 1 luu nevir ha 1 such 

a splendid sail On to i hr non h Mndds north with i 
good wind is fast is Meant iml sail cm t ik« u% tml 
oj»cn vm milt after mile watch ifti r witch through 
ihrso unknown n-gion dw i)s clcirrr ind clturrr of ic<* 
one might almost sn) ' How long will this last * III cp 
skip tiimt tu tlip north* ml is one paces th< I ml H t 
It it firing into tin. fiuurr ! tut there is dwi)stlu 
same slark sk> ahriil which mons ojh n sra M> plan 
wis Mit>din„ its trsi It siimtul is if luck had l**cn on 
our suit cvtrr since tlu 6th of Nqitcmbcr \\ t v-c 
nothing Imt ck m w iter is llimnkscn in s vs cm 1 from 
the cron s-ncst sshtn I edict! tip to him. Whin he was 
Minding at the wheel liter in the morning tnd I ms on 
the hrulgc lit snddtnlj said Tlu*) little think it liome 
m \orvs ij just now tliat ui art sailing straight for the 
Tolc in clear water \o tht) don t luheve we kite 
got so fir And I should n t hive belies e*d it m)self if 
injom liad prophesied it to me i fortnight ago Imt 
true it ts. All m) reflections ami inference on the 
subject had led me to cxjicct ojien water for i good wi) 
firther north Ihu it is wldom that one is mspiritions 
turn out to l>c ro conre-et No ice light in in) direction 
not even now in the evening We saw no Lind thi 
whole ih) but we had fog nnd thick sse*nther all the 
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morning and forenoon, so that we w r ere still goino- at 
half speed, as we were afraid of coining suddenly on 
something Now we are almost in 7 7 0 north latitude 
How r long is it to go on ? I have said all along that I 
should be glad if we reached 7S 0 , but S\erdrup is less 
easil) satisfied , he says over So 3 — perhaps 84°, 85° He 
c\en talks seriously of the open Polar Sea, which he 
once read about , he alwa\s comes back upon it, in spite 
of mv laughing at him 

"I ha\ e almost to ask m)self if this is not a dream 
One must ha\e gone against the stream to know what 
it means to go with the stream As it was on the 
Greenland Expedition, so it is here — 

‘ ‘ Dort ward der Tnutn zur irklichkeit, 

Hier ward die \\ irklichkeit zum Trunn ' ’ 

‘ Hardlv am life \ lsible here Saw an auk or black 
guillemot to-dav, and later a sea-gull in the distance 
When I was hauling up a bucket of water in the 
exening to wash the deck I noticed that it was 
sparkling w ith phosphorescence One could almost 
have imagined one’s self to be 111 the south 

“Wednesdav, September 20th I have had a rough 
awakening from mv dream As I was sitting at 1 1 a in 
looking at the map and thinking that m> cup would 
soon be full — we had almost reached 7S C — there was 
a sudden luff, and I rushed out Ahead of us la\ the 
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cd^i of the let* lonj md comjurt shining through th 
ftv^ I luul n Mronj, mchiittiwi to j,o ci twin! on 
the i*«rv ilnlit) of thrrr l*nn^ 1 mil in tint dinrtim 
l>ut it Iool.nl ns if the icr extended firtlier s/*utli tin rr 
mil there Has the proluhthtt of Ininj, 'll dr to ri ich » 
higher latitude if hi kept wet so we heidcd tint 
h i\ Hie Min ItroUt* through for n moment just n •« 
so nr took nn olisrrv ition nhich stained us to l>e m 
ntamt 77 44 north latitude" 

\\r non held tu*rth nrst ilon^ the cd^t of thi i i 
It set-mrd tn mr t if there mijjlt lx land it no t,rt it 
distincr m mh uclt a remark dil- unmU*r of InrtK ot 
xnnous hinds, n flock of snipe or nnhn s birds im t us 
foUoned us for n time mil then tool tin ir h i) south 
Phc\ Here jmiUthU on their j*nss,tj.r fr im some laud to 
the north of us. We could set nothing as the foj, 1 1\ 
|K*TMstend> oxer the id Afpin Litrr ne snn docks of 
small miijio indicating the possildr pmsunit} of hind 
Next da) the weather n is dr trtT Inu still tlnn ms no 
I mil in siqht We hi re now n ^oo<l mj north of the 
sjiot nhere Ihmn \on Toll has mapped tin. south coast ot 
S innthoff I -and Imt in ntaiut the same longitu h So k 
is prolnhl) onl> u small island *ind in nn) <Mse cannot 
extend fir north 

On ScpUmlKT 2 1st hi had thick foj, ajj-un and when 
ne hid sided north to the In. til of n Imj m tin ice and 
could t no farther I decided to mil here for ck ir 
Heather to see If jitoj^iss firther mirth Here possible 
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I calculated that \se were now in about 78 Y north 
latitude \Ye tried sc\cral times during the da) to take 
soundings, but did not succeed in reaching the bottom 
with 215 fathoms of line. 

“ 1 o-day made the agreeable discoverc that there are 
bugs on board Must plan a campaign against tilt m 

'‘Fnda\, September 22nd Brilliant sunshine once 
again, and while dazzling ice ahead First we la\ still 
in the fog because we could not see which w i\ to go. 
now it is clear and we know just .is little about it It 
looks as if we wete at the northern boundar) of the 
open water In tin west the ice appears to « \ti nd 
south again To the north it is compact and white- 
onh a small open nil or pool ivir\ lure and tin u and 
the sky is whitish-blue < \er) wheie on tin hori/on It is 
from the e 1st we ha\e just come but tlure we could set 
\er) little, and for want of an) thing better to do, wt 
shall make a short excursion in that dirt c lion, on the 
pnssibililt of finding openings m the iu li tlure wire 
onh time, wh.it I should like would be to go < 1st „s Inr 
as Saniukolt Island, or, bitter still, all the wav to Benin t 
Land, to s< e u h it condition things are in then but n 
|S too 1 lit uov . I he sea Will seum be fr« e , lllg, Uld ve 
should tun a gnat re k e>( being frozen in it a <h 
tdcatu igcotis point 

le trite r \ r r t m explorer* have e on ude o <1 it a in e < sit % 
tt» I 1 1 p ne ir s* tine < oaU lint this 1 ,t, o mil vl it I 
v till'd to tcosi it we* tin* elrtlt *>f tin m it >t I 
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wished to grt into md wlnt I most frirrd w is firing 
blocked li) I iml It vrm«M is if wr might do much 
worst than gnr ouivlu-s uji to thr ice whirr m wer 
csjtrcialh as our rvnifstoti to thr fist had protc-xl th it 
following thr ice -rdgi in th it directum would sum forn 
us mitha^tm ^o m tht tin intone wi midrfit to i 
pmt icr Mock *tnl unqiared to clean thi 1msj1 r and hift 
owls \\ r arrl)ing in ojmmi w itrr with onlj if " 
largi fliirs hrrr md then l»ut I hn\ r i im'scninncni 
tint this is our wintrr Imlnmr 

M t m it Img w ir to d »\ We ph) thr lug stc tin hov 
on mattresses Mifian lunns— c\cr) thing llut w« think 
can possihl\ hirlxHtr thr enemies, All cl tin's in jnjt 
into n lurrrl which is hrmnticill) cIomi! excipt whrn 
the hose Is introduced Then full stciin is sit on It 
whir/rs mil whistles inside mil n little forces its w i\ 
through the joints, iml we think that the inimals niust 1 h 
hising a fine hoi time <f it Hut suddi nl) thr lurrcl 
tricks, the steam rushes out mil tin lwl Imrsts off with 
i \ 10 lent evphruon nml is flung fir nlong the deck 
I Mill hojic that iht n lus Iki n a greit sliughu r for 
theu ire hornhU imuiiis Juill tried the old isjiert 
mint of betting one on n piece of wood to see if it 
would cni*p north It would not mme it nil so he took 
u WuhW hook md Uu tt to m \ke it go Init it would do 
nothing but wriggle Us he ul— the linrtler he hit the 
more it wriggled Squ ish it then Mid Benin n 
And squ \sheil It w is. 
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“Fnd.iN, September 23KI We are still at the same 
moorings working at the coal An unpleasant contrast, 
— 1 \ ei) thing on bo.ird, men and dogs included, black 
and filthy, and c\cr) thing around white and bright in 
beautiful sunshine It looks as if more ice were 
di n mg in 

“ Sund.i) , Septembei 24th Still coal shifting Fog 



Till ICl IMG WHICH THE “ I KAM ” \\ \S I IiO/EN 
(sri’TLMBLR 25TII, 1S93) 

( Front a P/iofogmf/i ) 


in the morning, which cleared off as the day went on, 
when w r e discovered that w'e w r ere closely surrounded 
on all sides by tolerably thick ice Between the floes 
lies slush-ice, which will soon be quite firm There 
is an open pool to be seen to the north, but not a 
large one Fiom the crow r ’s-nest, wuth the telescope, we 
can still descry the sea across the ice to the south 
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it look* as tf we were bung shut in Well we must 
c cn bid the ice welcome. A dead region this no life 
in nn> direction except a single seal (fi/ioax fcrftda) in the 
vnter and on the floe Ixaide us we can sec a bear track 
Mime day 9 old. Wq again tr\ to get soundings but 
still find no Iwttom It is remark lblc th it there should 
Ik. such depth here." 

Ugh ! one can hardly imagine a dirtier n tstier job 
than -a spell of coal shifting on board It is a pit) that 
such a useful thing as coal should be so bl \ck 1 \\ h it we 
arc doing now is only hoi ting it from the hold tnd 
filling the liunkcrs with it but e\er\ nein on board 
must help and ever) thing is in 1 mess. So many men 
must stand on the co.il heap in the hold and till tht 
buckets and so mam hoist them J icobscn is sjx’cially 
good at this 1 tst job his strong arms pull up bucket 
after bucket is if they were is ni iny lxivcs of matches. 
Ihe rest of us go buckw uxts uul forwards with the 
buckets between the mam hatch md the half-deck 
]>ounng the coal into the bunkers and down below 
stands Amundsen packing it ns bl ick as he can lx. 
Of course coal-dust 13 flying over the whole deck the 
dogs creep into corners black and tousled and we 
ourselves — well we don t wear our best clothes on such 
days. We got some amusement out of the rcmirkublc 
apjiearance of our faces with their dark complexions 
black streaks at the most unlikely places and eyes and 
white teeth shining through the dirt Any one happening 
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to touch the white w all below with his hand leaves a black 
five-fingered blot , and the doors have a wealth of such 
mementoes 1 he seats of the sofas must have their 
wrong sides turned up, else they would bear lasting 
marks of another part of the body , and the tablecloth — 
well, we fortunately do not possess such a thing -In 
short, coal-shifting is as dirty and wretched an experience 
as one can well imagine in these bright and pure sur- 
roundings One good thing is that there is plenty of 
fresh water to w r ash with , we can find it in every hollow 
on the floes, so there is some hope of our being clean 
again in time, and it is possible that this may be our last 
coal-shifting 

“ Monday, September 25th Frozen in faster and 
faster ' Beautiful still weather , 1 3 degrees of frost last 
night Winter is coming now Had a visit from a 
bear, which was off again before an) one got a, shot 


at it 


?> 



CIIAPTLR VI 
Tiil Winter Nioiit 

It rcall) looked as if we were now frozen in for good 
and I did not expect to get the rram out of the ice till 
we were on the other side of the Pole, nearing the 
Atlantic Ocean Autumn was already well nd\ancod 
the sun stood lower in the heavens day by day and the 
temperature sank stcadil) The long night of winter 
was approaching — that dreaded night. There was 
nothing to be done except prepare ourselves for it and 
by degrees we converted our ship as well as we could 
into comfortable winter quarters while at the same time 
we took, every precaution to assure her against the 
destructive influences of cold drift ice, and the other 
forces of nature to which it was prophesied that we must 
succumb. The rudder was hauled up, so that it might 
not be destroyed by the pressure of the ice. We had 
intended to do the 6nme with the screw but as it with 
its iron case would certainly help to strengthen the stern 
and especially the rudder stock we let it remain in its 
place. We had a good deal Of work with the engine, 
r 
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Present!) we began putting up the windmill which 
w is to dmc the djmmo and produce the clcctnc light 
While the ship m going the d>nimo was driven b> 
the engine, but for n long time jxist we had had to be 
contented with petroleum Lamps in our dark cabins. The 
windmill was erected on the jiort side of the fore-deck 
between the main hatch and the rail It took se\erd 
weeks to get this important ipphnncL into working order 
As mentioned on page 7 we lead nlso brought with 
us a horse mill M for dm mg the dynamo I had 
thought that it might be of sen ice in gn mg us exercise 
whenever there was no other physical work for us. Put 
this time nc\ cr came, and so the horse mill was never 
used. There was always something to occupj us and 
it w-as not difficult to find work for each man that gave 
him sufficient exercise, and so much distraction that the 
time did not seem to him unbearabl) long 

There was the care of the ship and ngging the 
inspection of sails, ropes etc etc there were pro 
visions of all kinds to be got out from the cases down in 
the hold and handed over to the cook there was ice 
—good pure, fresh water ice — to be found and earned 
to the galle) to be melted for cooking dnnkiog and 
washing water Then as nlrcad) mentioned there was 
always something doing in the vano us workshops. Now 
Smith Lars had to straighten the longboat dav its 
which had been twisted by the waves in the Kara 
Sea now it was a hook, a knife, a bear trip or some 


f * 
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linin' * ! ' (•» h* fonyri I hr tin main again "Smith 
I a had t«> soKhr lo/mlnr t go .a tin pad for tin icc 
an lung at tin gull* ' i in nu <•li.aari.ut, Amtinds< n. 
uouii! hiw ,m <>r<if r ior > om< instrmmm oj «>tli« r 
p< rlt i{*-. t mu < urn nt*g uigi I In wuuhmukir, 
MojUnd would hive .t tlurmognph to examim .aid 
<hnu 01 t mu spring to put into a v. itch I he sml- 
m ih» r might haw nil order fr >r i quautttv of dog 
h irnt v*. I lira i.ttii nun hid to l ji lus own slioi maker 
-in tkr hmw If i.nn, is hoot* with thick, unrm, uoodui 
solt s,,iMording to Sverdrup’s newest pm< rn Present!) 
tin r< would roim an ord« r to mechanician \mundscn 
lor i suppK of new /me music-sheets for tht organ- 
dies* In mg a l>rand*mu in\< niton of the leader of tin 
expedition Hu < lectncian uould havt to examine and 
clt an tin accumulator buttnes, uhich wire m danger of 
fict/mg \\ hen at last tin windmill was read), it had to 
hr alt* nth d to, turned according to the wind, etc And 
win n the umd was too strong, some one* had to climb up 
and reef the mill sails which was not a pleasant occupa- 
tion in this winter cold, and involved much breathing on 
lingers and rubbing of the tip of the nose 

It happened now and then, too, that the ship required 
to be pumped ’J his became It ss and less necessarv as the 
water froze round her and in the interstices in her sides 
1 he pumps, therefore, wen not touched from December, 
1893, till July, 1S95. The onl> noticeable leakage 
during that time was in the engine-room, but it was 
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nothing of nn> consequence just i few buckets of ice 
that had to be hewn iui> ever) month from th Ixntom 
of the ship and hoisted up 
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To these varied employments was presently added 
as the most important of nil the Liking of scientific 
observations, which give man) of us constant occu 
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pcition d hose that involved the greatest labour 
ueie, of course, the meteorological observations, which 
were taken every four hours clay and night, indeed, 
for a consideinble part of the time, every two hours 
They kept one man, sometimes two, at Avork 
all day It was Hansen who had the principal charge 
of this department, and his regular assistant until 
Maich, 1895, Johansen, whose place Avas then taken 
by Nordahl The night observations were taken by 
whoever w r as on Avatch About every second day when 
the weather was clear, Hansen and his assistant took the 
astionomical observation which ascertained our position 
This was certainly the w r ork which was followed with 
most interest by all the members of the expedition , and it 
was not uncommon to see Hansen’s cabin w'hile he was 
making his calculations, besieged AAith idle spectators, 
waiting to hear the result —whether we had drifted 
north or south since the last observation, and hoA\ far 
The state of feeling on board A r ery much depended on 
these results 

Hansen had also at stated periods to take observations 
to determine the magnetic constant in this unknown 
reeion These were carried on at first in a tent, 
specially constructed for the purpose, Avhich was soon 
erected on the ice , but later eve built him a large snow 
hut, as being both more suitable and more comfortable 

For the ship’s doctor there Avas less occupation He 
looked long and vainly for patients, and at last had to 
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give it up and »n dc |«air tak to doctoring the I *g 
Once n month Ik* too had to make hi\ ortminhi lwr\ n 
non which consisted in the weighing < f rich ram in I 
thr counting of Mood coqw eh and estimating thr 
amount of liT w*l pigment in ordrr t iso rt un the 
numl*rr of red l»1o« I coqmsch s md ihi <pumo\ < I ml 
colon nn^ matter (Imnoglobm) in th- 11**1 »f nth 
This »\»s also Hurl thit was w »uh< I *uli in\i u 
intcrr t ns nrr> mm thought hr cou! I tell from the 
result obtained li m I it would Ik- Iwforc Mtirw 
mi nook him 

Am *ng our scientific j ursints mix also Ik* m-titi ned 
th deirmwmng of the temper ilwr i f thr w iter md l 
Us degrr* of saltncss nt \ nr) ing depths thr collection 
and < vammattnn of such immnls is nr< to Ik found in 
these northern seas tlir iveert lining of th* tmount of 
itvcmctl) in the mr the <»Us« n uum of the formation of 
the ice us growth and thickness nnd of ih* temjicra 
ture of the different Injcr, of icr ihi mxotig ition 
of the cum-nts in th* water under u etc etc 1 had 
the main charge of tins dqmrtmcnr 1 here rem ilns to 
Ik, mentionctl the regular oliscrvation of the nurori 
Ikirenhs which we hn*I n splendid op(Kirtunit) of 
studjmg After 1 Kid gone on with it for some time 
Messing undertook this jwn of m) duties md when 
I left the ship I made o\ct to him nil the other 
oliservanon* that were under m> charge. Not nn 
inconsiderable item of our scientific work were the 
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soundings and dredgings At the greater depths, it was 
such an undertaking that every one had to assist , and 
from the way we w r ere obliged to do it later, one 
sounding sometimes gave occupation for several days 
One day differed very little from another on board, 
and the description of one is, in every particular of any 
importance, a description of all 

We all turned out at eight, and breakfasted on hard 
bread (both rye and w'heat), cheese (Dutch clove cheese, 
Cheddar, Gruyere, and Mysost, or goat’s- whey cheese, 
prepared from dr) powder), corned beef or corned 
mutton, luncheon ham or Chicago tinned tongue or bacon, 
cod-caviare, anchovy roe , also oatmeal biscuits 01 
English ship-biscuits — wuth orange marmalade or Frame 
Food jell) Three times a week we had fresh-baked 
bread as well, and often cake of some kind As for oui 
beverages we began b\ having coffee and chocolate 
day about , but afterwards had coffee only tw r o days a 
week, tea two, and chocolate three 

After breakfast some men w'ent to attend to the dogs 
—give them their food, which consisted of half a stock- 
fish or a couple of dog biscuits each , let them loose , 01 
do whatever else there w r as to do for them The others 
vent all to their different tasks Each took his turn of 
a week in the galley— helping the cook to wash up, lay 
the table, and wait The cook himself had to arrange 
his bill of fare for dinner immediately after breakfast, and 
to set about his preparations at once Some of us would 
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generous publishers and other friends If the kind donors 
could have seen us away up there, sitting round the 
table at night with heads buried in books or collections of 
illustrations, and could have understood how invaluable 
these companions were to us, they would have felt 
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rewarded by the knowledge that they had conferred 
a real boon — that they had materially assisted in making 
the Fram the little oasis that it was in this vast ice 
desert About half-past seven or eight cards or other 
games were brought out, and we plajecl well on into the 
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m^ht seated in groups r*ninJ ih sal xm I ihl« One « r 
othrr of us mu,hl *,<» lothi or^an and with the isstsfim 
of the crank handle j>crf< rm vtmr of <»ur Ih undid jitrcc 
»»r JohanMTi would Imn^ out th« iccordi »n and pi i\ man) 
a fine turn His cm* nln), » IT 'rt-» v\ »*ti t >h Susann i ' 
nml Nn|>rtlrons March ncro s the Alps in in Ojwn 
Uo.»t AImhu midnight wi turned in in I tlirn thf- m„ht 
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isTlrh wtis set. 1 ich man went on for nn hour 1 heir 
most tr)ink work on w’atch seems to hive. Iksii writing 
their dunes TncI looUnj, out when the do^s Ivirkod for 
nn> st*pw of 1>enrs at hand Uesides this ever) two 
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hours or four hours, the watch had to go aloft or on to 
the ice to take the meteorological observations 

I believe I may safely say that on the whole the time 
passed pleasantly and imperceptibly, and that we throve 
in virtue of the legular habits imposed upon us 

My notes from day to day will give the best idea 
of our life, in all its monotony They are not great 
events that are here recorded, but in their very bareness 
they give a true picture Such, and no other, was 
our life I shall give some quotations direct from my 
chary — 

“Tuesday, September 26th Beautiful weather 
The sun stands much lower now , it was 9 0 abo\ e the 
horizon at midday Winter is rapidly approaching , 
there are 14^-° of frost this evening, but we do not feel it 
cold To-day’s observations unfortunately show no 
particular drift northwards , according to them we are 
still in 78° 50' north latitude 1 wandered about over the 
floe towards evening Nothing more wonderfully beau- 
tiful can exist than the Arctic night It is dreamland, 
painted in the imagination’s most delicate tints , it is 
colour ethereahsed One shade melts into the other, so 
that you cannot tell where one ends and the other begins, 
and yet they are all there No forms — it is all faint, 
dreamy colour music, a far-away, long-drawn-out melody 
on muted strings Is not all life’s beauty high, and 
delicate, and pure like this night Give it brighter 
colours, and it is no longer so beautiful The sky is like 
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an enormous cujxrii, blue at the zenith shading down 
into green and then into lilac and v tolet at the c*dgc*s. 
0\cr the icefields there arc cold \iolct blue shadows 
with lighter pink tints where a ridge here and there 
catches the last reflection of the vanished da) Lp in 
the blue of the cupola shine the stars speaking pc act as 
the) n!wa)itdo those unchanging friends. In the south 
stands n large red ) cllnw moon encircled b) n )ellm\ 
nng and light golden clouds floating on the blue liack 
ground. Prcscntl) the auron borealis shakes o\er the 
\aull of heaven its veil of glittenng sfl\ ( r— changing 
now to )c1low now to green now to red It spreads, it 
contracts again in restless change next it breaks into 
waiving man) folded bands of shining silver over which 
shoot billows of glittering rays and then die glor> 
vanishes. Prcscntl) it shimmers in tongues of flame 
over the \ cry xemth and then again it shoots a bright 
ray right up from the horizon until the whole mi Its 
nwa) in the moonlight and it is as though one heard the 
sigh of a departing spirit Here and there arc left a few 
waving streamers of light, vague as a foreboding — the) 
are the dust from the auroras glittenng clonk But now 
it is growing again new lightnings shoot up and the 
endless game begins afresh And all the time this utter 
stillness, impressive as the symphon) of infinitude. I 
have never been able to grasp the fact that this earth 
wall some day be spent and desolate and empt) To 
what end, in that ease all this beaut) with not a crea 
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tine to icjoice in it ? Now I begin to divine it 
77 //\ is the coming c.uth— here arc beauty and death 
But to what purpose ? Ah, what is the purpose of all 
these spheres ? Read the answer if you can in the 
starry blue firmament 

“Wednesday, September 27th Grey weather and 
strong wind from the south-south-west Nordald, who 
is cook to-daj, had to haul up some salt meat w'hich, 
rolled in a sack, had been steeping for two days in the 
sea As soon as he got hold of it he called out, horrified, 
that it was crawling with animals He let go the sack, 
and jumped aw r ay from it, the animals scattering round 
in every direction They pro\ed to be sand-hoppers, 
01 amphipodcr , which had eaten their way into the meat 
There were pints of them, both inside and outside of 
the sack A pleasant discovery , there w ill be no need 
to stanc when such food is to be had by hanging a sack 
in the water 

“ Bentzen is the w r ag of the party , he is always 
playing some practical joke Just now one of the men 
came rushing up and stood respectfully w'aiting for me 
to speak to him It w T as Bentzen that had told him I 
wanted him It w'on’t be long before he has thought of 
some new trick 

“ Thursday, September 28th Snow-fall with wind 
1 o-day the dogs’ hour of release has come Until now' 
their life on board has been really a melancholy one 
They have been tied up ever since we left Ivhabarova 
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T hi s(orm\ m is haw hn4.cn hut thim and the) lia\< 
Iktii rolled here mil then, in tin w iter <m the deck 
thr\ have half handed ilumsclvis in their h ishi's 
bowlmj, mcscnhl) thca hnvcliad tlir hose plajed nwr 
them even time the deck was u i lied the) hut l»crn 
sci tek in Kiel ns in j^ood weather thrv luvc Jiui t 
he on the sjKrt h ml file hail chained them to without 
more t \crcisc thin )»‘Hn^ Incku mis tnd font irtls tht 
length of their chains. It is thus \ hi ire trrticd v m 
splendid animals. who ire to Ik our in m the h<nir 
of need* When that time tomes )ou will fir i wlnh 
at Inst hate the place of honour When thc\ wen 
let loose there was a jierfrct storm of julHlation The) 
rolled m the snow washed nnd rut died themselves. and 
rushed ibmtt the ice in wild jo) lurking loudl) Our 
lloc n short time n^o mj lonesome nnd forlorn was 
quite n chicrfu! si^ht with this sudden |>ojmjI ition the 
silence of nj,es w is liroken. 

It was our intention after this to tie up the do^s on 
the ice. 

Indi) Sqiteinlicr jqth J)r Blessings Inrthdav 
in honour of which we of course had n fete our first 
^rcat one on lionnL There was a double occasion f r 
it Our tnlddar observation showed us to lx, in 
latitude 79 5 north so we hnd jsassed one more 
dermic. We hnd no fewer than five courses nt dinner 
and a more than usunll) elaborate concert during the 
meal Mere follows n copj of the pnntcil menu 
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“ ‘ FRAM ’ 

“Menu September 29TH, 1S93 


Soupe k ]a julienne avec des macaroni dumplings 

Potage de poison (sic) avec des pommes de terre 

Pudding de Nordahl 

Glace du Greenland 

De la table bihre de la Ringnrees 

Marmalade intacte 


“ Music a Dine ( sic ) 


1 Valse Myosotic 

2 Menuette de Don Juan de Mozart 

3 Les Troubadours 

4 College Hornpipe 

5 Die letzte Rose de Martha 

6 Ein hotter 'Studio Marsch de Phil Farbach 

7 Valse de Lagune de Strauss 

8 Le Chanson du Nord (Du gamla, du friska ) 

9 Hoch Habsburg Marsch de Krai 

10 Josse Karads Polska 

1 1 V&rt Land, vart Land 

12 Le Chanson de Chaseuse 

13 Les Roses, Valse de M£tra 

14 Fischers Hornpipe 

15 Traum- Valse de Millocher 

16 Hemlandssang ‘ A le miserable ’ 

17 Diamanten und Perlen 

18 Marsch de 4 Det lustiga Knget ’ 

19 ' Valse de * Det lustige Knget ’ 

20 Pnbre du Freischutz ” 
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I hope my readers will admit that this was quite a 
fine entertainment to be given in Latitude 79 north but 
of such we had many on board the Frtxm at still higher 
latitudes. 

Coffee and sweets were sen ed after dinner and 
after a better supper thin usual came straw berr) and 
lemon ice ( alias granitta) and limejuice toddj without 
alcohoL The health of the hero of the da> was first 
proposed in a few well-chosen words and then we 
drank a bumper to the se\cnt> ninth degree which we 
were sure wras only the first of man) degrees to be 
conquered in the same wu) 

Saturday September 30th 1 am not satisfied that 
the Fratus present position is a good one for the winter 
The great floe on the port side to which we arc moored 
sends out an ugly projection about amidships, which might 
give her a bad squeeze m case of the ice packing We 
therefore began to-daj to warp her backwards into better 
ice. It is by no means quick work The comparatively 
open channel around us is now covered with tolerably 
thick ice, which has to be hewn and broken in pieces 
with axes ice-staves and walrus-spears. Then the 
capstan is manned and we hea\e her through the broken 
floe foot by foot The temperature this evening is 
94 Fahr ( — 126 C) A wonderful sunset " 

Sundiy October isL Wind from the W S \\ and 
weather mild. We are taking a da) of rest which 
means eating sleeping smoking and reading 
Q 



* Moml.iy, October 2 nd Warped the ship farther 
astern, until \u found a good berth for her out m the 
middle of the nt wlj -frozen pool On the port side tve 
hat e our big Hoc, with the dogs’ camp — thirty-five black 
dogs tied up on the white ice This Hoc turns a low, 
and b) no means threatening, edge towards us We 
have good low ice on the starboard too , and between the 
ship and the Hoes we have on both sides the new'ly- 
frozen surface ice, which lias, in the process of w'arping 
also got packed in under the ship's bottom, so that she 
lies in a good bed 

“As Sverdrup, Juell, and I were sitting in the chart- 
room m the afternoon, splicing rope for the sounding-line, 
Peter* rushed in shouting, ‘A bear* a bear 1 ’ 1 
snatched up my rifle, and tore out ‘Where is it ? ’ 

‘ There, near the tent, on the starboard side , it came 
right up to it, and had almost got hold of them ’ 

“And there it was, big and yellow', snuffing away at the 
tent gear Hansen, Blessing, and Johansen were running 
at the top of their speed towards the ship On to the 
ice I jumped, and off I went, broke through, stumbled, 
fell, and up again The bear in the meantime had done 
sniffing, and had probabl) determined that an iron spade, 
an ice-stafT, an axe, some tent-pegs, and a canvas tent 
w r ere too indigestible food even for a bear’s stomach 
Anyhow' it w r as followung with mighty strides in the track 


* Peter Hennksen 
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of the fugitives It caught bight of me, and stopped 
astonished ns if it were thinking W hit sort of insect cm 
that be ? 1 went on to within easj nnge it stood still 

looking hard at me. At last it turned its head a little 
and 1 give it t Isdl in the neck. Without moving a 
limb it sank slowl) to the ice. I now let loose some 
of the dogs, to accustom them to this sort of sport but 
the) showed a hmcntible want of interest in it and 
kvik on whom all our hope in the matter of bear 
hunting rested bristled up and approached the tic id 
animal ver) slowl) and careful!) with her tail between 
her legs— a soft) spectacle. 

I must now gn c the stor> of the others w ho made the 
bears acquaintance first Hansen had to-da) begun to 
set up his observntor) tent i little ahead of the ship on 
the starboard bow In the afternoon he got Blessing 
and Johansen to help him While thev were hard at 
work they caught sight of a bear not fir from them 
just off the bow of the P ram 

Hush * Keep quiet in ease we frighten him sa)s 
Hansen. 

Yes )esl And the) crouch together and look at 

him 

I think 1 d better tr) to slip on board and announce 
him says Blessing 

I think ) 0 U should sa)s Hansen. 

And off steals Blessing on tiptoe, so as not to frighten 
the bear By this time Bruin has seen and scented 
' i 2 
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them, and comes jogging along, following his nose, 
towards them 

“ Hansen now began to get over his fear of startling 
him The bear caught sight of Blessing slinking off to the 
ship and set after him Blessing also was now much less 
concerned than he had been as to the bear’s nerves He 
stopped uncertain what to do , but a moment’s reflection 
brought him to the conclusion that it was pleasanter to be 
three than one just then, and he went back to the others 
faster than he had gone from them The bear followed 
at a good rate Hansen did not like the look of things, 
and thought the time had come to try a dodge he had 
seen recommended in a book He raised himself to 
his full height, flung his arms about, and yelled with all 
the power of his lungs, ably assisted by the others But 
the bear came on quite undisturbed The situation w as 
becoming critical Each snatched up his weapon — 
Hansen an ice-staff, Johansen an axe, and Blessing 
nothing They screamed with all their strength, ‘ Bear 1 
bear 1 ’ and set off for the ship as hard as they could 
tear But the bear held on his steady course to the 
tent, and examined everything there before (as we have 
seen) he went after them 

“It was a lean he-bear The only thing that was 
found in its stomach when it was opened was a piece of 
paper, with the names Lutken and Mohn ’ This was 
the wrapping paper of a ‘ ski ’ light, and had been left 
by one of us somewhere on the ice After this day 
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send a bullet into his breast at about 350 yards, just 
as he was moving off 

“ We are making everything snug for the winter and 
for the ice pressure This afternoon we took up the 
rudder. Beautiful weather, but cold, — i8°C (— o 4 0 F ) 
at 8 pm The result of the medical inspection to-day 
was the discovery that we still have bugs on board , and 
I do not know what we are to do We have no steam 
now, and must fix our hopes on the cold 

“ I must confess that this discovery made me feel quite 
ill If bugs got into our winter furs the thing was 
hopeless So the next day there w'as a regular feast 
of purification, according to the most rigid antiseptic 
prescriptions Each man had to deliver up his old 
clothes, every stitch of them, wash himself, and dress 
in new' ones from top to toe All the old clothes, fur 
rugs, and such things, were carefully carried up on to 
the deck, and kept there the whole winter This was 
more than even these animals could stand , — 53 0 C 
(— 63° F ) of cold pro\ed to be too much for them, and 
w e saw no more of them As the bug is made to say in 

the popular rhyme — 

‘ Put me in the boiling pot, and shut me down tight , 

But don’t leave me out on a cold winter night <’ 

“ Friday, October 6th Cold, down to n° below zero 
(Fahr ) To-day we have begun to rig up the windmill 
The ice has been packing to the north of the Fram's 
stern As the dogs w ill freeze if they are kept tied up 
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“ Sunday, October 8th Beautiful weather Made a 
snow-shoe expedition westward, all the dogs following 
The running was a little spoiled by the brine, which 
soaks up through the snow from the surface of the ice — 
flat, newly frozen ice, with older, uneven blocks break- 
ing through it I seated myself on a snow hummock far 
away out , the dogs crowded round to be patted M) 
eye wandered over the great snow plain, endless and 
solitary, nothing but snow, snow everywhere 

“ The observations to-day gave us an unpleasant 
surprise , we are now down in 78° 35' north latitude , 
but there is a simple enough explanation of this, when 
one thinks of all the northerly and north-westerly wind 
we have had latel) , with open water not far to the south 
of us As soon as everything is frozen we must go 
north again there can be no question of that , but none 
the less this state of matters is unpleasant I find some 
comfort in the fact that we have also drifted a little east, 
so that at all events we have kept with the wind and aie 
not drifting down westward 

“Monday, October 9th I was feverish both during 
last night and to-day Goodness know's what is the 
meaning of such nonsense When I w r as taking w'ater 
samples in the morning I discovered that the w'ater- 
lifter suddenly stopped at the depth of a little less than 
80 fathoms It w'as really the bottom So we have 
drifted south again to the shallow' water We let the 
weight he at the bottom for a little, and saw' by the line 
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tbit for the mom* nt we were drifting north This w i 
some small comfort nmhow 

Ml it once in ihi afternoon ns u< were silling idl) 
chatting n d<*afming noise Ix-gan md the whclc ship 
shook This was iht first ice-pressure I \tr) on< 
rushed on deck to look I he Z ram btlmctl InnuM 
fullv as 1 hail expectetl she would On pushed the ice 
with stead) pressure hut down under us it lind to g j 
ami wc were Howl) lifted up Th»*se squeezings 
cr>ntinue<l off and nn nil the nfiemoon and were somi 
limes so strong that the /ram was lifletl sc\ernl feu 
Imt then the ice could no longer Ik. ir her ami she broke 
it lx low fur Towards e\cnmg the whole slackened 
u„un till we la) in a good sized piece of ojxm water 
and had hurried!) to moor her to our old floe or we 
should ha\c dnfte<I off There seems to l>c a good deal 
of moxemcm in the ice hire Peter his just been 
telling us that he hears the dull Ixximing of strong 
pressures not f tr off 

T uesda\ Octol>cr 10th The ice continues dis 
turlied 

Wednesda\ October Mth The bad news ns 
brought this afternoon that Job is dead tom in pieces 
b) thi* other dogs. He was found a good wa) from the 
ship Old Suggcn I)ing watching the coqise so that 
no other dog could get to it The) nre wretches, these 
dogs no da) passes without a fight In the da) time 
one of us is gcncmJl) at hand to stop it but nt night 
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they seldom fail to tear and bite one of their comrades 
Poor ‘ Barabbas ’ is almost frightened out of his wits 
He stays on board now, and dares not venture on the 
ice, because he knows the other monsters would set on 
him There is not a trace of chivalry about these curs 
When there is a fight, the vdiole pack rush like wild 
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beasts on the loser But is it not, perhaps, the law' of 
nature that the strong, and not the w'eak, should be 
protected ? Have not we human beings, perhaps, been 
trying to turn nature topsy-turvy by protecting and doing 
our best to keep life in all the w'eak ? 

“ The ice is restless, and has pressed a good deal 
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lo-da) again. !t begins with a gentle, crack and moan 
along the side of the ship winch gradually sounds louder 
in ever) key Now it is a high pluntive lone now it 
is i grumble, now it is a snarl and the ship gives i 
Man up. The noise steadily grows till it ts liki nil the 
jnjits of an organ the ship trembles ind shakes and 
rises by fils and Marts or is sometimes gently lifted 
There is a jdens.int comfortable feeling in sitting 
listening to all this uproar ami knowing the strength of 
our ship. Man) a one would hare I >ccn crushed long 
ago Hut outside the ice is ground against our ships 
sides, the piles of broken up lloc arc forced under hi r 
heav y invulnerable hull and we lie as if in a bed Soon 
the noise begins to du down the ship sinks into its old 
position again and presently all is silent as liefore In 
sc\ end places round us the ice is piled up at one spot 
to a considerable height. Towards evening there was a 
slackening and we la) again in a large open |>ool 

Thursday October 12th In the morning we and our 
floe were drifting on blue water in the middle of a large, 
ojx.n lanL, which stretched far to the north and in the 
north the atmosphere at the honzon was dark and blue. 
Ai> far as we could sea. from the crow s nest with the 
small field-glass, there was no end to the open watu* 
with only single pieces of ice sticking up in it here and 
there. These are extraordinary dmnges 1 wondered 
if we should prepare to go ahead Uut the) had 
long ago taken the machinery to pieces for the winter 
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so that it would be a matter of time to get it ready fot 
use again Perhaps it would be best to wait a little 
Clear weather, with sunshine— a beautiful, inspiriting 
winter day — but the same northerly wand Took 
soundings and found 50 fathoms of water (90 metres) 
We are drifting slowly southwards Towards evening 
the ice packed together again with much force , but the 
Fran? can hold her own In the afternoon I fished in a 
depth of about 27 fathoms (50 metres) with Murray’s 
silk-net, and had a good take, especially ot small 
crustaceans (- kopcpodrv , osirakodcc, ampJnpodce, etc ) and of 
a little Arctic worm ( spadclla ) that swims about in the sea 
It is horribly difficult to manage a little fishing here No 
sooner have you found an opening to slip your tackle 
rluough, than it begins to close again, and you have to 
haul up as hard as you can, so as not to get the line 
nipped and lose everything It is a pity, for there are 
interesting hauls to be made One sees phosphorescence! 
in the water here vvhenever there is the smallest opening 
in the ice Theie is by no means such a scarcity of 
animal life as one might expect 


* This silk bag-net is intended to be dragged after a boat or ship to 
catch the living animals or plant organisms at various depths We used 
them constantly during our drifting, sinking them to different depths 
under the ice, and they often brought up rich spoils 

f This phosphorescence is principall) due to small luminous Crus- 
tacea {Lopepodce) 



I nda) Octolicr 13th \nu nc an in the vcr) midst 
of what the prophets would Ime h id us dreul so much 
The. ice pressing and |uckin„ round us with a noise 
like thunder It is juling itself up into long wall an 1 
heaps high enough to reach a good wav up the I nuns 
rigging in fact it is tmng its ur) utmost t » grind the 
F raw into |>o wrier Jlut here we sit quite tranquil 
not even going up to look at nil the hurl) hurl) but 
just chatting nnd laughing as usual Last night there 
was tremendous pressure round our old dog lloe. Tht 
ice had lowered up higher than the highest jxiint of the 
Hoc, and hustled down upon it It had quite spoilt u 
well where we till now had found good dnnkmg w iter 
filling it with Inane. ! urthermore it had cast itself 
over our Rtem ice-anchor nnd jiart of the steel cable 
which held it. lnir)ing them so efTectuall) that vve had 
afterwards to cut the cable Then it emeriti our planks 
and tledgcs, which stood on the ice. Ikforc long the 
dogs were in danger nnd the watch h id to turn out all 
hands to save them At last the floe split m two This 
morning the ice was one scene of melanchol) confusion 
gleaming in the most glorious sunshine Plied up all 
round us were high sleep ice wills. Straugel) enough 
we had lam on the ver) verge of the wont confusion nnd 
had escaped with the loss of nn ice-nnchor a piece of 
steel cnbb* a few planks and other bits of wood and 
half of a Samo)cde sledge all of which might have 
been saved if we had looked after them m time 
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But the men have grown so indifferent to the pressure 
now, that they do not even go up to look, let it thunder 
ever so hard They feel that the ship can stand it, and 
so long as that is the case theie is nothing to hurt except 
the ice itself 

“In the morning the pressure slackened again, and we 
were soon lying in a large piece of open water, as we did 
yesterday To-day, again, this stretched far away 
towards the northern horizon, where the same dark 
atmosphere indicated some extent of open water I now 
gave the order to put the engine together again , they 
told me it could be done in a day and a half or at most 
two days W e must go north and see what there is up 
there I think it possible that it may be the boundary 
between the ice-drift the Jeannette was in and the pack 
we are now drifting south with — or can it be land ? 

“ We had kept company quite long enough with the 
old, now broken-up floe, so worked ourselves a little way 
astern after dinner, as the ice was beginning to draw 
together Towards evening the pressure began again in 
earnest, and w'as especially bad round the remains of our 
old floe, so that I believe we may congratulate ourselves 
on having left it It is evident that the pressure here 
' stands in connection with, is perhaps caused by, the tidal 
wave It occurs with the greatest regularity The ice 
slackens twuce and packs twice in 24 hours The 
pressure has happened about 4, 5, and 6 o’clock in the 
morning, and almost at exactly the same hour in the 
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afternoon nml in between we It tv t, nlwa)s Iain for sonu 
part of the time in open water The \cr> gr< at pressure 
just now ts prukibl) tlue to the spring title we had new 
moon on the 9th which was the first da) of the pressure 
1 hen it in? just after midilt) when we noticed it lait it 
ha5 l>ee*n later even tLa\ mil now it is it 8 p.m 

The thcor) of the ice jircssurc l>cing caused t(» 1 
considerable extent In the tidal wa\e his been 
advanced repeated!) I») \rctic explorers. During tin 
Promt drifting we had Ixrttcr opportumt) than most 
of them to 5 lud) this phenomenon and our cxiK.Tience 
seems to lci\r no ilouht that mcr a wide region the 
talc jiroduces moxrmcnt and pressure of the ice. It 
occurs especial!) at the time* of the spring tides, nnd 
more at new moon than nt full moon During the 
intervening periods there was ns n rule little or no 
tnee of pressure. Hut these tidal pressures did not 
occur during the whole time of our drifting We 
noticed them espcciall) the first nutumn while we were 
in the neighbourhood of the oj>cn sen north of Siberia 
and the last )cnr when the Fra at was drawing near 
the op< n Atlantic Ocean the) were less noticeable 
while we were tn the polar Uism Pressure occurs 
here more irregular!) nnd is mainly caused b> the 
wind dming the icu When one pictures to ones self 
these enormous ice masses, drifting in a certain direction 
suddonl) mexting hindmnccs — for example ice masses 
drifting from the opposite direction owing to i change 
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nl wind in some ihok 01 It ss distant (ju.irtc i — it is eas) 
tii urnlei stand the train ndotis picssuie that must icsult 
Sm h tin ict conflict is und( mabl) a stupendous 
spcct.iclc One feels ones sell to he in the presence 
of 1 it. imc foiccs and it is cas\ to understand how 
timid souls inaj be oxcrawcd and feel as if nothing 
could stand before it Tot when the packing begins 
in earnest, it stems as though there could be no spot on 
the earth s surface left unshaken First you hear a sound 
like the thundering nimble of an eaithquake far away on 
the great waste , then \ou hear it in several places, alwajs 
coming nearei and nearer The silent ice world re-echoes 
with thundeis , natures giants are awakening to the 
battle The ice cracks on e\er) side of \ou, and begins 
to pile itself up, and all of a sudden )ou too find ) our- 
self in the midst of the struggle There are bowlings and 
thundermgs round )ou, jou feel the ice trembling and 
hear it rumbling under )our feet , there is no peace ail) - 
where In the semi-darkness )ou can see it piling and 
tossing itself up into high ridges nearer and nearer )ou — 
floes io. 12. 15 feet thick, broken, and flung on the top of 
each other as if they were fealherw eights They arc 
quite near )ou now, and )Ou jump aw a) to save )our life 
But the ice splits in front of you, a black gulf opens, and 
water streams up You turn in another direction, but 
there through the dark ) ou can just see a new ridge of 
moving ice-blocks coming tow arcls \ ou You try anothu 
direction, but there it is the same All round there is 
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thundering nntl roaring a* of some enormous xx-nterf ill 
w ith explosions like cannon snlxocs. Still neareT >ou it 
comes. The Hoc )*ou are st indmg on gi ts smallt r an 1 
smaller water jxiurs oxer it tlicn can lx no cscajM 
except In scrambling oxer the rolling ice blocks to get to 
the other side of the jmcL Hut now the disturbance 
Ixgms to calm doxxn. Th' - noise jmsscs on nntl is hist 
bj degrees in the distance. 

This is xx hit goes on nt\i) there in the north month 
after month and year after )eir ThL ict is split uni 
piled up into mounds, which extend in extiy direction 
If one could get a hmlb-eqe xaew of the ice fields, the) 
would seem to lx cut up into squares or meshes h) 1 
network of tliese packet! ridges or pressure-d) kes is x\« 
calletl them because the) reminded us so much of snoxx 
cox ered stone d) kes at home, sue) 1 ns in man) parts of 
the countr) are usetl to enclose fields. At first sight 
these pressure ridges npjicircd to lx* scatteretl nlxmt in 
nil possible directions hut on closer inspection I was 
sure that 1 discoxeretl certain directions xxhich the) 
tended to take ind csjxaall) that the) were apt to run 
at nght angles to the course of the pressure xxhich 
produced them. In the accounts of Arctic expeditions 
one often reads descriptions of press urc-ndges or pressure 
hummocks as high as 50 feet These nrc fmry talcs. 
The authors of such fantastic descriptions cannot haxe 
taken the trouble to measure. During the wholt period 
of our drifting and of our travels oxer the ice fields in 
K 
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the far north I only once saw a hummock of a greater 
height than 23 feet Unfortunately I had not the 
opportunity of measuring this one, but I believe I may 
say with certainty that it vas very nearly 30 feet high 
All the highest blocks I measured— and they were many 
— had a height of 18 to 23 feet , and I can maintain 
with certainty that the packing of sea ice to a height of 
over 25 feet is a very rare exception # 

“Saturday, October 14th To-day we have got on 
the rudder , the engine is pretty well in order, and we 
are clear to start north when the ice opens to-morrow 
morning It is still slackening and packing quite 
regularly twice a day, so that we can calculate on 
it beforehand To-day we had the same open 
channel to the north, and beyond it open sea as far as 
our view extended What can this mean ? This 
evening the pressure has been pretty violent The floes 
were packed up against the Fram on the port side, and 
were once or twice on the point of toppling over the rail 
The ice, however, broke below , they tumbled back 
again, and had to go under us after all It is not thick 


* Markham’s account gives us to understand that on the north side 
of Grinnell Land he came across hummocks which measured 43 feet 
I do rot feel at all certain that these were not in reality icebergs , but it 
is no doubt possible that such hummocks might be formed by uolcnt 
pressure against land or something resembling it After our experience, 
however, I cannot believe in the possibility of their occurring in 
open sea 
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ic* inti cannot d » m»uh dam ip I tit dm f tree i\ 
thm^mormm On the mi r mr tmn »ml> with ot 
i j* Hiv* diet loti, irfrststil ** li a s! ink in 1 sundv tl \ 
«rc ffinl n! tin t ihr / t j h Nt>« { | f' > 

the jm-Mirr In it Li t st »j»jr I t leaf i nn s 

jufllinj m tn and flumn, w nh tu h^ht 
Mn I fitu In-d uniin,. m) durv ^ ir i i If I in I w t 
l\ir„ rra hog in The Ori f m *f Sjn-ttr-* dn ut ihr 
tm^ !r f mi once *»hr« I heard ihr I mil n the 
tor maL nj in >rr now linn «i ml I sail 1 mt ihr 

doon ih it tf i nr «m 1 1 to go nj« jn l if it u » 

Inar tl r\ urn I irLin^ it llan^n milt mil < imr 
I id Imm^Jutrl) vivm tint lir Indteerd Ik hi ! nm 
Mm>’ large animal nut in ihr iLirL ( i ami ‘•ho t it 

th 't* ” lint Im u »\ ijiuir md) lo do inf unit uj» 

i^arn a olid aftoaijiimol l»> lonv- of ihr oil rs. A 
sh >t wrnt off on ded a! iw mj In il ihm aiKthcr 
hot folhmcd sh nitir m ill J dun-a-n mil flrnriL rn 
ni hnl ilown for more cartml rs ml di dared iliat ihi 
rri llun Khot it u i\ roann„ sn horrihlj hut so fir 
the) had onl> imh tmetk vui a Ltrgc gnwshuhiu 
mis out thrrr in the <LirL moung d>out among thr 
dogs, \im thr\ u<*rr going on to th< in aft< r it 

! our < f thrrn mi off and not fir au ij thrv nail) did 

find n d id Ih ir unli nwrL of tun shots. It u is i 

)oung onr 1 h< old one must Ik, it hand mil the dogs 

urre still LirLmg Imidk Non the \ nil fill sure tlut 
tin-) had seen tun together ind dint i)il other dso 
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must be badly wounded Johansen and Hennksen 
heard it gioamng in the distance when they were out 
on the ice again afterwards to fetch a knife they had 
left lying where the dead one had lain The creature 
had been dragged on board and skinned at once, before 
it had time to stiffen in the cold 

“Sunday, October 15 th To our surprise, the ice 
did not slacken away much during last night, after the 
violent pressure , and what was worse, there was no 
indication of slackening in the morning, now that we 
were quite ready to go Slight signs of it showed 
themselves a little later, upon which I gave orders to 
get up steam , and while this was being done, I took 
a stroll on the ice, to look for traces of yesterday 
evening I found tracks not only of the bear that had 
been killed and of a larger one that might be the 
mother, but of a third, which must have been badly 
wounded, as it had sometimes dragged itself on its 
hindquarters, and had left a broad track of blood After 
following the traces for a good way and discovering 
that I had no weapon to despatch the animal with but 
my own fists, I thought it would be as well to return 
to the ship to get a gun and companions who would 
help to drag the bear back I had also some small 
hope that in the meantime the ice might have slackened, 
so that, in place of going after game, we might go 
north with the From But no such luck 1 So I put on 
my snowshoes and set off after our bear, some of the 
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urnir dt tince nr fjmr |o the j lacr where n In l j»* nt 
the m^hl — jw*or l*ri t » j 1 m tK tit*ht llrrr I ds* 
saw tracks < f ih m* ifi r One shudder t th nl • f her 
w tichin^ o\n“ hrr \>*tr jwinj, on** which mint ha\r Jta 1 
H% luck *>IhiI thrr^h. n ur rmi tij> t * ill trijij'r 
drvytis* tl'Wf a« 4) from irv over ihr irr ii Ik- i it < u! I 
Srrin; fi i thrr »n <f i-vrtj«r n threw itself ini > a 
small watrr <>jK-nin* and dived time iftrr time While 
nr urrr jrtrttinj,, i nt*i\e nn ^ n»j>» the ! >^\ n» lied 
round thr h 4r a if the) lu I ( nr mil an 1 it \u 
difficult I i krr-ji them from jum|mi s mt the witrr iftrr 
live Ih-u \l Lut wr were retd) nnJ ihr next iimr 
ihr ctraturr rime uj> ii a nons/- round onr juw in«l 
a lull in ihr hra L \\ hHst ihr ithrrs drew it to ihr 
xhi| I f Mined the mothrf % tracks for <mir hi) Irui 
could n it find her I had soon m turn lurk li» re tf 
ihrrc w i% no |irtr.jK-a of moving the Irani hut I 
found that ihr we ft ml juckrd together i*nn i litth at 
ihr \rr> time wheri «c could ^rjirrill) nlniLitc on m 
bLick *nm^ In the ifn-moon llinu-n md I Hint ofT 
oner rnw iftrr the brtr Wcmh as I rxjicctcd tint 
nhc had nmir luck ami had followed her daughters 
funeral jirocession Ur Mime waj but then sl»r had 
b Mnc rrkt nn ^ a< »i b rr * dark hc lost hrr tracks in 
M«m. ncwl) fueled ice \\ r hive on!) one nuttir 
for regret in connection with thi l*ur qusodc, nnd 
that is the divijijK-ir ino of two do-.s Nnrrifis nnd 
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‘ Fox ' Probably they went off in terror on the first 
appearance of the thiee bears They may have been 
hurt, but I have seen nothing to surest this The 
ice is quiet this evening also, only a little pressure about 
7 o’clock 

“ Monday, October 1 6th Ice quiet and close Obser- 
vations on the 1 2th placed us 111 78° 5' noith latitude 
Steadily southwards This is almost depressing The 
two runav'ays returned this morning 

“Tuesday, October 17th Continuous movement in 
the ice It slackened a little again during the night , 
some way off to starboard there was a large opening 
Shortly after midnight there was strong pressure, and 
between ir and 12 am came a tremendous squeeze, 
since then it has slackened again a little ’ 

“Wednesday, October 18th When the meteoro- 
logist, Johansen, was on deck this morning reading 
the thermometers, he noticed that the dogs, which are 
now 7 tied up on board, were barking loudly dowm at some- 
thing on the ice He bent over the rail astern, near the 
rudder, and saw the back of a bear below 7 him, close in at 
the ship’s side Off he w r ent for a gun, and the animal 
fell with a couple of shots We saw 7 afterwards by its 
tracks that it had inspected all the heaps of sweepings 
round the ship 

“ A little later in the morning I w 7 ent for a stroll on 
the ice Hansen and Johansen w 7 ere busy with some 
magnetic observations to the south of the ship It w 7 as 
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I>l antiftil sunshim wcithrr I w is semding Ih*mcI« in 
nj>cn jKXil i little uj) ahnd c\ miming the form m m 
and growth of the new let when I he ml i gun go ofl i u 
Inurd I turned and just caught i ghmjra of \ Im ir 
making off townrtK the hummocks. It was [Unnksen 
who had set n it from the deck coming mart him, t m in! 
tlic shijK W lien it nn a few |uiir» ofT it saw II uisrn 

md J oil him n anti nude Mru„ht for tin in 15\ tin 

time I Imnkv n hid got his gun hut it mi seel tin 

sc\crd times. He Ins in unf irtunait liking f r 

smearing the It*ck mi well with \isihnr th.it th< spring 
works ns if it la) in soft soaj At List n went <itT »nd 
the lull went through the hears luck md hrt ist in i 
sliming directum. Hn nmmd Mood up on its hind 
legs fought the »r with its fore juws then thing itself 
font ird and sjiring off to fill after nhout 30 stq>s th 
lull lud gririnl tht heart It ms not till the shot went 
off tlut 1 Innsen saw tin liear md then he nishetl up 
and put two reiohcr lulls into its held It w is n Lnrgt 
he.ir the Lirgest we lend got )cL 

A I Knit nud iLij 1 wns tn tlic crow s nest In spitL of 
the clear weather I could not discover I md on any side. 
The opening far to the north has quite dtsajqx nnxl but 
during the night n Ltrgc new one lets formed quite close 
to us It stretches l>oth north and south and has now 1 
covering of ice. The pressure is chief!) confined to the 
edges of this ojiening and can Ik. triced in walls of 
packed ice as far ns the hon/on in both directions 1 o 
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the east the ice is quite unbroken and hat We have 
lain just in the worst pressure ” 

" Thursday, October 19th The ice again slackened 
a little last night In the morning I attempted a drive 
with si\ of the dogs When I had managed to harness 
them to the Samoyede sledge, had seated myself on it, 
and called ' Pr-r-r-r, pr-r-r-r 1 ’ they went off in quite good 
style over the ice But it was not long before we came 
to some high pack-ice and had to turn This was hardly 
done before they were off back to the ship at lightning 
speed, and they were not to be got away from it again 
Round and round it they went, from refuse-heap to refuse- 
heap If I started at the gangway on the starboard side, 
and tried by thrashing them to drive them out over the 
ice, round the stern they flew to the gangway on the port 
side I tugged, swore, and tried everything I could 
think of, but all to no purpose I got out and tried to 
hold the sledge back, but was pulled off my feet, and 
dragged merrily over the ice in my smooth sealskin 
breeches, on back, stomach, side, just as it happened 
When I managed to stop them at some pieces of pack-ice 
or a dust-heap, round they went again to the starboard 
gangway, with me dangling behind, swearing madly that 
I would break every bone in their bodies when I got at 
them This game went on till they probably tired of 
it, and thought they might as well go my way for a 
change So now they went off beautifully across the flat 
floe until I stopped for a moment’s breathing space But 



1>rn hi m nuir attempt at dog driving h 

the more I lashed the foster they went on their own wa) 
At last I got them stopped by sticking m> legs down 
into the snow between the sledge-shafts and driving n 
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strong seal-hook into it as well But while I was off my 
guard for a moment they gave a tug I lay with my 
hinder-part where my legs had been, and we w r ent on at 
lightning speed — that substantial part of my body leaving 
a deep track in the snow This sort of thing Avent on 
time after time I lost the board I should have sat on, 
then the w r hip, then my gloves, then my cap — these 
losses not improving my temper Once or twice I ran 
round m front of the dogs, and tried to force them to 
turn by lashing at them with the whip They jumped 
to both sides, and only tore on the faster , the reins got 
twisted round my ankles, and I w r as thrown flat on the 
sledge, and they went on more wildl) than ever This 
was ni) first e\pei ience in dog-driving on my own account, 
and I will not pretend that J w as proud of it 1 inwardly 
congratulated myself that my feats had been unobserved ” 
“In the afternoon I examined the melted w r ater of the 
nevfl)'-formed brownish-red ice, of which there is a good 
deal in the openings round us here The microscope 
proved this colour to be produced by swarms of small 
organisms, chiefly plants — quantities of diatoms and 
some algae, a few r of them ver) peculiar in form ” 

“Saturday October 21st I have stayed in to-day 
because of an affection of the muscles, or rheumatism, 
which I have had for some days on the right side of 
my body, and for which the doctor is ‘ massaging ' 
me, thereby greatly adding to my sufferings Ha\e 
I really growm so old and palsied, or is the whole 
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thing im'*) illation * U is Ml 1 nn do to limp dxmt 
Imt I just wonder if I could not get up »nd nm with 
the 1 km of them if there hapjHnetl to Ik in\ go n 
occasion fur It I almost lichen e I could A met \rct c 
hero of y l)wg here in mj Iwrth ’ Ha'* Imd a g> ik! 
time reading home ktttTs dreaming m)**«lf u hum 
dreaming of the homi -coming — in how man) \iirs* 
Succes ful or unsuccessful whit dix^s that m itier 5 

I had a sounding taken it slumcd our / ; fithums 
( 1 35 m) so we ire in dcejicr w itif again Th< 
sounding line indicated that we ire drifting southwest 
I do not understand this stead) drift southwards. There 
lms not Ixxn much wind cither Intel) there is ci rtaml) 
n little from the north to d t) Inn not strong W hat 
can be the reason of it * W nh all m) information all 
m) reasoning all m) |mttm^ of two and two together 
1 cannot accmint for an) south going current here — 
there ought to lx. a north-going one. If tile current 
runs south here, hou is tliat great open sea we steamed 
north across to lx. explained 5 and the l>n) we cndetl 
m farthest north 3 I hese could onl) l>c producer! l>) 
the north going current which I pre sujijioscd The 
onl) thing winch puts me out a bit is that west-going 
current winch we lead against us during our whole 
\o)agc along the Sil>ennn coast. W r e are neier going 
to be earned awa) south !>) the New Sibcnnn Islands, 
and then west along the coast of Siberia nnd then north 
b) Cape Chcl)oiskm the \cr) wti) wc came! Tliat 
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would be rather too much of a good thmg — to say 
nothing of its being dead against every calculation 

“ Well, who cares ? Somewhere we must go , we can’t 
stay here for ever ‘ It will all come right in the end,’ 
as the saying goes , but I wish we could get on a little 
faster wherever we are going On our Greenland 
Expedition, too, we were carried south to begin with, 
and that ended well ” 

“Sunday, October 22nd Henriksen took soundings 
this morning, and found 70 fathoms (129 m ) of water 
‘If we are drifting at all,’ said he, ‘it is to the east, 
but there seems to be almost no movement ’ No wind 
to-day I am keeping in my den ” 

“ Monday, October 23rd Still in the den To- 
day, 5 fathoms shallower than yesterday The line 
points south-west, which means that we are drifting 
north-eastward Hansen has reckoned out the observa- 
tion for the 19th, and finds that we must have got 
10 minutes farther north, and must be in 78° 15' N 
lat So at last, now that the wind has gone down, 
the north-going current is making itself felt Some 
channels have opened near us, one along the side of the 
ship, and one ahead, near the old channel Only slight 
signs of pressure in the afternoon " 

“ Tuesday, October 24th Between 4 and 5 a.m 
there v r as strong pressure, and the Fram w r as lifted up a 
little It looks as if the pressure were going to begin 
again , v r e have spring-tide with full-moon The ice 
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opened so much this morning tint the Fram was afloat 
in her cutting later on it closed again and about 1 1 
there was some strong pressure then came a quiet time 
but in the afternoon the pressure began once more and 
was violent from 4 to 4.30. The Freni was shaken 
and lifted up didnt mind a bit- Peter gate it as his 
opinion that the pressure was coming from the north 
east, for he had heard the noise approaching from that 
direction Johansen let down the silk net for me about 
11 fathoms. It was all he could do to get it up again in 
time, but it brought up a good catch Am still 
keeping ire 

Wednesday October 25th- We had a horrible 
pressure last night 1 awoke and felt the From being 
lifted shaken and tossed about and heard the loud 
cracking of the ice breaking against her sides After 
listening for a little while I fell asleep again with a snug 
feeling that it was good to be on board the Fram it 
would be confounded!) uncomfortable to ha\e to be ready 
to turn out every time there was a little pressure or to 
have to go off with our bundles on our backs like the 
Tegethoff people." 

It is quickly getting darker The sun stands lower 
and lower every time we sec it soon it will disappear 
altogether if it has not done so already The long 
dark winter is upon us and glad shall we be to see 
the spring but nothing matters much if we could only 
begin to move north There ts now south westerly 
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wind, and the windmill, which has been ready for several 
day s, has been tried at List and works splendidly 
We ha\e beautiful electric liyhl to-day, though the wind 
has not been specially stiong (5-8 111 (16-26 feet) per 
second) Electric lamps are a gi and institution. What 
a strong influence light has on one’s spirits 1 There 
was a noticeable brightcnmg-up at the dinner table to- 
day , the light acted on our spirits like a draught of 
good wine And how festive the saloon looks 1 We 
felt it quite a great occasion — drank Oscar Dickson’s 
health, and \oted him the best of good fellows 

“Wonderful moonshine this c\ emng, light as day , and 
along with it aurora borealis, yellow r and strange in the 
white moonlight, a large ring round the moon — all this 
our the great stretch of white, shining ice, here and 
theie in our neighbourhood piled up high by the 
pressure And 111 the midst of this silent silvery ice- 
world the windmill sweeps round Us dark wings against 
the deep blue sky and the aurora A strange contrast 
civilization making a sudden incursion into this frozen 
ghostly world 

“To-morrow r is the Flam's birthday How r many 
memories it recalls of the launch day a year ago ” 

“Thursday, October 26th 164 fathoms (300m) of 
water when the soundings were taken this morning 
We are moving quickly north — due north — says Peter 
It docs look as if things were going better Great cele- 
bration of the day, beginning with target-shooting 
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Then we hid a splendid dinner «»f four emir «*s wlmli 
jvut our digestive n|*jurittis in i mrn n ih« 

I turns health w is drunk inn 1st gnu md 
apjiiuise fhi* projHioT words were iclnw-d Iv ill 
hearts when he Mitl th u slu- w is uch m c\rrll< nt duj 
for our purpose th.it we couM not Jnn^im a l*tt<r 
(^reat aj>pLiuv) and we thnrfori hi hit! her md mir 
selves with her long life (It* vr In ir) After mi|»jm r 
rune Mnwlieir) md h-mon punch find jrues were 
presented with much ctremoii) md a good tie d of fun 
all hang taken off »n turn in Mimhlr in<»tt x*s for the 
miva jmti composed hj the ships doctor There w is a 
pn c f >r each man The fin*t priri taker uas iu irdcd 
the wooden cross of the Order of die / runt to wear 
sUsjjemltal from his neck li) a nhbon of white tape the 
list received n mirror in which to see his fdlcn great 
nesv Smoking in the saloon was allowed this evening 
so now pipes, (odd) and an animated g ime of whist, 
ended a bright and successful liolida) 

Sitting here now alone. m\ thoughts involuntanlj 
turn to the >cnr that Ins gone since we blood up there 
on the platform nndshe threw the cli tmpagne ngamst the 
l*>w saving — F ram Is jour name’ and the strong 
heav) hull hej, in to glide so gemf) f held her hand 
t»gbt the tears came into ejes and thro,tt iml one could 
not get out a word Hie stuialv hull dived into the 
glittering water a sunn) In/c Li> over the whole 
picture. \cv er shall I forget the moment vve stood there 
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ther, looking out over the scene. And to think 
’’M has Happened these four last months f Separated 
pea and land and ice; coming years, too, lying 
cen us — it is all just the continuation of wbat 
[cned that day. But how long is it to last ? 1 have 
difficulty in feeling that I am not to see home again 
When 1 begin to reflect, I know that it may be 

but I will not believe it 

} 

[To-day, moreover, we took solemn farewell of the sun. 
of its disc showed at noon for the last time above the 
of the ice in the south, a flattened body, with a dull 
jjlow, but no heat. Now we are entering the night 
inter. What is it bringing us ? Where shall we be 
1 the sun returns ? No one can tell. To console us 
the loss of the sun, we have" the most wonderful 
i light ; the moon goes round the .sky night and day. 
ne is, strange to say, little pressure just now ; only 
ccasional slight squeeze. But the ice often opens 
iderably ; there are large pieces of water jn several 
:tions ; to-day there were some good-sized ones to the 
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Friday, October 27th. The soundings this morning' 
red 52 fathoms (95 m.) of water. According to- 
rvations taken yesterday afternoon, we are about 

> V - i. 

krther north, and a little farther west than on 
19th It is disgusting the way we are muddling, 
here. We must have got into a hole where the kti 
round and round, and can't get farther. And the ' 3 


grin 
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lime \\ |U\wj s all |f» no jmfjNtv*' uni j <» Itir \ onl\ 
knows Inm Jon, this v rt of tlun^ mn ^»on If onl> i 
k w>J «n»uth win 1 wool i offtt'* an I ilmr u% n »nh out ( 
this hold V* 1h**l y* hn*- I tUn 1 1* thr ru !<!*t t^in 
loiln V\ liflr the) Wrfr Wi fkw, 4t th \ rn lh»* if(rm<**n 
it UiJ fen!) ns l*n^hl 4 i!a\ \ u tn^i tire lull 

»nhv<l the %V\ in thr nrvt v.i\in K t I !i« It white li^lll 
the) -an! ran «! i»n to ih vile \ \ » tell 

Han^n in»! me lir ui ) the) r >11 %i»ll r -r the bright 
irj>!\ it hid I ft in its train Wt- n wr n <|erk w 
saw a li-tit U » <«f h^ht in il > I riin„le nrtr iJrh I 
The ni te«ir lw I ill ujfjw^rnl m lh r nri H hlwmrh m»I it 
1 fnilnn Cx^, 0 ’ (cm t Ihtmn Swan 1 I ml its h^ht 
irnntnnl ( r a loni, time it utm*. in thr iir like jJnuitij, 
ilu L \n i nr had ern thr actiul firr lull i tlm had 
ifl lutd their lucks turned to it in I thei could not si) 
if it had lntr»t 11m is lhr second j,rr it meteor < f 
r xcejnion.il splm<!<mr c h it has npjieirrd t i us In thrsr 
rrj»i mv The icr lus 4 run ms inchnati m to slicbrn 
with nit |irrv%urc hauny, occurred an I r\rr) now and 
thin is c find the shiji Jhvitin„ in ojirti w Her Thin is 
the c tsr t<vda\ “ 

Siturdt) October aMh Nothing »f an) imjiort 
tncc. Moonshine m^ht mil «la\ A jjnn in the south 
from the sun 

bumh) October snth I* t« r shot ~i whin foe tint 
morning cl m to the ship 1 or some time L»tcl> wt 
Ita\e been seeing fux tracks in the mommas -mil one 
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Sunday Mogstad saw the fox itself It has, no doubt, 
been coming regularly to feed on the offal of the bears 
Shortly after the first one was shot another was seen ; it 
came and smelt its dead comrade, but soon set off again 
and disappeared It is remarkable that there should 
be so many foxes on this drift-ice so far from land But 
after all it is not much more surprising than my coming 
upon fox tracks out on the ice between Jan Mayen 
and Spitzbergen ” 

“ Monday, October 30th To-day the temperature 
has gone down 18 0 F below zero (—2 7° C ) I took 
up the dredge I had put out yesterday It brought 
up two pails of mud from the bottom, and I have been 
busy all day washing this out in the saloon in a large 
bath, to get the many animals contained in it They 
were chiefly starfish, waving starfish, meduste ( astrophy - 
ion), sea-slugs, coral insects ( ahyonaruz ), worms, sponges, 
shell-fish, and crustaceans , and w r ere, of course, all 
carefully preserved in spirits ” 

“Tuesday, October 31st Forty-nine fathoms (90 m) 
of w r ater to day, and the current driving us hard to the 
southwvest We have good w ind for the null now, and 
the electric lamps burn all day The arc lamp under 
the skylight makes us quite forget the u r ant of sun Oh 1 
light is a glorious thing, and life is fair in spite of all 
privations 1 This is Sverdrup’s birthday, and u r e had 
revolver practice in the morning Of course a magni- 
ficent dinner of five courses chicken soup, boiled 
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mackerel reindeer nils with baked caulillovvir and 
potatoes, macaroni pudding and slewed i>c trs wath 
milk — Ringnes ale to wa^h it down. 

Thursday Nmcmlwr 2nd The temper itun keeps 
nt about 2 J 5 1 Ik low zero (—30° L ) now but it does not 
feel very cold the air is so still We can see the uimra 
borealis in the da) time too I saw a \ er) n markable 
display of it about 3 this afternoon On the 
south western horizon Lay the glow of the sun in front 
of it light clouds were swq>t together — like a cloud of 
dust rising above a distant troop of riders. 1 hen dark 
streamers of gauze seemed to stretch from the dust 
clood up over the sky ns if it came from the sun or 
perhaps rather ns if the sun were sucking it in to itself 
from the whole skv It vv is only In the south west that 
these streamers were (Lark a little highi r up farther 
from the sun glow they grew’ white and shining like 
fine, glistening silver gauze. They spread over the 
vault of heaven above us and right away towards the 
north. They certainly resembled nuTora borealis but 
perhaps they might be only light vapours hoveTing high 
up in the sky and catching the sunlight? I stood long 
looking nt them They were singularly still but they 
were northern lights, changing gradually in the south 
west into dark cloud streamers, nnd ending in the dust 
cloud over the sun Hansen saw them too Later when 
it was dark. There was no doubt of their nature. His 
impression was that the aurora borealis spread from the 
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sun over the whole vault of heaven like the stripes on 
the inner skin of an orange ” 

“ Sunday, November 5th A great race on the ice 
was advertised for to-day The course was measured, 
marked off, and decorated with flags The cook had 
prepared the prizes — cakes, numbered, and properly 
graduated in size The expectation was great , but it 
turned out that, from excessive training during the few 
last days, the whole crew were so stiff m the legs that 
they were not able to move We got our prizes all 
the same One man was blind-folded, and he decided 
who was to have each cake as it was pointed at This 
just arrangement met with general approbation, and 
we all thought it a pleasanter way of getting the prizes 
than running half-a-mile for them ” 

" So it is Sunday once more How the days drag 
past 1 I work, read, think, and dream , strum a little on 
the organ , go for a walk on the ice in the dark Low 
on the horizon in the south-west there is the flush of the 
sun — a dark fierce red, as if of blood aglow with all life’s 
smouldering longings — low and far-off, like the dream- 
land of youth Higher in the sky it melts into orange, and 
that into green and pale blue , and then comes deep blue, 
star sown, and then infinite space, where no dawn will 
ever break In the north are quivering arches of faint 
aurora, trembling now like awakening longings, but 
presently, as if at the touch of a magic -wand, to storm 
as streams of light through the dark blue of heaven — 
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never at pence, restless as the v cn soul of man 1 can 
sit and pmc and pare, mv e) es entranced bj the 
dream-plow yonder in the west where the moons thin 
pale silver sickle Is dipping its j>oint into the blood 
and mj soul is borne Ixrjond the plow to the 
sun so far off now — and to the home-coming' Our 
task accomplished w*c arc makinp mir waj up the fjord 
as fast ns sail and steam can cam us On both sides of 
us the homeland lies smiling in the sun and then 
the suffcnnps of a thousand <h)s and hours melt int > 
n moments inexpressible jov l ph 1 that w is 1 bitter 
gust — I jump up and walk on. What am I dreaming 
about 1 so far >ct from the goal — hundreds and hundreds 
of miles between us ice and Lind and ice ogam. And 
we are drifting round and round in n ring bewildered 
attaining nothinp onl) waiting always waiting for 
what ? 

“ I dreamt I bj on a pnmy hang 
And the ron hone warm and dear 
I wakened on a desert kJc ^ 

And Ibe ikjr mas blark and drear 

One more look at the star of home, the one that 
stood that evening over Cape Chelyuskin and I creep 
on board where the wandmill is turnmp m the cold 
wand and the electric light is streaminp out from the 
skylight upon the fc) desolation of the Arede night " 
Wednesday November 8th The storm (which we 
had had the two previous days) is quite pone down 
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not even enough breeze for the null We tried letting 
the dogs sleep on the ice last night, instead of bringing 
them on board in the evening, as we have been doing 
lately The result was that another dog was torn to 
pieces during the night It was ‘ Ulabrand,’ the old 
brown, toothless fellow, that vent this time ‘Job’ and 
‘ Moses ’ had gone the same way before Yesterday 
evening’s observations place us m 77° 43' N lat and 
138° 8' E long This is farther south than we have 
been yet No help for it, but it is a sorry state of 
matters , and that we are farther east than ever before 
is only a poor consolation It is new moon again, and 
we may therefore expect pressure , the ice is, in fact, 
already moving , it began to split on Saturday, and has 
broken up more each day The channels have been of a 
good size, and the movement becomes more and more 
perceptible Yesterday there was slight pressure, and we 
noticed it again this morning about 5 o’clock To-day 
the ice by the ship has opened, and we are almost afloat 
“ Here I sit in the still winter night on the drifting 
ice-floe, and see only stars above me Far off 1 see the 
threads of life twisting themselves into the intricate web 
which stretches unbroken from life’s sweet morning dawn 
to the eternal death-stillness of the ice Thought follows 
thought — you pick the whole to pieces, and it seems so 
small — but high above all towers one form 
Why did you take this voyage ? Could I do 

otherv ise ? Can the river arrest its course and run 
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up hill 9 M) pltn h is ci*mc to m thin 1 h it jviLicr I 
thron which I tram! in jm 1 ami v*lf et nfidrnrr hij.h 
il nr ill vrll) dyrrtums has fillrn hl»r i hrni r of cards 
it ihr first lirnth of wind Ihiild uj ihr most m M rni u 

lht irirs, and ) wi mn Ik surr if >nr ilun^ -thn fici 
will dcf) ihrm ill \\ is I so \cr) virr * ^ rv at 

!imr*s Uti tlut win srlf itrxrjnion intoxication \ 
srem dnilrt fwhed f^hind all thr rr i nnn h It s*-rmrd 
i though ihr 1 m rf 1 dtfrn! 1 mi thror) ihr nnrrr 
I cjmr to doulrtin^ ii Hut n thrrr js n * ^ntm^ mrr 
th»* nidcncr of that Silx-nan Irift wr >d 

Hul if afirr ill wr an « n thr unmj, track wlut 
then 5 On!) «hs.i}n>rtnirtl liunun huji^s, nothin,, nmrr 
An 1 rtm if wr jK*mh wlut will it m liter in thr endless 
r\ch-s of rtenut) * “ 

rhurvLix \tnntd*rOtb 1 look tnn|K>riturcs anil 
vi lutit samples trwli) nrr) lo \ lrds from thr 
surf ux to ihc Urtimrt. Tin. depth w a qj f idioms. An 
rsir lordmuril) c\i*n lemjnrruurr of ;o I ihr (— i 5 C ) 
through ill the L»)<-rs- 1 ha\ noiiced thi same thirty 

licfori is fir south as thl So it 1 onlj jKilar wattr 
here * There is not much pr«-s nn in inclination to it 
tins morning ami n httlr it 0 clock (hi cuninj, 
'dso n few squeezes I tier when we win phjm^cirds, 

I rnli) \ovrmlicr toth. This morning nuuh 
despairing eliminations of ycstenl 1 ) t w iter samples 
with Thumles electric apparatus Then, must be 
absolute stillness im Imard when this is ^onif, on 1 ht 
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men arc all terrified, slip about on tiptoe, and talk in 
the lowest possible whispers But presently one begins 
to hammer at something on deck, and another to file 
m the engine-room, when the chiefs commanding voice 
is at once heard, ordering silence These examinations 
are made by means of a telephone, through which a 
\ery faint noise is heard, which dies slowly away, the 
moment at which it stops must be exactly ascertained 

“ I find remarkably little salt all the way to the bottom 
m the water here , it must be mixed with fresh water 
from the Siberian river 

“ There w^as some pressure this morning, going on till 
nearly noon, and we heard the noise of it in several 
directions In the afternoon the ice was quite slack, 
with a large opening alongside the poi t side of the ship 
At half-past seven pretty strong pressure began, the ice 
crashing and grinding along the ship’s side About 
midnight the roar of packing was heard to the south 

“Saturday November nth There has been some 
pressure in the course of the day The newdy-formed 
ice is about 1 5 inches thick It is hard on the top, 
but looser and porous below'- This particular piece of 
ice began to form upon a large opening m the night 
between the 27th and 28th October, so it has frozen 
15 inches in 15 days I observed that it froze 3 inches 
the first night, and 5 inches altogether during the three 
first nights , so that it has taken 1 2 days to the last 
10 inches ” 
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excellent, especially since we ngged up the air sail, which 
sends a whole winter’s cold in through the ventilator , yet 
in spite of this we sit here warm and comfortable, with 
only a lamp burning I am thinking of having the stove 
removed altogether , it is only in the way At least, as 
far as our protection from the winter cold is concerned, 
my calculations have turned out well Neither do we 
suffer much from damp It does collect and drop a little 
from the roof in one or two places, especially astern in 
the four-man cabins , but nothing in comparison with 
what is common in other ships , and if we lighted the 
stove it would disappear altogether When I have 
burned a lamp for quite a short time in my cabin, every 
trace of damp is gone * These are extraordinary fellows 
for standing the cold With the thermometer at 2 2° F 
below zero Bentzen goes up m his shirt and trousers to 
read the thermometer on deck ” 

“ Monday, November 27th The prevailing wind has 
been southerly, with sometimes a little east. The 
temperature still keeps between 1 3 0 and 2 2 0 below zero , 
in the hold it has fallen to 12 0 ” 

It has several times struck me that the streamers of the 
aurora borealis followed in the direction of the wind, 
from the wind’s eye on the horizon On Thursday 

*■ tv hen had fire in the stoies later, especially during the 

following winter, there Mas not a sign of damp anywhere— ne’ther 
in saloon nor small cabins It was, if an) thing, rather too dry, for the 
panels of the Malls and roof dried and shrank considerably 
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morning when we had \er> slight north-easter!) wind I 
c\cn xentured to j»roj>bc*s) from the direction of tin 
streamers that it would go round to the south-east 
which it according!) did. On the whole there has Ixxn 
much less of the numn borealis laid) than at tin 
beginning of our drift. Still though it mi) hive been 
faint there has been n little c\cr) di) To-night it is 
\er> strong again These 1 ist da)s the moon lias som< 
times had rings round it with mock moons and axes — 
accompanied b\ rather strange phenomena. When the 
moon stands t»o low that the nng touches the horizon 
a bright fidd of light is formed where the honron cuts 
the nng Similar expanses of light are also formed 
where the {>crj)cnihcular exis from the moon intersects the 
horizon I nint rainbows arc often to be seen in these 
shining light-fidds )ellow was generaJI) the strongest 
tint nearest the horizon, passing oxer into red, and then 
into blue. SimiLir colours could also be distinguished in 
the mock moons Sometimes there arc two large rings — 
the one outside the other — and then there nut) be four 
mock moons. I hax c also seen part of a new' nng abox e 
the usual one, meeting it nt a tangent directl) above the 
moon As is wd) known these xmaous nng formations 
round the sun ns xxdl as round the moon arc produced 
by the refraction of ra)s of light b) minute ice crystals 
floating in the air 

** We looked for pressure with Tull moon and spnng 
tide or 33rd of Nox ember but then and for several da) s 
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afterwards, the ice was quite quiet On the afternoon of 
Saturday, the 25th, how r ever, its distant roar was heard 
from the south, and we have heard it from the same 
direction every day since This morning it was very 
loud, and came gradually nearer At nine o’clock it was 
quite close to us, and this evening w r e hear it near us 
again It seems, however, as if w r e had now got out of 
the groove to which the pressure principally confines 
itself We were regularly in it before The ice round 
us is perfectly quiet The probability is that the last 
severe pressure packed it very tight about us, and that 
the cold since has frozen it into such a thick strong mass 
that it offers great resistance, while the weaker ice in 
other places yields to the pressure The depth of the 
sea is increasing steadily, and we are drifting north 
This evening Hansen has w r orked out the observations 
of the day before yesterday, and finds that we are in 
79 0 1 T north latitude That is good, and the way we 
ought to get on It is the most northern point we have 
reached yet, and to day we are in all likelihood still 
farther north We have made good way these last days, 
and the increasing depth seems to indicate a happy 
change in the direction of our drift Have we, perhaps, 
really found the right road at last ? We are drifting 
about 5' a day The most satisfactory thing is that 
there has not been much wind lately, especially the two 
last days , yesterday it was only about 3 feet per second ; 
to-day is perfectly still, and j et the depth has increased 
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1 fithomi (40 m.) in thcnc two ib)i It w™' “ s ,f 
there were a northcrl) current liter all No iloubi 
mani diuaitpomtmcnts ™a" u< > 1;t hut *h> nnt 
rejoice while fortune smiles J 

M Tuesday November -8th. The diw]>jw»immcm 
lost no time in coming There hud liccn i mistake 
either in the obsenntion or in Hansen* calculations. 

An altitude of Jupiter liken ycstcnlay evening shows tis 
to be in ;S* 36 north latitude. The sounding tfMl »\ 
showed 74 fithoms (14- m ) of water or iIhhji the 
same as yesterday and the sounding line indicated i 
southwesterly drift. However anstmis one is to tike 
things philosophically one cant help feeling a little 
depressed I tr) to find soLicc in a l>ook ibsorh myself 
in the learning of the Indians— their hapjiy futh in 
transcendental powers, in the supernatural faculties of 
the soul, and in 1 future life. Oh if one could only get 
hold of a little supernatural jimur now and oblige the 
winds always to blow from the south I 

I went on deck this evening in ruber a gloomy fnme 
of mind but was nailed to the sj>ot the moment I got 
outside. There is the supernatural for you— the 
northern lights llashmg in matchless i>owcr and beauty 
over the sky in all the colours of the rainbow I Seldom 
or never have I seen the colours so brilliant fhe 
prevailing one at first was >ellow but that gradually 
flickered over into green, and then a sparkling rub) real ' 
began to show at the bottom of the rays on the under 
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side of the arch, soon spreading over the whole arch 
And now from the 'far-away western horizon a fiery 
serpent writhed itself up over the sky, shining brighter 
and brighter as it came It split into three, all brilliantly 
glittering Then the colours changed The serpent to 
the south turned almost ruby-red, w ith spots of yellow , 
the one in the middle, yellow , and the one to the north, 
greenish- white Sheafs of raj s sw ept along the sides of 
the serpents, driven through the ether-like waves before 
a storm-wind They sway backwards and forwards, now 
strong, now fainter again The serpents reached and 
passed the zenith Though I was thinly dressed and 
shivering with cold, I could not tear myself away till the 
spectacle was over, and only a faintly-glowing fiery 
serpent near the western horizon showed where it had 
begun When I came on deck later the masses of light 
had passed northwards, and spread themselves in incom- 
plete arches over the northern sky If one wants to 
read mystic meanings into the phenomena of nature, 
here, surely, is the opportunity 

“ The observation this afternoon showed us to be in 
78° 38' 42" N lat This is anything but rapid progress 
“Wednesday, November 29th Another dog has been 
bitten to death to-day — * Fo\,’ a handsome, powerful 
animal He was found lying dead and stiff on the ice at 
our stern this evening Avhen they w ent to bring the dogs 
in, ‘ Suggen ’ performing her usual duty of watching 
the body They are wretches, these dogs But now' I 
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have given orders that some one must tlwiys watch 
them when the) nre out on the ice, 

Thursday Novcinlier ^oth The lend showed i depth 
of exactly 93 fnthoms (170 m.) to-dnv and it seemed 
by the line ns if we were drifting north west We ire 
almost ccrtainlv further north now hopes are rising 
and life is looking brighter again My spirit* are hkt 
n pendulum if one could imagine such an instrument 
giving ill sorts of irregular swings lackwirds and 
forwards. It is no good trying to tike the thing 
philosophical!) I cannot den) that the question 
wrhethcr we nre to return successful or unsuccessful 
affects me verv deeply It is quite eas) to convince 
myself with the most incontnncrtible reasoning that 
what really matters is to enrr) through the expedition 
whether successful!) or nog and get safe home again 
l could not but undertake it for m) plan was one 
that 1 felt must succeed and therefore it was m) dut) 
to tr> it Well if it does not succeed is that my nffur ? 

I have done m) dut) done all that could be done, 
and can return home with an easy conscience to the 
quiet happiness I have left behind What can it matter 
whether chance or whatever name )ou like to give it 
does or does not allow the plan to succeed and make 
our names Immortal? The worth of the plan is the 
same whether chance smiles or frowns upon it And 
ns to immortality happiness is ill we wing and that * 
is not to be had here. 
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I can say all this to m)self a thousand times; 1 can 
bring nnself to behe\e honestlv that it is all a matter 
of indifference to me but none the less m\ spirits 
change like the clouds of heaven according as the 

wind blows from this direction or from that, or the 

soundings show the depth to be increasing 01 not or 
the obsenaiions indicate a northerb or souther!) dnlt 
When I think of the man) that trust us, think of 
\orwa\, think of all the friends th.u ga\e us tin ir 
time their faith, and their monev the wish romt s tint 
th() mav not be disappointed, and 1 grow '-omlin wlnn 
our progress is not what we expected it would he 
And she that gave most — does she deserve th.u In r 
sacrifice should have been made m vain 5 Ah. u*, 
we must and will succeed 1 ” 

' Sunehtv, December >rd Sunda) ao.un, with its 
feeling of peace and its permission to indulge m tin 

narcotic of happv ela) -dr< ams. and h t tin hours go idly 

b\ without anv pnckmgs of consrietu < 

** |'o dav tin bottom was not reached with our 
its 1 fathoms (250 m) of Inn I here was 4 noith 
t isterlv drill Ye ,t< relay s obn rv utton 1 linuol Us to D 
in 7 S’ * \ north latitude , that is Y farther not til th m 
oil I lie .dav It 1. hnrribh slow , but it is iorv> ire! and 
forward \u mu t go, tlno 1 m b* no <pt< ai*m r/ tint 
•■'Iiu'-div, D«< ember 5th did. 1. tin' M.ldt t <! 4 
u< li^f had \et, with th* tbr/mimi io u l-Dv 
/mo ( - ;; ; C ) ami a bum' wind fo«u' th. J Y" 1 
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Observation in the nftrmoon shows ;S 3 50 north 
latitude that n 6 firthcr north than on ^aturdnj or 
2 j>cr dav In th< aftcrno»*n wr had m u,mticrnt 
aurora Imrralis— jjittrnn;* arches aero % th< wh >Ic vault 
of th^ sk) from the cast t m arris the nt-i Inn when I 
was on rirck this cvrninj the fkj ms mmist orl) 
one Mar shone through the cloud) vnl — thr home -stir 
I tow t love ii* It t the first tittup mj eve seeks ami 
u 15 always there *himn H on our pith I f«*rl as if no 
HI emil 1 licfal! us at Ion, as I set* it thi re 

WcdnrvJt) DrcmtlKT Ciih 11ns afirrn ion thr ur 
cricked nhift the starlnianl <)ti irtrr this evening I see 
that the crick It as ojienrd \\< ntaj r\j*ect pressure 
now as it is new* m nm either tnali) or to m irrow 

"ThurHli) Ilecrrnli'T -|b ITr ice jircsscri it the 
•item nt five o chick this morning for alunil an hour 
l U> m mj Iwnh and listened to n ctaakin^ ami grinding 
anil mtnn^ There was slight pressure again in the 
afternoon nothing t> sj*eik of No slackening in thr 
forenoon H 

M hrula) December f?th Pressure from seven till 
eij,ht this morning As 1 w is smin„ drawing in the 
afternoon I was startled h) a sudden report or crash- 
h seemed to be str light overhead ns if go-cat masses of 
lee had fallen from the rigging on to the deck above mj 
cvbuv I ver) one ntnrts up and throws on some extn 
garment those that are 1 iking nn afternoon nap jump 
°ut of their liertlis right into the middle of the saloon 

T 
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calling out to know u hat has happened Pettersen rushes 
up the companion ladder in such wild haste that he 
buists open the door in the face of the mate, who is 
standing in the passage holding back ‘ Kvik,’ who has 
also started in fright from the bed in the chart-room, 
where she is expecting her confinement On deck we 
could discover nothing, except that the iCe was in 
motion, and seemed to be sinking slowly away from the 
ship Great piles had been packed up under the stern 
this morning and yesterday The explosion was probably 
caused by a violent pressure suddenly loosening all 'the 
ice along the ship’s side, the ship at the same time 
taking a strong list to port There was no cracking of 
wood to be heard, so that, whatever it was, the Fram 
cannot have been injured But it was cold, and we 
crept down again 

“As we were sitting at supper, about six o’clock, 
pressure suddenly began The ice creaked and roared 
so along the ship’s sides close by us that it was not 
possible to carry on any connected conversation , we had 
to scream, and all agreed with Nordahl when he 
remarked that it would be much pleasanter if the 
pressure would confine its operations to the bow instead 
of coming bothering us here aft Amidst the noise we 
caught every now and again from the organ a note or 
two of Kjerulfs melody ‘ I could not sleep for the 
nightingale’s voice ’ The hurly-burly outside lasted 
for about twenty minutes, and then all was still 
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tatcr in die evening llmscn came down to give 
notice of vrlut rcill) was n rcnLirhiblc np|>tann(x of 
auron Imreahs. 1 he deck w is bnghti) illuminated b) 
if md reflections of Its light pLijed nil over th< in 
The whole fck) Hn< abUreavilh it hut it was brightest 
in ihc south high up in that directum gh wed waving 
masses of fire. loiter still ! lanscn cami n^ain to vi) that 
now it was quite cxtraonlmar) No words on depict the 
glor) that met our eves. The glowing fire masses lud 
divided into glistening nrinj -coloured hinds winch were 
writhing and twisting across the sk) both m (hi MRJth 
and north Fhe r»ys sparkled with the purest most 
crystalline rainbow col Kirs chidl) violet nil or carmine 
nntl the clearest green. Most frequent!) the rajs of 
the arch wen. red at the ends and changed higher 
up into sjarkling green which quite nt the top turned 
cLtrkcr and went over Into blue or violet before dis 
nppcann H in tlu. blue of the sk) or the rajs in one and 
the same arch might change from clear red to clear green 
coming and going ns if dnven b) a storm. It was nn 
endless phantasmagoria of sparkling colour surpassing 
TO) thing that one can dream Sometimes the spectacle 
reached such a climax that one s breath was taken awn) 
one felt that now something extnordmar) must happen 
— at the ver) least the ik) must falL Hut is one stands 
in breathless expectation down the whole thing trips, as 
if In a few quick light sale runs into bare nothingness. 
There is something most undramntic about such a 


T - 
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denouement, but it is all done with such confident 
assurance that one cannot take it amiss , one feels one’s 
self in the presence of a master who has the complete 
command of his instrument With a single stroke of 
the bow he descends lightly and elegantly from the 
height of passion into quiet, every-day strains, only with 
a few more strokes to work himself up into passion again 
It seems as if he were trying to mock, to tease us 
When we are on the point of going below, driven by 
6 1 degrees of frost ( — 347 C ), such magnificent tones 
again vibrate over the strings that we stay, until noses 
and ears are frozen For a finale, there is a wild display 
of fireworks in every tint of flame — such a conflagration 
that one expects every minute to have it down on the ice, 
because there is not room for it in the sky But I can 
hold out no longer Thinly dressed, without a proper 
cap, and without gloves, I have no feeling left in body or 
limbs, and I crawl away below ” 

“Sunday, December 10th Another peaceful Sunday 
The motto for the day m the English almanac is — ‘He 
is happy whose circumstances suit his temper but he is 
more excellent who can suit his temper to any circum- 
stances ’ (Hume) Very true, and exactly the phil- 
osophy I am practising at this moment I am lying 
on my berth in the light of the electric lamp, eating 
cake and drinking beer whilst I am writing my journal , 
presently I shall take a book and settle down to read 
and sleep The arc lamp has shone like a sun to-day 
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m tt a |nj»p) t mijiin) \\r Hnrn> iliMtut'l) n >w »n 
di tingitt 1im H h«-art from tluntnn N < <c tltn> car I 
h iv wnml*Tftil wit tt an rfiWt lip.li* It * H» Imvr I im 
|tn.omm N t ftrr It i* '.Iran mmt h lint 

lirr wonHiji *!t > il 1 n« t r*i t in ih** \rttic c mntftrv 

I *** » { r m 
I cnlV In 
\M It » J t * » 

A nrw jUjrf m m« f urn 1 1 

{ « w > pf r r « ul rot. fnmt ilir / mn) i\ u* n ntr* jn I « jf 
«1«1 r »> n> ifmj*>n 1 V minor 1 he fint m mlnf v. t 
f» A 1 »>nl ltu\ cvcttm„ an 1 JAVr «< i toft f w tuudt 
m mnv-nt Am nj t it\ c *ntrnt\ afr — 

wish it i\ mi i» i 

(( «**mKtic«n t t Jr-kM r nrr< » ) 

T * It the kc I* ffc I «-» a 

Mi<t n<J u t truilf trtj'lp I *ji i 

B t, |trffr*tl) rlril 

If )<« r tm j »a an hfir 

Ibnc It l*fc ar*l fjn on IrtjrJ tltfl tMjk, lrt)» 

WIjI ran h Ik ? 

Gene alt-n ami vc — 

It n Sanvn an*l h « rten that liu tt, I ij»- 


Aj'jurcMlj mtxJcHol on the title nf the »cnkno»n mi arow 
A tmpjjt «bleli mr in » “ A l/ok AroonJ tr “Sancy /Wmij** 
mljbt be nan btc*l Thr /mm f tw>V. Oct.** 
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Nothing to be heard at night but glasses’ clink, boys, 
Fall of greasy cards and counters’ chink, bojs, 

If he won’t “ declare,” 

Nordahl he will swear 
Bentzen is stupid as an owl, boys 
Bentzen cool, boys, 

Is net a fool, boys , 

“ You’re another * ” quickly he replies, boys 



From a] A LIVELY GAME OF CARDS {Photograjlu 


Among those sitting at the table, boys, 

Is “ Heika,”* with his body big and stable, bo>s , 
He and Lars, so keen, 

It would almost seem 


* The name Peter Henriksen generally went by on board 
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They would Hale their lire* If they were able boy*. 

Amend ten, again 
I.ool« at there two men. 

Shale* hi* head and *adty goo to bed !»)*.* 

Sverdrup, IUcutnp Ilamen and out Mohn t boy* 

Say of ma mage ** M thi* game h oor own boy* 

Soon for them, ata« I 
The hapjry hour Ii part 

\nd Hitmen he uy "Comeaway old Mohn Iwy*. 

It f* getting late 
\nd the nan won't wait, 
l oa and I mint up and oat alone " l*oj r. 

The doctor here on board ha* nought to do boyr 
hot a man to test hir *U11 among the crew boy* 

WcJ may he look blue 
T here • nought for him to do, 

When every man i» wrong and hearty too boy*. 

M Now on the /him boy* 
lie la \ t •* I am, boy* 

“Chief editor of newspaper for you | boy* 

W MINING 1 I ! 

1 think it is m> dut) to wnm the public that n travelling 
watchmaker has been making the round of this nugh 
bourhood latcl) getting watches to repair and not 

* Refen to the fact that Amoodtcn hated card -placing more than 
anything eke In the world. He called card* the deriTa playboola. 

t Nicktume of our meteoroiog'at, Johamen, Profe»*or Mohn King 
a dutingunbcd Norwegian metecrologm. 
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returning them to their owners Mow long is this to be 
allowed to go on nuclei the eyes of the authorities ? 

" I he watchmaker’s appeal ance is as follows — Middle 
height, lair, gre) ejes, hi own full beard, round shoulders, 
and gcnerall) delicate-looking 

"A JuruM 

“ The person abo\e notified was in our office yesterday, 
asking for work and we consider it right to add the 
follow mg particulars as completing the description He 
genu ally goes about with a pack of mongrel curs at his 
heels , he chews tobacco, and of this his beard shows 
traces This is all we have to say, as u f e did not consider 
ourselves either entitled or called upon to put him under 
the microscope 

“Ed Framsjaa ” 

“Yesterday’s observation placed us in 79 0 o' north 
latitude, 1 39 0 14' cast longitude At last, then, we have 
got as far north again as we were in the end of 
September, and now the northerly drift seems to be 
stead) 10' in 4 da) s 

“Monda), December 11th This morning I took a 
long excursion to westward It is hard Avork struggling 


* This signature proved to be forged, and gaie rise to a lawsuit so 
long and intricate that space does not permit an account of it to be 
given 
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wer the packed ice In the dark something like senmb 
hng alK»ut a moraine of bi^ boulders at night Onct I 
took a step in the air fdt forward »nd bnnsed m) right 
knee It is mild to-tli) onl) oj I lielow zcro( — 33 C) 
This evening there w is a strange nppcaramx of aurora 
lwrcnhs — white sinning elotuK which I thmight at first 
must be lit up by the moon but there is no im»on )<*t. 
The) were light cumuli or cirro-cumuli shifting into a 
Imghtl) shining mnckcrrl sk) I sto-xl and watched 
them as h>ng as m) thm c\ rthtng permuted but then 
was no pcTCcptiUc pulsation no p!a> of iLimc thev 
sailed qutctl) on. Tile light seemed t » Ik: strongest m 
the south-east where ihrrr were also dark clouds to 
Ik: seen Hansen said th.it it moved over later into 
the northern sk) clouds came anil went, and for a time 
then, were man) white shining ones— white as Iambs, 
he called them — ln.it no aurora pi tycd liehind them " 

** In this da) s mcteonilogicnl journal I find noted for 
4 p.m. I amt aurora borealis in the north. Some 
distinct liranchmgs or antlers (the) are of nhbon enmped 
like blonde) in some diffused patches on the horizon in 
the N N T In his aurora l>orcn!is journal Hansen 
describes that of this evening ns follows AIkhu 8 p.m. 
an aurora borealis arch of light was observed stretching 
from r S r to N \\ through the zenith diffused quiet 
intcnsit) 3-4 most intense in N \\ The arch spread 
at the zenith b) a wave to the south At 10 odock 
there was a Cuntcr nurora borealis in the southern sk) 
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eight minutes later it extended, to the zenith, and two 
minutes after this there was a shining - broad arch 
across the zenith with intensity 6 Twelve seconds later 
flaming rays shot from the zenith in an easterly 
direction During the next half-hour there was con- 
stant aurora, chiefly 111 bands across or near the zenith, 
or lower in the southern sky The observation ended 
about 10 38 The intensity was then 2, the aurora 
diffused over the southern sky There were cumulus 
clouds of varying closeness all the time They came 
up in the south-east at the beginning of the observa- 
tion, and disappeared towards the end of it , they were 
closest about 10 minutes past 10 At the time that 
the broad shining arch through the zenith was at 
its highest intensity, the cumulus clouds in the north- 
west shone quite white, though we were unable to detect 
any aurora borealis phenomena in this quarter The 
reflection of light on the ice field was pretty strong at 
the same time In the aurora borealis the cumulus 
clouds appeared of a darker colour, almost the grey of 
wool The colours of the aurora were yellowish, bluish- 
white, milky blue — cold colouring ’ According to the 
meteorological journal there was still aurora borealis in 
the southern sky at midnight ” 

“ Tuesday, December 12th Had a long walk south- 
east this morning The ice is in much the same 
condition there as it is to the west, packed or pressed up 
into mounds, with flat floes between. This evening the 
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dog* Midden!) began to rnnkr a great common* n on 
deck- We were ill deep in ctrds some plqw^ wIiim 
others marriage I lud no ■dw* s on mi said ih.it 
some one cl«c mu t go up and see what was the m liter 
Mogstad went. Thr noise grew worse and wors 
Presend) Mngstnd came down and said th it all th« dogs 
that could get at the rail were up on it lurking out 
into the «Lark tow*ard*i the north He was surr there 
must In an animal of some sort there Init jierhijn it 
was on!) a fox for he thouj hi he had brard the \xark 
of a fox far in the north Init he w as not sure. W ell 
it must l>e a dcsil of a fox to excite the dog 1 like 
that As tl\e disturbance continued I at List went up 
m)self folk) ncil b) Johansen 1 rom different jwsitions 
we looked long and hard into the darkness in 
the direction in which the dogs were harking 
hut we could see nothing moving That something 
must l>c there was quite certain and I had no doubt 
that it was a Inrar for the dogs were almost lieaidf 
themselves. Pin loolcd up into m) face with an 
odd expression as if he had something imjiortant to trll 
me, and then jumjied up on the rul and harked awi) to 
the north The d<igs excitement was quite remarkable 
the*) had not been so keen when the bear was close in to 
the side of the ship How user l contented myself with 

remarking that the thing to do would be to loose some 
dogs and go north with them o\ er the ice. But these 
WTctched dogs won t tackle a bear and besides it Is so 
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dark that there is hardly a chance of finding an) thing 
If it is a bear he will come again At this season, when 
he is so hungry, he will hardly go right away from all the 
good food for him here on board I struck about w ith 
my arms to get a little heat into me, then went below' 
and to bed The dogs went on barking, sometimes 
louder than before Nordahl, whose watch it was, went 
up several times, but could discover no reason font As 
I was lying reading in my berth I heard a peculiar 
sound, it was like boxes being dragged about on deck, 
and there was also scraping, like a dog that wanted to 
get out, scratching violently at a door I thought of 
‘Kvik/who was shut up in the chart-room I called 
into the saloon to Nordahl that he had belter go up 
again and sec what this new noise was He did so, but 
came back saying that there was still nothing to be seen 
It was difficult to sleep, and I la) long tossing about 
Peter came on watch I told him to go up and turn the 
air-sail to the wind, to make the ventilation better lie 
was a good time on deck doing this and other things 
but he also could see no reason for the to do the dogs 
were still making He had to go forward, and then 
noticed that the three dogs nearest the starboard gang- 
way were missing He came down and told me, and 
we agreed that possibl) this might be what all the 
excitement was about , but nc\er before had they taken 
it so to heart when some of their number had run 
aw a) At last I fell asleep, but heard tin m m im 
sleep for a long time ” 
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Wednesday December 1 3th Ikrfore I w is right!) 
awake this morning I heird the dogs tit it still and 
the noise went on nil the time of brcakfxst, and h id 1 
believe, gone on nil night After breakfast Mogstad 
and Peter went up to feed the wretched creatures and 
let them loose on the ice. Three were still missing 
Peter came down to get x lantern he thought he 
might ns well look if there wxre an) tricks of animals. 
Jacobsen called after him that he had better Lake a 
gun. ISo he did not need one he said. A little later 
as 1 was sitting sorrow full) absorbed in the calculation 
of how much petroleum we have used and how short 
a time our suppl) will Inst if we go on burning it at 
the same rate l heard a scream at the top of the com 
poniore Come with n gun In a moment I was in 
the saloon and there was Peter tumbling m nt the door 
breathless!) shouting A gun ! n gun ! The bear had 
bitten him in the side. I wais thankful thnt it wxs no 
worse, hearing him put on so much dialect* I had 
thought it was n matter of life and death I seized 
one gun he another and up wx rushed the mate 
with his gun after us. There was not much difh 
cult) in knowing m what direction to turn for from 
the rail on the starboard side came confused shouts 
of human voices, and from the ice below the gnngwi) 
the sound of a frightful uproar of dogH. I tore out the 

He «ajr» d bonja for a gun ** intfead of en boue.** 
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tow-plug at the muzzle of my rifle, then up with the 
lever and in with the cartridge ; it was a case of 
hurry But, hang it' there is a plug m at this end 

too I poked and poked, but could not get a grip 
of it Peter screamed ‘ Shoot, shoot 1 mine won’t go 
off’ He stood clicking and clicking, his lock full of 
frozen vaseline again, while the bear lay chewing at a 
dog just below us at the ship’s side Beside me stood 
the mate, groping after a tow-plug which he also had 
shoved dow'n into his gun, but now he flung the gun 
angrily aw r ay and began to look round the deck for a 
v r alrus spear to ,stick the bear with Our fourth man, 
Mogstad, w f as w r aving an empty rifle (he had shot away 
his cartridges), and shouting to some one to shoot the 
bear Four men, and not one that could shoot, although 
we could have prodded the bear’s back with our gun- 
barrels Hansen, making a fifth, was lying in the 
passage to the chart-room, groping with his arm through 
a chink in the door for cartridges , he could not get the 
door to open because of * Kvik's ’ kennel At Jasjt 
Johansen appeared and sent a ball straight down into the 
bear’s hide That did some good The monster let go 
the doe and eave a growl Another shot flashed and 
hissed down on the same spot One more, and we saw 
the white dog the bear had under him jump up and run 
off, while the other dogs stood round, barking Another 
shot still, for the animal began to stir a little At this 
moment my plug came out, and I gave him a last ball 
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throu},h the hetd to mike sure. The di**-. hi‘l crotuleel 
round barhinR it Inn}, at he moved, hut now thit hr 
lay Mil! in death the} drew l«ck temfuiL The} 
probably thought it « 11 some new nivr of the rnrm> 

It vns i httlc thin one )cnr-oM War thvt had ciuw-d 
all this terrible commotion. 

Whflst it vis Ixdng fli>cJ 1 went off tti *1 north 
wcstcrl) direction to look for thr dog* tb.u were Mill 
missing 1 had not gone far when 1 noncM tbit the 
dogs that were following me bail might Merit of 
thing to the nonb and wanted to go that m) St>»n 
the) got frightened and 1 could not get them to j o on 
the> kept dose in to m\ side or slunk Irhmd me 1 bold 
m> gun read) while 1 crawled on nil fours o\ er the jack 
lee which was nn> thing but level 1 kq>l a M<\id) look 
out ahead but it was not hr m> e)es could pierce in th it 
darkness 1 could onl) just see the dogs hie black 
shadows wheh the) were a few steps nwa) from me 1 
expected ever) moment to see a huge form rise among 
the hummocks ahead or come rushing towards me. Thi 
dogs got more and more cautious one or two of them 
Bat down but the) pmbabl) felt that it would be a shame 
to let me go on alone, so followed slowl) after Turibh 
ice to force oneswa) over! Crawbng nlong on hands 
and knees docs not put one in a \er) convenient 
position to shoot from if the bear should make a sudden 
rush Hut unless he did this or attacked the dogs \ 
had no hope of getting him. \\ c now came out ott 
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some flat ice It was only too evident that there must 
be something quite near now I w'ent on, and presently 
saw- a dark object on the ice in front of me It was not 
unlike an animal I bent down— it w f as poor ‘ Johansen’s 
Fiicnd,’ the black dog with the white tip to his tail, in a 
sad state, and frozen stiff Beside him wens something- 
else dark I bent dowm again and found the second 
of the missing dogs, brother of the corpse-v'atcher 
‘Suggen’ This one was almost w-hole, only eaten 
a little about the head, and it w r as not frozen quite stiff 
There seemed to be blood all round on the ice I 
looked about in every direction, but there w’as nothing 
more to be seen The dogs stood at a respectful dis- 
tance, staring and sniffing in the direction of their dead 
comrades Some of us went not long after this to fetch 
the dogs’ carcases, taking a lantern to look for bear 
tracks, in case there had been some big fellows along 
with the little one We scrambled on among the pack- 
ice ‘ Come this w r ay wnth the lantern, Bentzen , I 
think I see tracks here.’ Bentzen came, and we turned 
the light on some indentations m the snow' , they w r ere 
bear-paw marks sure enough, but only the same little 
fellow's ‘ Look 1 the brute has been dragging a dog 
after him here ’ By the light of the lantern we traced 
the blood-marked path on among the hummocks We 
found the dead dogs, but no footprints except small ones, 
w'hich w'e all thought must be those of our little bear 
‘Svarten,’ alias ‘Johansen’s Friend,’ looked bad in the 
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I intern light. I lesh and skin and entrails were gone 
therc was nothing to be seen inn 1 kirr breast and back 
l>onc with some stumj* of nbs. It was a pit) that th< 
tine strong dog should come to such an end. I le had 
just one fault he was rather bad tcmj>crcd. He had 1 
upocial dislike to Johansen barked nnd showed his teeth 
whenctcr he came on deck, or c\i_n opened a door nnd 
when he sat whistling in the top or in the crow s-nest 
these dark winter days, the Tnend would answer wath 
a howl of rage from far out on the ice. Johansen l>cnt 
down with the lantern to look nt the remains. 

Are >ou glad, Johansen that >our cncm> is done 

for 5 

No I am sorr) 

\Vh> > 

Because we did not make it up before he died. 
\nd we went on to look for more bear tracks but found 
none so we took the dead dogs on our backs and turned 
homewards. 

On the wa) I asked Peter what had reall) happened 
with him and the bear Well >ou sec said he 
when I enme along with the lantern we saw a few drops 
of blood b) the gangwaj but that might quite well 
ha\e been n dog that had cut itself On the ice below 
the gangwa) we saw some bear tracks, and we started 
awa\ west, the whole pack of dogs with us, running 011 
far ahead. When we had got away a bit from the ship 
there was suddcnl) an awful row in front and it wnsn t 
u 
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long before a gi cal beast came lushing at us, with the 
whole troop of dogs around it As soon as we saw w r hat 
it was, we turned and ran oui best for the ship Mog- 
stad, you see, he had moccasins (komager) on, and knew 
his way better and got there before me I couldn’t get 
along so fast with m) great wooden shoes, and in my 
confusion I got right on to the big hummock to the west 
of the ship’s bow r , you know I turned here and lighted 
back to see if the bear W'as behind me, but I saw' nothing 
and pushed on again, and in a minute these slippery 
wooden shoes had me flat on my back among the 
hummocks 1 w'as up again quick enough , but when I 
o-ot down on to the flat ice close to the ship, I saw some- 
thing coming straight for me on the right-hand side 
First I thought it w'as a dog — it’s not so easy to see in 
the dark, you know — I had no time for a second thought, 
for the beast jumped on me and bit me in the side I 
had lifted my arm like this, you see, and so he caught 
me here, right on the hip He growfled and hissed as he 
bit 

“ ‘ What did you think then, Peter ? ’ 

“ ‘ What did I think ? I thought it was all up with me 
What w^as I to do ? I had neither gun nor knife But 
I took the lantern and gave him such a whack on the 
head with it that the thing broke, and went flying away 
over the ice The moment he felt the blow he sat dow n 
and looked at me I was just taking to my heels when 
he got up , I don’t know whether it was to grip me 
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again or mint it was for but anyhow it that minute 
he caught sight of a dog coming and set off after it 
-uid I got on board. 

Did \mi scream Peter > 



I TOOK Till LAVTLR> AM) » \VE HIM \ UH\Ck 0\ 
TUP HEAD WITH IT ” 

f Drwn ty ft T fiS/wf ) 


Scream I I screamed with all my might \nd 
apparently this was true, for he was quite hoarse. 

Rut where was Mogstad all this time ? 

Well, you see, he had reached the ship long belorc 
me but he never thought of running {lown and giung 
u . 
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the alarm, but takes his gun from the round-house wall 
and thinks he’ll manage all right alone, but his gun 
wouldn’t go off, and the bear would have had time to cat 
me up before his nose ’ 

“We were now near the ship, and Mogstad, who had 
heard the last part of the story from the deck, coirected 
it in so far that he had just reached the gangway 
when Peter began to roar He jumped up and fell 
back three times before he got on board, and had no 
time to do anything then but seize his gun and go to 
Peter’s assistance 

“When the bear left Peter and rushed after the dogs 
he soon had the whole pack about him again Now 
he would make a spring and get one beloiv him , but 
then all the rest tvould set upon him and jump on his 
back, so that he had to turn to defend himself Then 
he would spring upon another dog, and the whole pack 
v'ould be on him again And so the dance went on, 
backwards and forwards over the ice, until they w^ere 
once more close to the ship A dog stood there, below 
the gangway, wanting to get on board , the bear made a 
spring on it, and it was there, by the ship’s side, that the 
villain met his fate 

‘ An examination on board showed that the hook 
of ‘ Svarten’s ’ leash was pulled out quite straight , 

* Gammelen’s ’ was broken through , but the third dog’s 
was only wrenched a little it hardly looked as if the 
bear had done it I had a slight hope that this dog 
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might still Ik in life lnrt though we Murhed will 
wi could not find it 

It wis altogether a dcplonblr stor) 1 o think th tt 
wi should h*t\c let a lunr scramble on Ixiard Irkt thi 
and should hate lost three dogs it onct 1 Our dogs m 
dwindling down we hate onl) :6 now That was 1 
udj demon of n l»cir to l>e stich n little oni Hi had 
crawled on Ivonrd b) the gnngwat sliovetl awa> a Ik>\ 
th.U arts standing in front of it takm the dog (line stood 
nearest and gone off with iL W hen he had satisfied tht 
first |>«ings of his hunger he bad come kick and fctchial 
Nit. 3 ami if he lead Itecn allowed he would hate 
continued the performance until the deck was clt treil id 
dogs, Hum he would proliabl) hate come lmmping 
downstairs and beckoned with cold hand m at the 
gdle) door to Juelk It must hate been n pleasant 
feeling for Starten to stand then in the dark and see 
the Ixstr come creejung in u|wn him 

When I went below after this l>cnr affair Jucll said 
is 1 1 Kissed the gtdle) door ^ oull sec that Kt ik tt ill 
hate lier jmps to sin) for tis alwa)S the wnj here 
on Ixmrd that things hapjtcn together And sure 
tnough when we were sitting in the saloon in lh< 
evening Wogstad who generaJI) plajs master of the 
hounds cami anil announced the arrival of the first. 
Soon there was another and then one more Hus niws 
w is n little balsam to our wounds. kt ik lias got a 
good warm hot lines) with fur up in the fussage on the 
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stai board , it is so warm there that she is lying sweating, 
and w r e hope that the young ones will live, in spite of 
54 degrees of frost It seems this evening as if every 
one had some hesitation in going out on the ice unarmed 
Our bayonet-knives have been brought out, and I am 
providing myself with one I must say that I felt quite 
certain that we should find no bears as far north as this 
in the middle of winter , and it never occurred to me, in 
making long excursions on the ice without so much as a 
penknife in my pocket, that I w 7 as liable to encounters 
with them But, after Petei’s experience, it seems as if 
it might be as w 7 ell to have, at any rate, a lantern to hit 
them with The long bayonet-knife shall accompany me 
henceforth 

“ They often chaffed Peter afterwards about having 
screamed so horribly when the bear seized him * H’m 1 
I w'ondei,’ said he, ‘if there aren’t others that would 
have screeched just as loud I had to yell after the 
fellows that w 7 ere so afraid of frightening the bear that 
w'hen they ran they covered seven yards at each stride’ 

" Thursday, December 14th * Well, Mogstad, how 7 
many pups have you now ? ’ I asked at breakfast 
1 There are five now ’ But soon after he came down to 
tell me that there weie at least twelve Gracious 1 that 
is trood value for w 7 hat we have lost But we w 7 ere 
almost as pleased when Johansen came dowm and said 
that he heard the missing dog howling on the ice far 
away to the north-west Several of us went up to listen, 
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ami we could all hear him quite well but it sounded us 
if he were sitting still howling in despair I trhajis he 
was it an opening in the ice that hr could not get 
across. Messing line! also hcnnl him during his night 
w itch but then the sound had mmi more from a south 
welter!) direction. When Peter went after breakfast 
to feci! the tings, there was the lost one standing l>dow 
the gang wav wanting to get on I mart l llimgr) he was 
—hr ilashctl straight into the fcxxl-dish — but otherwise 
lulc and heart) 

Thu evening l'ctcr came and said th it he was 
certain he heard a bear moving about and pawing the 
ice he and Pcttcraen had stcxxl and listened to him 
scraping at the snow crust I put on m\ |>csh (a fur 
blouse) got hold of m> double barrelled rifle, and went 
on deck The whole crew were collected aft, gaimg out 
into the night. We let loose Ulenk t and Pan nnd 
w» nt in the direction where the l>car was said to Ik. It 
w is pitch-dark but the dogs would find the tracks, if 
ihere w-as an) thing there Hansen thought he had seen 
something moving about the hummock near the ship 
Imt wl found and heard nothing and ns several of the 
others had !>) this time come out on the ice and could 
nlso discover nothing we scrambled on board again. It 
is c'ctraordmnr) all the sounds that one can fane) one 
hears out on that great still sjiace mvatemnulv lighted 
by the twinkling stars. 

I ntli) December 15th. This morning Peter saw 
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a fo\ on the ice astein, and he saw it again later, when 
he was out with the dogs There is something lemark- 
able about this appearance of bears and foxes now, after 
0111 seeing no life for so long The last time we saw r a fox 
we were far south of this, possibly near Sanmkoff Land 
Can we have come into the neighbourhood of land again ? 

“ I inspected ‘ Kvik’s ’ pups in the afternoon There 
weie thirteen, a curious coincidence — thirteen pups on 
December 13th, for thirteen men Five w r ere killed, 

‘ Kvik ’ can manage eight, but more would be bad for 
her Poor mother 1 she was very anxious about hei 
)oung ones, wanted to jump up into the box beside them 
and take them from us And you can see that she is 
very proud of them 

“ Peter came this evening and said that there must be a 
ghost on the ice, for he heard exactly the same sounds of 
walking and pawnng as yesterday evening This seems 
to be a populous region, after all 

“ According to an obsen ation taken on Tuesday, we 
must be prettv nearly in 79 0 8' north latitude That 
w'as 8' drift in the three da) s from Saturday, we are 
getting on better and better 

“Why will it not snow ? Christmas is near, and what 
is Christmas without snow', thickly falling snow ? We 
have not had one snowfall all the time we have been 
drifting- The hard grains that come dowm now' and 
again are nothing Oh, the beautiful w'hite snow, falling 
so gently and silently, softening every hard outline with 
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again, nothing to cover over the open rifts, nothing to 
break the violence of the collisions, nothing to round 
away the sharp corners of the broken floes — nothing, 
nothing but bare, rugged drift-ice 

“Saturday, December 16th In the afternoon Petei 
came quietly into the saloon, and said that he heard all 
sorts of noises on the ice There was a sound to the 
north exactly like that of ice packing against land, and 
then suddenly there was such a roar through the air that 
the dogs started up and barked Poor Peter 1 The} 
laugh at him when he comes down to give an account 
of his many observations , but there is not one among 
us as sharp as he is 

8 Wednesday, December 20th As 1 was sitting at 
breakfast, Peter came roaring that he believed he had 
seen a bear on the ice ' And that “ Pan ” set off the 
moment he was loosed ’ I rushed on to the ice with 
my gun Several men were to be seen in the moonlight, 
but no bear It was long before Pan came back, he 
had followed him far to the north-west 

“Sverdrup and ‘Smith Lars’ in partnership have made 
a great bear-trap, which was put out on the ice to-day 
As I was afraid of more dogs than bears being caught in 
it, it was hung from a gallows, too high for the dogs to 
jump up to the piece of blubber which hangs as bait 
right 111 the mouth of the trap All the dogs spend the 
evening now sitting on the rail barking at this new man 
thev see out there on the ice in the moonlight 
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** I hurxda* Dccrtnlirr j|*»t It i** t Mnn«ili»Mr> liter 
all, how llm time jmsvo litre uc ire it the shortest 
ili> though f v hive no da) Hut now *r arr mming 
•m to light mil summer ag tm W r tnr<l to vmn I 
tewh) Hail mil i too metres (over « too fuhoms) ol 
line wuIkhu reaching tlir Imiiom V\r Have no motr 
lint* uh.nl is to Ik: done 5 Wlro could lute guessed 
th.it uc sit niltl find sue!* deep watrr y ITicr** lets been 
m arch of light m thr *k) all d i) njijioMtc the moon 
so it is n lunar rainlxiw Inn uithout colours so fir as I 
halt been abb lovt 

I neb) December 2ind A Iwar was*hot last night 
J tcobsen saw it first during his w stele lit* shot at it. 
It made off and he then went down nnd told jilxmt it 
in thr ohm. Wogstnd nnd Peter came on deck 
Sverdrup was cnllrtb too and came up n little liter 
The) baw the bear on Ins wn> towards the ship again 
but he suddcnl) ought sight of the gallows with the trap 
on the ice to the west, ami went ofi" there. He looked 
well at the ajipantus then raised InrnM If cautiotisl) on 
his hind legs and Laid bis nght jiaw on tlie cross beam 
just beside the trap Mared for a little hesitating at 
the delicious morsel Imt did not at all like the ugl) jaws 
round it bierdrup was b) this time out at the deck 
house watching in the sp.irklmg moonshine Mis heart 
was jumjnng — he expected c\er) moment to hear the 
snap of his traje Hut the Itcar shook Ins head sus 
jficiousl) lowered himself cautiotisl) on to all fours again 



“ IIL STYR1D, III SIT YTINCj, A1 'l III DLLICIOJS MORSI-L " 

( Pm < n / y // Eg nil us ) 

wire back, raised himself up as before, w ith his paw on 
the beam of the gallows, had a long look at the trap, and 
shook his head again, piobably saying to himself 
'These wily felloes have planned this very cleverl) foi 
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mt Non hr rrMtmn! In> march I • tin shif ^h n 
h na> within 60 |ucr\ if the Ihh liitr hird lh 
bear fi U Imt up a> Ain \n \ mad< off J icx \ wn 

Svcnlni{i ami Mag tnd ill fifed ik»« an 1 lm h !! jui 
mow hummocts. He was flayed at *mci ami in tit 
shin there w »\ onh the hn , f of <*n< lull which hi I 
gone through him from l**hmd the In uM'-r Mode 
I ctcr J icnlrvm anil Mortal all domed this hill 
Sverdrup g tve uphis claim as he Iw 1 strwwl 'a far Astern 
Mogstatl seeing the Ivear fall direct h dlrr hts sh *t 
rilled out I g ivr him that one Jacolra-n mujiv that it 
was hr tluit hit nnd Ilrnt/m who w is m mdm„ looUrig 
im is jut-pared to talr hit «Mth an) where that it w is 
letter s lull th.it ilid thr deed The tliN(r*jfr nj*on this 
weight) |*oint rrmamrd unsettled dunn„ the whole 
course of the cxjwnhuim 

Ilcnuuful m wmlighl. Pressure in seven! directions 
To-di) we earned iwr supplv of gun-cotton mil mnn m 
and nflr jiowtlcr on ileth It is safer there thin in the 
hold In ease of fire or other accident an explosion in 
the hold might Mow* the ships sides out nnd send us to 
the Imtlom lieforc we had tunc to turn round Somt we 
put on the forecastle, some on the bridge 1 roni thr^e 
pi. ices it would lx. quicll) thrown on to the <ct 

Silunli) DrCLmhtr 23rd \Vh.u we oil in Nor 
w 1) 1 utlt Christmas I \c 1 went 11 long w w west 

this morning coming liomt Lite 1 here was juchetl up 
ice cut) when with Hit Ihxn Ix-twcen 1 wns turned 
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by a newly formed opening in the ice. which I dared not 

cross on the thin layer of fresh ice In the afternoon, 

* 

as .1 first Christmas entertainment, we tried an ice- 
blasting with foui prisms of gun-cotton A hole was 
made wnth one of the large iron drills w r e had brought 
with us for this purpose, and the charge, with the end of 
the electric connecting wne, was sunk about a foot below 
the surface of the ice Then all retired, the knob w'as 
touched, there was a dull crash, and water and pieces of 
ice were shot up into the air Although it wxas 60 yards 
off, it gave the ship a good jerk that shook everything on 
board, and brought the hoar-frost down from the rigging 
The explosion blew a hole through the four-fect-thick ice, 
but its only other effect w r as to make small cracks round 
this hole 

"Sunday, December 24th Christmas Eve 67° ol 
cold ( — 37° C ) Glittering moonlight and the endless 
stillness of the Arctic night I took a solitar) stroll 
over the ice The first Christmas Eve and how far 
away ' The observation shows us to be m 7 9 0 1 1' north 
latitude There is no drift , 2' farther south than six days 
ago” 

There are no further particulars given of this day in 
the diary, but when I think of it, how clearly it all comes 
back to me 1 There was a peculiar elevation of mood 
on board that was not at all common among us Every 
man’s inmost thoughts w r ere with those at home, but his 
comrades w r ere not to know that, and so there was more 
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joking nntl laughing than usual. \11 the 1 imps and lights 
we had on board were lit and ever) comer of the saloon 
nnd cabins was brilliant!) illuminated The bill of fart 
for the da> of course surpassed an) previous one— - 
food wais the chief thing we had to hold festival with 
The dinner was n \crj fine one indeed so was the 
supper and after it piles of Christmas cakes cune on 
the table Jucll had been bus) making them for several 
weeks. After that we cnjo)ed a ghss of todd) and a 
agar smoking in the saloon being of course, allowed. 
The culminating point of the festi\al came when two 
lioxcs with Christmas presents were jiroduccd The one 
was from Hansen s mother the other from his fiancft — 
Miss Tougner It wok touching to see the childlike 
pleasure with which each man rcccncd his gift — it might 
be a pipe or a knife or some little kmck knack — he 
felt that it was like n message from home. After this 
there were speeches and then the Z ' rvtnsjaa appeared 
with an illustrated supplement selections from which 
are given The drawings afe the work of the famous 
Arctic draughtsman Huttetu Here are two verses from 
the poem for the day — 

“ When the ship 1 path Is Hopped by fathom-thick lee 
And winter* nhile covering is spread. 

When we re quite given up to the power of the stream 
Oh in then that so often of home we must dream. 

M We »i»h them atl Joy at this sweet Christ mas-tide 
Health and hspphiesv for the next rear 
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Oursches patience to wait, ’twill bring us to the Pole, 

And home the next spring, never fear 1 ” 

There were many more poems, amongst others one 
gi\ ing some account of the principal events of the last 
v eeks, in this style — 

“ Bears are seen, and dogs are born, 

Cakes are baked, both small and large , 

Hennksen, he does not fall, 

Spite of bear’s most violent charge , 

Mogstad with his rifle clicks, 

Tacobsen with long lance sticks,” 



ILLUSTRATIONS PROM Till *’ FRAMSTAA ” 

I PROMENADE IN TIMES OF PE tCL, WITH SVERDRUPS 

PATENT FOOT-GEAR 


and so on I here was a long ditty on the subject of the 
‘ Dog Rape on board the Fram ” — 

“ Up and down on a night so cold, 

Kvirre virre vip, bom, bom, 


/ 
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Walk hmrpooocr and ftnnelman bold. 

K\irre Tims rip, bom, bom 



Onr kermelman mngs, I need hardly ttfl, 
Krirre rlrre rip, bom, bom, 
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I he long, long lash you know so well, 

Kvirre virre vip, bom, bom , 

Our harpooner, he is a man of light, 

Kvirre virre vip, bom bom, 

A burning lantern he grasps tight, 

Kvirre virre vip, bom, bom, 

They as they walk the time beguile, 

Kvirre virre vip, bom, bom, 

\\ ith tales of bears and all their wile, 

Kvirre virre vip, bom, bom 

“ Now suddenly a bear they see, 

K\ irre virre vip, bom, bom, 

Before whom all the dogs do flee, 

Kvirre virre vip, bom, bom , 

Kennelman, like a deer, runs fast, 

Kvirre virre vip, bom, bom, 

Harpooner slow comes m the last, 

Kvirre virre vip, bom, bom,” 

and so on 

Among the announcements are — 

“ Instruction m Fencing 

“ In consequence of the indefinite postponement of our departure, a 
limited number of pupils can be received for instruction in both fencing 
ind boxing 

“ Majvkoft, 

“ Teacher of Boxing, 

“Next door to the Doctor’s” 

Again — 

“ On account of want of storage room, a quantity of old clothes are 
at present for sale, by private arrangement, at No 2, Pump Lane* 
Repeated requests to remove them having been of no effect, J am 


* This was the nickname of the starboard four-berth cabin 
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And along with all this that Rmgnes bock -beer which 
is so famous in our part of the world Was this the 
sort of dinner for men who are to be hardened against 
the horrors of the Arctic night ? 

“ Every one had eaten so much that supper had to be 
skipped altogether Later in the evening coffee w r as 
served, with pine-apple preserve, gingerbread, vanilla- 
cakes, cocoanut macaroons, and various other cakes, all 
the w'ork of our excellent cook, Juell , and w r e ended up 
with figs, almonds, and raisins 

“ Now let us have the bieakfast, just to complete the 
day coffee, freshly baked bread, beautiful Danish 
butter, Christmas cake, Cheddar cheese, clo\ e-cheese, 
tongue, corned beef, and marmalade And if any one 
thinks that this is a specially good breakfast because it is 
Christmas Day, he is wrong It is just what we have 
always, with the addition of the cake, which is not part 
of the every-day diet 

“Add now to this good cheer our strongly built, safe 
house, our comfortable saloon, lighted up with the 
large petroleum lamp and several smaller ones (when we 
have no electric light), constant gaiety, card-playing, and 
books in any quantity, with or without illustrations, good 
and entertaining reading, and then a good sound 
sleep — what more could one wash ? 

“ But, O Arctic night, thou art like a woman, 

a marvellously lovely woman Thine are the noble, 
pure outlines of antique beauty, with its marble coldness 
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On th) high, smooth brow clear with the clearness if 
ether, In no tnee of comjnssjon for the little suffering 
of despised humamt) on th) pale, bciutiful check no 
blush of feeling Among thj riven locks wtving out 
into space the hoarfrost has sprinkled its glittering 
crystals. The proud line* of th) throat th) shoulders 
curves arc so nohlc, IrjI oh! iinlK*mhnglj cold th) 
bosoms white dustit) is feclmgless is thi snow) ict 
Chaste, Ixr tutiful and proud thou lloutcst through ether 
over the frozen vm, th) glittering garment woven <1 
aurora lieims covcnng the vault of hcivcn- Hut some 
times I divine i twitch of pain on th) h|K. nnd endless 
sadness dreams in th) d irk c)c, 

M Oh how tired I nm of th) cold l>caut) 1 1 long to 

return to life. !-ct me get home ignin ns conqueror or 
ns beggar what does that matter * Hut let me get 
home to begin life anew The v cars arc {Kissing here 
and what do the) Imng * Nothing but dust dr) dust 
which the first wind blows awa) new dust comes in its 
place, nnd the nest wind lakes it too Truth* Wh) 
should we nlw"i)s make so much of truth * I ife is more 
than cokl truth nnd we live but once 

TuestLi) December a6th. 36 I lx_Iow zero 
(~3S G). This (the same ns ycstcnla) s)rs the greatest 
cold we have had )«. I went n long wn> north to-<la) 
found a big lane covered with new!) frozen ice with n quite 
open piece of wntcr in the middle. The ice rocked up nnd 
down under m) stqis sending waves out into thL open 
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pool It was strange once more to see the moonlight 



“ IT WAS STRANGE ONCE MORE TO SEE THE MOONLIGHT 
PLACING ON THE COAL-BL VCK WAVES ” 

( brorn a Photograph ) 


playing on the coal-black waves, and awakened a 
remembrance of well-known scenes I followed this 
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Line fir to the north seemed lo six the outlines l 
hlghlmd in tlir ha/v light l>clow the moon and went 
on nnd on Iml in the t ml it turned out to lx: a kink * ! 
clouds behind the moonlit vapour lasing from the open 
water I *«,iw from a high hummock thu this opening 
stretched north ns fir as thr eve could re ich 

The same luxurious living ns jestenLi) a dmmr 
of four c mrscs. Shooting with dins it i I irgct for 
cigarettes lias been the great excitement of the d »\ 
Dins and target ire Jolunsen «. C_hnstm.e preprint 1mm 
Miss rougntr " 

Wednesda) DcccmlxT 7th. Wind Ix-gan to blow 
this afternoon 19 J to 36 fm |ktt second the windmill 
1 going again and the ire Limp once more brightens 
our lives, Jnhmscn gave notice of t shooting m itch 
b) elect nc light with free concen for the evening It 
vms n |nt) fir himself thu he did for he and sever il 
others were shot into lunhrupic) nml l»eggnr) ind lead 
lo retire one after the other leuv ing their cigarettes 
liehiml them.” 

ThurstLa) December -*8th. A little forward of the 
Fran r there is n broad ncwl} formed open 1 uic in 
which she could he cross* a) s It was covered with list 
nights ice, in which slight pressure began to-d ij Zt is 
strange how indifferent we are to this [ires sure which 
w is the cause of such great trouble to munj earlier 
Arctic navigators. We have not so much as made the 
smallest preparation for possible accident no prov ision 
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on deck, no tent, no clothing, in readiness This may 
seem like recklessness, but in reality there is not the 
slightest prospect of the pressure harming us, we know 
now what the Fram can bear Proud of our splendid, 
strong ship, we stand on her deck watching the ice come 
hurtling against her sides, being crushed and broken 
there and having to go down below her, while new ice 
masses tumble upon her out of the dark, to meet the 
same fate Here and there, amid deafening noise, some 
great mass rises up and launches itself threateningly 
upon the bulwarks, only to sink down suddenly, 
dragged the same way as the others But at times 
v'hen one hears the roaring of tremendous pressure in 
the night, as a rule so deathly still, one cannot but call 
to mind the disasters that this uncontrollable power 
has wrought 

“ I am reading the story of Kane’s expedition just now 
Unfortunate man, his preparations w r ere miserably 
inadequate , it seems to me to have been a reckless, 
unjustifiable proceeding to set out with such equipments 
Almost all the dogs died of bad food , all the men had 
scurvy from the same cause, with snow-blindness, 
frost-bites, and all kinds of miseries He learned a 
wholesome awe of the Arctic night, and one can hardly 
wonder at it He writes on page 173 ‘I feel that we 
are fighting the battle of life at disadvantage, and that 
an Arctic day and an Arctic night age a man more 
rapidly and harshly than a year anywhere else in this 
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weir) world. In another place he write's that it e 
inqiossiblc for civilised men not to suffer in such circum 
stances. These were sad I wt h\ no means unique 
experiences. An I nghsh Arctic explorer with whom 
I had some conversation also expressed himself ver) 
discouraging!) on the suhje*ct of life in the Polar regions 
and ct|nbnted m) cheerful faith in the possibiht) of 
preventing scurv*) He was of opinion that it w-es 
inevitable ami that no expedition )e*t had cscapexl it, 
though some might Imve given it another name rather 
a humiliating view to take of the matter I think Hut I 
am fortunate!) in n position to maintain that it i* not 
justified and I wonder if the) would not both change 
their opinions if the) were here. Tor m\ own port 
I can sav that the Arctic night has had no ageing 
no weakening influence of an) kind upon me I seem 
on the contrar) to grow )ounger This quiet, regular 
life suits me remarkabl) well and I cannot remember a 
time when I was in better bodd) health balance than 
I am at present. I differ from these other authorities to 
the extent of feeling inclined to recommend this region 
as nn excellent sanatorium in cases of nervousness and 
general breakdown This is in nil sincerity 

I am almost ashamed of the life we lead with none of 
those darkly painted sufferings of the long winter night 
which are indispensable to i proper!) exciting Arctic 
expedition. We shall have nothing to write about when 
we get home. I may say the same of my comrades as I 
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have said for myself they all look healthy, fat, in good 
condition , none of the traditional pale, hollow faces , 
no low spirits — any one hearing the laughter that goes 
on in the saloon, ‘the fall of greasy cards,’ etc (see 
Juell’s poem), would be in no doubt about this But 
how, indeed, should there be any illness ? \\ ith the best 
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of food of every kind, as much of it as we want, and 
constant variety, so that even the most fastidious cannot 
tire of it, good shelter, good clothing, good ventilation, 
exercise in the open air ad libitum , no over-e\ertion 
in the way of work, instructive and amusing books of 
every kind, relaxation in the shape of cards, chess, 
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dominoes halnn music, nml stor) tdlm^ — how shoul I 
nnj one be ill? Ever) now nnd then I henr remarks 
expressive of perfect satisfaction with the life. TruK 
the whole sc'cret lies in arranging things sensibK an 1 
cspecinll) in being careful about the food \ thing that 
I behe\e has n good effect upon us is this living 
together m the one saloon wath everything in common 
So fir as I know it is tile first time that such i thing 
has been tne*d I Hit it is quite to Ik. recommended 1 
have heart! some of th< men complain of ska-plcssness 
This is generalh considered to be one mcv it ible c rnst 
qucnce of the Arctic darkness. As far as I am 
personally concerned I can saj that I hnvt felt nothing 
of it I slce*p soundl) at night 1 ha\e no great IkJu f 
in this sleeplessness but then I do not take an after 
dinner nap which most of the others arc addicted 
to and if they sleep for several hours during the da> 
the) can hardlj expect to sleep all night as well 
One must be awake part of ones time ns Sverdrup 
said ” 

Sundnj December 31st. And now the last 1L1) of 
the )car has come it has been a long jenr and has 
brought much both of good nnd had. It began with 
good b) bringing little Liv such a new strange 
happiness that at first I could hardlv believe in it. Dut 
hnnl, unspenknbl) hard, w is the parting that came later 
no jear has brought worse pain than that. And the 
time since has been one great longing 
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“ ‘ Would’st thou be free from care and pain ? 

Thou must love nothing here on earth ’ 

' But longing — Oh, there are worse things than that 1 
All that is good and beautiful may flourish in its shelter 
Ev erything would be over if we cease to long 

“But you fell off at the end, old year, you hardly 
carried us so far as you ought Still you might have 
done worse , you have not been so bad after all 
Have not all hopes and calculations been justified, and 
are we not drifting away just where I wished and 
hoped we should be ? Only one thing has been 
amiss — I did not think the drift would have gone in 
quite so many zig-zags 

“ One could not have a more beautiful New Year’s 
Eve The aurora borealis is burning in wonderful 
colours and bands of light over the whole sky, but 
particularly in the north " Thousands of stars sparkle 
in the blue firmament amoncr the northern lights On 
every side the ice stretches endless and silent into the 
night The rime-covered rigging of the Fram stands 
out sharp and dark against the shining sky ” 

1l he newspaper was read aloud , only verses this time , 
among other poems the following — 

“10 THE NEW YEAR 
“And you, my bo}, must give yourself trouble 
Of your old father to be the double , 

Your lineage, honour, and fight hard to merit 
Our praise for the habits i\e trust jou inherit 
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On we rauit go If you win! to pleaic ni 
To make us lie still b the way to tease o*. 

In the old year we oiled not so badly 

Ik it to still, or )ouT hear ns groan sadly 

When the time comes >oO mart break tip the ice for as 

When the time comes yoa mu it wm the great prue for ui 

\\ e fervently hope, ha ring reached our great goal, 

To cat nert Christmas dinner beyond the North Pole 


During the c\cmng wl were regaled with ptnc apple, 
figs cahe% and other sweets, and about midnight 
Dansdn brought in lodd) and Nordahl cigars and 
cigarettes. At the moment of the jmssing of the )car 
all stood up find 1 had to make nn npolog) for i 
speech — to the effect that the ohl ) ear had been nfter 
all n good one, and I hoped the new would not be 
worse that I thanked them for good comradeship 
and was sure that our life together this >ear would be 
as comfortable and pleasant as it had been during the 
last Then they sang the songs that had been written 
for the farewell entertainments gnen to us at Christiania 
and at Bergen — 

Our mother weep not ! it was thoa 
Cure them the wbh to wander 
To lean our coasts and turn their prow 
Towards night and perils jooder 
Thou pointed st to the open sea. 

The kmg cape was thy finger 
The white sail wings they got from thee 
Thoa carat not bid them linger 1 
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“ \ es, tlie) are thine, O mother old 1 
And proud thou dost embrace them , 

1 hou hear’st of dangers manifold, 
but know’st thy sons can face them 
And tears of joy thine ejes will rain, 

1 he day the l 1 ram comes steering 
Lp fjord again to music strain, 

And the roar of thousands cheering 

"E N” 


1 lien I read aloud our last greeting, a telegram v\e 
received at Tromso from Moltke Moe — 

“ J uch on the waj, 

Sun on the sea, 

Sun on jour minds, 

Help from the u inds , 

Maj the packed floes 
Part and unclose 
A\ here the ship goes 
1 orward her progress be, 

E’en though the silent sea 
Then 

After her freeze up again 

“ Strength enough, meat enough, 

Hope enough, heat enough , 

I he rram will go sure enough then 
r I o the Pole and so baek to the dwellings ol men 
Luck on the waj 
Io thee and tli) band 
\nd welcome baek to the fatherland ' 

Alter this we lead some of Vmje’s poems, and then 
ang songs from the Fiawyaa and others 
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It m ums strmgc that nr should luw vin the New 
\ tir In ilrt ulj *m<l th^u it will not l>cgin it liomt for 
right hours yet It Midmost 41m now I hail thought 
of sitting tip till it was New V ir in \urw i\ 1 k> hut 
no J Hill niliiT go to Iml mil sleep mil dn. im tlut I 
am it honu 

Monel i) Imutry ist ihyt Tin y» ir U-g in we II 
1 was rnnktncd lr> Jik.II s cheerful \ no wishing nn 1 
I Ia]ip) Ni w ^ car 1 Ic li id come to gi\ c rnt 1 cup ol 
colTcc in |>rd— delicious Turkish co fT v his Christmas 
prevnt from Mist I ougntr It is Ixnutiful clear 
wtniher with the thermometer at 36 Ik*Iow zero 
(— 3S C ) It almost stmts to me is if the twilight in 
the south were l»rginnmg to grow th« up|»cr edge of it 
to*dty was 14 il»o\t tlm horizon ** 

An c\tn good dinner at 6 p m 
1 Tomato Kjup. 

a Cod roe wfih meftrd butler and j^iuioc* 
j Kra t rum] <rr *ilh ptem |>cj% pouioo and « ranberr) jato, 

4. Cloudbcrrrci »ith tailL 

Kinpnr* Jxrr 

I do not know if this In-gins to gne nn> impression lt f 
gn.*at bufferings inif privations ? I am lying in ni) berth 
writing reading and dreaming It is alinis n ainmn 
feeling to write for the first time the number of a New 
■\ ear Not till then does one grasp the fict that the old 
year is a tiling of the pist the new one is here, and one 
must prejeire to wrestle with il W ho knows what it H 
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bringing ? Good and evil, no doubt, but most good It 
cannot but be that we shall go forward towards our goal, 
and towards home 

“ Life is rich and wreathed in roses , 

Gaze forth into a world of dreams ’ 

Yes, lead us, if not to our goal — that would be too early 
— at least towards it , strengthen our hope , but perhaps 
— no, no perhaps These brave boys of mine deserve to 
succeed There is not a doubt in their minds Each 
one’s whole heart is set on getting north , I can read it 
in their faces — it shines from every eye There is one 
sigh of disappointment every time that we hear that we 
are drifting south, one sigh of relief when we begin to 
go north again, to the unknown And it is in me and 
my theories that they trust What if I have been 
mistaken, and am leading them astray ? Oh, I could 
not help myself 1 W e are the tools of powers beyond us 
We are born under lucky or unlucky stars Till now I 
have lived under a lucky one , is its light to be darkened ? 

I am superstitious, no doubt, but I believe in my star 
And Norway, our fatherland, v'hat has the old year 
brought to thee, and what is the new year bringing'* 
Vain to think of that, but I look at our pictures, the 
gifts of Werenskjold, Munthe, Kitty Kielland, Skredsvig, 
Hansteen, Eilif Pettersen, and I am at home, at home 1 

“ Wednesday, January 3rd The old lane about 1,300 
feet ahead of the From has opened again — a large rift, 
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with a coating of ice mil nme. As soon ns ice is formed 
in this temperature the frost forces it to throw out its 
salinity on the surface nntl this itself* freezes into prett) 
halt flowers resembling hoar frost The temperature is 
between 38 I (— 39 0 C ) nnd 40 I (—40 C ) bc-low 
zero but when there is ndded to this n biting wind 
with a \clocit) of from 9 to 16 feet per second it must 
he allowed that it is rather cool in the sb.ide 

Sverdrup nnd l agreed today tlext the Christmas 
holidays had better stop now and the usual life begin 
again too much idleness is not good for us. It cuinot 
be called a full nor a complicated one, this life of run* 
but it has one advantage, that we arc all satisfied with it 
such as it is.” 

The) nre still working in the engine room, but 
expect to finish what the) nre doing to the boiler in a 
few days nnd then all is done there. Then the turning 
lathe is to be set up in the hold nnd tools for it have to 
be forged. There is often a job for Smith Lars and 
then the forge flames forward b) the forecastle and 
sends its red glow on to the nme-covered nggmg 
nnd farther up into tjic starry night nnd out over the 
waste of ice. I torn far off you can hear the strokes 
on the anvil ringing through the talent night When 
one is wandering alone out there and the well known 
sound reaches ones ear nnd one secs the red glow 
memory recalls less solitary scenes. While one stands 
gazing perhaps a light moves along the de*ck and 
\ 
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slowly up the rigging- It is Johansen, on his way up 
to the crow’s-nest to read the temperature Blessing 
is at present engaged in counting blood corpuscles again, 
and estimating amounts of haemoglobin For this purpose 
he draws blood every month from every mother’s son 
of us, the bloodthirsty dog, with supreme contempt for 
all the outcry against vivisection Hansen and his assistant 
take observations The meteorological ones, which are 
taken every four hours, are Johansen’s special department 
First he reads the thermometer, hygrometer, and ther- 
mograph on deck (they were afterwards kept on the 
ice) , next the barometer, barograph, and thermometer 
in the saloon , and then the minimum and maximum 
thermometers in the crow’s-nest (this to take the record 
of the temperature of a higher air stratum) Then he 
goes to read the thermometers that are kept on the ice 
to measure the radiations from its surface, and perhaps 
down to the hold, too, to see what the temperature is 
there Every second day, as a rule, astronomical 
observations are taken, to decide our whereabouts, and 
keep us up to date in the crab’s progress we are making 
Taking these observations with the thermometer between 
22 0 F and 40° F below zero ( — 30° C to — 40° C ) is a 
very mixed pleasure Standing still on deck working with 
these fine instruments and screwing in metal screws with 
one’s bare fingers is not altogether agreeable It often 
happens that they must slap their arms about and tramp 
hard up and down the deck They are received with 
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shouts of laughter when the) rc.1ppc.1r in the salom ifur 
the jierformance of one of these thundcnn rt nigger break 
downs abate our head* ih u has shaken the whole shtji. 
We ask innoccnil) if it w is cold on deck * Not the 
\cr) least nays llinscn just a pleasant temperature 
And \CHir feet arc not cold now ? \o 1 can t sa) that 
thus in. but ones finders get i little old somctinus 
1 wo of his had just l>cen frost bitten but he n fusetl to 
wc.tr one of the wolf *km suns which l hid given out 
for the m (corologists It is too mild for that )ct ami 
it docs not do to jumper one s self he sa) s. 

I IjOicvc it was when the thermomrtcr stood at 40 
below zero tint Hansen rushed up on deck one morning 
in shirt and drawers to take an observation. lit said 
he had not time to get on his clothes. 

At certain mtcnals the) also take magnetic ol«cna 
tions on the ice, these two 1 witch them standing 
there with lanterns 1 lending o\er their instruments and 
prcscml) I see them tearing aw 15 o\tr the floe, their 
arms swinging like the sails of the windmill when there 
is u wind pressure of 3* to 39 feet — Init * it is not it 
all cold I cannot help thinking of what I hate read in 
the accounts of some of the earlier expeditions, name!) 
that at such temperatures it was impossible to take 
observations. It would take worse than this to make 
these fellows give in In the intervals between their 
observations mul calculations 1 hear a murmuring m 
Hansens cabin which means that the principal is at 
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present occupied in inflicting a dose of astronomy or 
navigation upon his assistant 

“It is something dreadful the amount of card-playing 
that goes on in the saloon in the evenings now , the 
gaming demon is abroad, far into the night , even our 
model Sverdrup is possessed by him They have not 
yet played the shirts off their backs, but some of them 
have literally played the bread out of their mouths , two 
poor wretches have had to go without fresh bread for a 
whole month because they had forfeited their rations of 
it to their opponents But all the same, this card- 
playing is a healthy, harmless recreation, giving occasion 
for much laughter, fun, and pleasure 

“An Irish proverb says ‘Be happy, and if you 
cannot be happy, be careless , and if you cannot be 
careless, be as careless as you can ’ This is good 
philosophy, which — no, what need of proverbs here, 
where life 7s happy' It was in all sincerity that 
Amundsen burst out yesterday with ‘Yes, isn’t it just 
as I say, that we are the luckiest men on earth that 
can live up here where v e have no cares, get everything 
given us without needing to trouble about it, and are 
well off in every possible way 1 ’ Hansen agreed that 
it certainly was a life without care Juell said much 
the same a little ago , what seems to please him most 
is that there are no summonses here, no creditors, no 
bills And I ? Yes, I am happy too It is an easy 
life nothing that weighs heavy on one, no letters, no 
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newspapers. nothing disturlnng just that monastic 
out-of the work! t \istcnec that w is iti) dream when 1 
was )oungcr and \ earned for quietness in which to 
give mjstlf up to m) studies. I mging cun when it 
is trong and sad is not unhappiness. A man has 
trul) no right to lie an) thing luit happ\ when fati. 
l>ennits hint to follow up his ulrds, ixcmjrting him from 
the wearing strain of ever) da\ care* that he ma) with 
dtarrr Msion strive tow irds n loft) ro.i1 

Where then is work succi*ss will follow said i 
jKKrt of the land of work l am working as hard is 
I can so I suppose success will pa) mi n visit h) ami 
h) e I am king on thi soft rending aliout knne s 
misfortunes, dnnking l»ccr smoking cigarettes— truth 
obliges me to confess th.it I have liexomc addicted to 
the Met. I condemn so stronRl) — but llcsh is grass so 
1 blow the smoke clouds into the air and dream sweet 
dreams. It ts hard work Imt I must do the l>est I can. 

Thursdav J inunr) 4th It seems is if the luiliRht 
were mcrcisinR quite pcrccptibl) now liut this is 
\er) possibl) on!) imagination I am in good spirits in 
spite of the fact that we arc drifting south igam After 
all what does it matter? Perhaps the gam to science 
will be ns great nnd after nil I sup|>osc this desire to 
reach the North Pole is onl) n piece of vnmt) I ha\e 
now a ver) Rood idea of what it must be like up there 
( 1 like that 1 say ) 0 U.) Our deep water here is con 
netted with is a part of the deep water of the Atlantic 
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Ocean — of this theie can be no doubt And have not I 
found that things go exactly as I calculated they would 
whenever we get a favourable wind ? Have not many 
before us had to vait for wind ? And as to vanity 
— that is a child’s disease, got over long ago All calcu- 
lations, with but one exception, have proved conect 
We made our way along the coast of Asia, which many 
prophesied we should have great difficulty in doing We 
were able to sail farther north than I had dared to hope 
for in my boldest moments, and in just the longitude I 
wished We are closed in by' the ice, also as I wished 
The Fram has borne the ice-pressure splendidly, and 
allows herself to be lifted by it without so much as 
creaking, in spite of being more heavily loaded with 
coal, and drawing more water than we reckoned on when 
we made our calculations , and this after her certain 
destruction and ours was prophesied by those most 
experienced in such matters I have not found the ice 
higher nor heavier than I expected it to be , and the 
comfort, warmth, and good ventilation on board are far 
bey^ond my^ expectations Nothing is wanting in our 
equipment, and the food is quite exceptionally^ good As 
Blessing and I agreed a few days ago, it is as good as at 
home , there is not a thing we long for , not even the 
thought of a beefsteak 4 la Chateaubriand, or a pork 
cutlet with mushrooms, and a bottle of Burgundy, can 
make our mouths water , we simply don’t care about 
such things The preparations for the expedition cost me 
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wvrntl \nr\ of j return life Iwt n >w I tJ » not ^rud^ 
them mj oltjixi iv u tamed On the drtfunj icr we 
li\r it winter life, not <>nl) m r\<*r> rr j-'ft letter 
tlun th.il of j»rrvi rtiv expedition Init aelud!) 4% if we 
Hail Imru^ht a Im of \*.r*a) if I orqw with t»\ \\« 

irr as will i IT as if »c m rr at hmnr Ml i either in 
<mr saloon with rsrqthm) In c rnim m wr are » httlr 
1 trt of the f4thrrltnl tin 1 dnU «u draw il >srr and 
closer together In one j nni cnil) haw m\ calculmons 
|umrd Inrorrrct I ut unf oiunaul) in m f tin mmi 
import ML 1 prr sui»i«*.rd i shill >w I dar Sci the 
l^rratrM drjith known in th«*sr rr^i >ns up till n< u l^mf. 
So fathoms found 1 > the Jrjtwffft I n lvoncd tint 
nil currents would lu\r 4 strrm N mlloenci in th shallow 
I »lar Sri and that < n the Amjuc side the airrmt of tli« 
Sdxrun mrrs would l>r Mmn„ enough toilnvr the ter 
ujtood wa> north Hut here I drrulj find a dr|ith which 
we cannot m**tMirr with ill our hnr 1 dqith of a rt uni) 
1.000 fath uns and II I) double tint This it once 
upsets all faith 111 the ojimtion of i current ur find 
nthcr none or an cxtrrmrl) slight one ni) onl) trust 
now is in the winds Columlms discrxcml \mmca h) 
me msofa mistaken calculation mid even tint not his own 
hiaicnonlj knows where m> mistaki will lend us. Onl) I 
rcjieal once more — the Silicri in driftwood on the coast c f 
( reenland cannot he nml the wa) it went we must yj. 

Vomit) Januar) Sth t lttlc I i\ is n Near old 
to d 1 ) it will be a fete da) at home As 1 was l)ing 
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on the sofa reading after dinner, Peter put his head in at 
the door and asked me to come up and look at a strange 
star which had just shown itself above the horizon, 
shining like a beacon flame I got quite a start when 
I came on deck and saw a strong red light just abov^ 1 
the edge of the ice in the south It twinkled and 
changed colour , it looked just as if some one were 
coming carrying a lantern over the ice , I actually 
believe that for a moment I so far forgot our surround- 
ings as to think that it really was some person 
approaching from the south It was Venus, which we 
see to-day for the first time, as it has till now been 
beneath the horizon It is beautiful with its red light 
Curious that it should happen to come to-day It must 
be Liv’s star, as Jupiter is the home star And Liv’s 
birthday is a lucky day — we are on our Avay north again 
According to observations we are certainly north of 
79 0 N lat On the home day, September 6th, the 
favourable wind began to blow that carried us along the 
coast of Asia , perhaps Liv’s day has brought us into a 
good current, and we are making the real start for the 
north under her star 

“ Friday, January 12th There was pressure about 
ten o’clock this morning in the opening forward, but I 
could see no movement when I w^as there a little later, 

I followed the opening some w r ay to the north It is 
pretty cold work w alking with the thermometer at 40° F 
below zero, and the wand blowing with a velocity of 
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1 6 fret j**r second Mrti„hl in ) mr fir'’ Hut now u 
*irr rrrt nnlv < 1 nlutt H fi t t » the north «m Irr I n s Mar 
\firr all it is n* l qnit** in hflrrrm t > m<- nh thn- Hr irr 
g*-in„ m^rth * r south When the <f nil is n inhmnl 
Ww life vrmv |i» c •fli*’ mtn rw an 1 h *jh' the c\er 
)onn K j nn^s fn-sh ami gmn fr< n i»ml 1 thr winter 
uno* 1 vr ih** »,|\ 1 ij K*n l*-f irr mr ill I 1 -re til*’ 
h<mtr*c mtin,. in the di lance — too gtrn haj jnn^ t > 
Iwhn f in " 

Sundaj Jamian 14th Sunda) agon 111'’ time 
is jessing almost ijuirVU in \ th«rc is more It^ht r\rr) 
tl») There was grrat r’scitcmrm t» *-<! i\ when \ rstrr 
da) nrmn, •», « lr«'rv athm Here l*nng calculated \U 
guessed tint nr hi I fi rti*- a long vui north igatn 
Snrd thought in 70 iH nr *0 Oth r* ! I >rhrs c 
in t ted <m Ho T h»* cdculati «i places us in 79 19 
N lat 117“ ti I long A good step onwards. 
\rstm!i\ thr ice Hi\«|utrt Imt (hi** morning there h is 
considerable |*rc%Mirc in virnl p* ires Goodness 
knows what is causing it just mm it is n whole week 
after nr* moon. I tool* a ! ing walk to thr sooth nrst 
find got right in am ing it Packing Ix-gin when I 
M(xk] with mars am! thunders 1 h*Iou me ind on csrr) 
side. J jumjml and ran like n hart n If I had rnner 
hranl such i thing lirfori it cam* so unc\f>cctcdl) 

1 he ice was curious!) flat there to thr south the farther 
I wimt the flatter it gn w with excellent sledging surface. 
Over mch ice oar could dnw man) miles a dn) 
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“ Monday, January 15th There was pressure forward 
both this morning and towards noon, but we heard the 
loudest sounds from the north Sverdrup, Mogstad, 
and Peter went in that direction and were stopped by 
a large open channel Peter and I afterwards walked 
a long distance NN E, past a large opening that I had 
skirted before Christmas It was shining, flat ice, 
splendid for sledging on, always better the farther 
north we went The longer I wander about and see 

O 

this sort of ice in all directions, the more strongly does 
a plan take hold of me that I have long had in my 
mind It would be possible to get with dogs and 
sledges over this ice to the Pole, if one left the ship 
for good and made one’s w ? ay back 111 the direction of 
PYanz Josef Land, Spitzbergen, or the west coast of 
Greenland It might almost be called an easy expe- 
dition for tw r o men 

“ But it would be too hasty to go off in spring We 
must first see what kind of drift the summer brings 
And as I think over it, I feel doubtful if it would be 
right to go off and leave the others Imagine if I 
came home and they did not 1 Yet it Avas to explore 
the unknoAvn Polar regions that I came , it was for that 
the Norwegian people ga\'e their money, and surely 
my first duty is to do that if I can I must give the 
drift plan a longer trial yet, but if it takes us in a 
wrong direction, then there is nothing for it but to try 
the other, come Avhat may 
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Thurvlaj Jnnunn, 16th The ici i quia loti i\ 
Does longing Mujx-f) one, or docs it weir itself out mil 
turn it List into stoltdit) 5 Oh th.it burning tongmg 
night and dlj man hup^ne-ss 1 Init now its tin has turned 
to tee. W h) docs home wxm so f ir wij * It is one s 
ill life without it is so cmjrtj so empt) — nothing but 
dead emptiness. Is it the restlessness of spring that is 
beginning to come over one thi desm for action for 
something diflen.nl from this indolent cncn iting life > 
Is the soul of man nothing I nit i succession of moods 
nod feelings, shifting as mcalaihhlj is tht clianging 
winds ’ Perhaps m> limn is overtired da> ind night 
m> thoughts Ime turned on the one jwint the jiossi 
Inht) of reaching the Pole nnd getting home Perhaps 
it is rest 1 need to sleep sleep 1 Am I ifrud of 
venturing mj life J No it cannot be that Hut what 
else them can be keeping me back ’ Perhn|>s n secret 
doubt of the practicability of the plan ’ M) mind is 
confused the whole thing has got into a tingle I am 
n nddlc to mjsclf 1 am worn nut and yet I do not 
feel any sp<*ci.il tiredness. Is it jierhajis liccausc I sat 
up reading List night’ Everything around is empti 
ness, and my brun is a blink. I look it the home 
pictures and am moved by them in a curious, dull way 
1 look into the future, and feel as if it does not much 
matter to me whether I get home in the autumn of this 
year or next So long as I get home in the end a )eir 
or two seem almost nothing I have never thought this 
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before I have no inclination to read, nor to draw, nor 
to do anything else whatevei Folly 1 Shall I try a few 
pages of Schopenhauer ? No, I will go to bed, though 
I am not sleepy Perhaps, if the tiuth v r ere known, I 
am longing now more than ever The only thing that 
helps me is writing, trying to expiess myself on these 
pages, and then looking at mjself as it w r erc from the 
outside Yes, man’s life is nothing but a succession of 
moods, half memory and half hope ’ 

“ Thursday, January i Sth The wand that began 
yesterday has gone on blowing all to-day wuth a velocity 
of 1 6 to 19 feet per second, from S S E , S E , and E S E 
It has no doubt helped us on a good w r ay north , but it 
seems to be going down , now r , about midnight, it has 
sunk to 13 feet, and the barometer, which has been 
rising all the time, has suddenly begun to fall , let us 
hope that it is not a cyclone passing over us, bringing 
northerly wind It is curious that there is almost always 
a rise of the thermometer with these stronger wands, 
to-day it rose to 13 0 F below zero ( — 25 0 C ) A south 
wind of less velocity generally lowers the temperature, 
and a moderate north wind raises it Payer’s explana- 
tion of this raising of the temperature by strong winds 
is that the wind is warmed by passing over large 
openings in the ice This can hardly be correct, at any 
rate in our case, for we have few or no openings J am 
rather inclined to believe that the rise is produced by air 
from higher strata being brought down to the surface of 
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mv ami the fust time, bad as things looked — shrill I not 
do so this time, too 5 If I were siipt rstitious I should 
feel surer of it , but e\eti though I am not at all super- 
stitious, I ln\c a firm comiction th.it our enterprise 
must be successful l his lx lief is not morel) the result 
of the two last da\ s south wind, something within me 
sa\s that we shall succt ed , I laugh now .it imself for 
ha\ mg been weak enough to doubt it I can spend 
hours staring into the light, dreaming of how, when we 
land, I shall grope m\ wa\ to the first telegraph station, 
trembling with emotion and suspense I write out tele- 
gram after telegram , I ask the clerk if he can give me 
any news from home ” 

“ Frida), Januarj 19th Splendid wind with velocity 
of 13 to 29 feet per second , we are going north at a 
strand r.ite The red, glowing twilight is now so bright 
about midday, that, if we were in more southern latitudes, 
we should expect to see the sun rise bright and glorious 
above the horizon in a few minutes, but we shall have to 
wait a month )ct for that.” 

“Saturda), January 20th I had about 600 lbs of 
penimican and 200 lbs of bread brought up from the 
hold to-day, and stow r ed on the forecastle It is w'rong 
not to have some provisions on deck against any sudden 
emergency, such as fire 

“.Sunday, January 21st We took a long excursion 
to the north-w'est , the ice in that direction, too, w r as 
tolerably Hat Sverdrup and I got on the top of a high 
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j«rr mr tttmn 1 at nil*’ <li ltnrt fnmi h*-rr ll n i m 
ilit* trntn* i f whit hid l^n \*t\ w »’ m | i km,. I mi 
all the vmn* the in »tl at it* htj h*-it ' a ft* t vrr i fr* i 
>nij tht* *va ot'' * f ill** hi r li*'M m 1 ! i t, l ah fc rth r 
th»t 1 h4\f ^ ti )rt \n ahiti I** \ th m t ik n 
this irfumj Ivmrd u\ t 1 1*^ in \ Iti itt tlv 

« hit 1 had th *«j,ht \\ c jrr afvit m I n> w t <aloi 
litin N -irdnfttn th»* wind tlut w«* ai* \V<-\ t ll \ 

whrfr-wratv 1 hts i a »1 t*-] » nth* ft I if 
wr owd 1 tak** tusit) m *u<h In It m ",ir f tl «“ km N 
litlhdn Half- a tint 4 I H raiMn ji I i m I 
‘I I \ Janujfs Jtnk Wh n I came « n I k tin 
m^'fnir” t mji’nx *4% < it u th*- icr- m th 

I »*t ipunrf Imtinj *ncnv»mk t i tin* rj i I kn » 
th*-rr rru t !*• i>nuthtr > tlrtr and «mi fT with 
rr\ !> <r S\n Irup f< lhm with >n<* al -n \\ lint I ^ t 
near iK" ihr Ik* r im»' fn mrt t m»- dual s wn„t Imj, Ins 
h»*j | r<f <rd i i thr ca i 4ti l l»arkini th'-n hr r in * n l* forr 

o\ m that dtrrclimt it was plain that tlirfr w is s me 
inimal th« n ind nf onirs** tt cnul 1 «mlj l*r- a l*r t r I hi 
full nv*m Mixkl In* and ml in th** north ami ^-nt its 
frehJr h, lit olJrjml) icrms thr ImiVrn ic*' tirfact 
I 1 mVcil iMit haqil) in all thrrcti m\ t»vrr the Immmncks 
^hich cavt hm^ maitj Oitj»n! Omlons Imt I nmUl 
chstin K ui\h mthin^ m thr confu\mn W r u<nt <m 
CauphiH fir t j nmlm^ ami Inrlmj, mil pricking Ins 
nrs and t afm him rxjK-ctin}, c\cr^ nvimrnt t » srr i 
l*^ir loom up In frimt of uv Our rmnsc ^ is eastward* 
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along the opening The dog presently began to go 
more cautiously and straighter forward , then he stopped 
making any noise except a low growl — we were evidently 
drawing near I mounted a hummock to look about, 
and caught sight among the blocks of ice of something 
dark, w hich seemed to be coming towards us ‘ There 
comes a black dog,’ I called * No, it is a bear,’ said 
Sverdrup, who was more to the side of it and could see 
better I saw now, too, that it was a large animal, and 
that it had only been its head that I had taken for a 
dogf It was not unlike a bear in its movements, but 
it seemed to me remarkably dark in colour I pulled 
the revoher out of the holster and rushed forward to 
empty all its barrels into the creature’s head When 
I was just a few paces from it, and preparing to shoot, it 
raised its head and I saw that it was a walrus, and that 
same moment it threw itself sideways into the ivater 
There we stood To shoot at such a fellow with a 
re\ olver would be of as much use as squirting water at a 
goose The great black head showed again immediatelv 
in a strip of moonlight on the dark water The animal 
took a long look at us, disappeared for a little, 
appeared again nearer, bobbed up and down, blew, lay 
with its head under water, shoved itself over towards us, 
raised its head again It was enough to drive one mad 
if we had only had a harpoon I could easily have stuck 
it into its back Yes, if ive had had — and back to the 
Frain we ran as fast as our legs would carry us, to get 
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snd title Hill ihr htqv^vn nnd him *rrr m rm! 
ax\a\ iml nrrr m l l<» 1— hi I at <*mr who c »uM 
hue ^ii w nl ihil ill \ m til Ir - needed h-t** * Tin 
harj n j int hid l Ik- haqwned an I all this tr» U 
Intir \m| { »r ill ir *Kinhin„ afterwards east an) 
w< t <' o* the 4 i**n»n fc . n walrus »j lo Ik- f «jn 1 

(eK'dnr'S Un ras wh'-tr it had \ » ft** a th tr arr Int Hv 

am *s in lljr ifr f r a h *i, di\ttn<r n ml 

'>scnlrrrj> -*nt! I ta nli fill \rr m j has in* Ur mn it 

•v«* what Urn 1 f ammd it t* iv for if «r hi 1 nfi 

^ii-* ml nr h nil 1 hnr litn non Hit wh s|K-st 
t m—t j walni in cl o- irr in the mi Idle of » wd I 
f a ll) mvinil filhr «lrjuh am! that in th- hear* 
if winter * Non- of n r\-r h-Anl f Mirh i thin* 
Ik ft fr it |\ i j- rfr Kl \v I dim jjit Hr 

mh,hl Imc r «n- uj n di uh *r Int » dir nn^hlKiur 
h khI of l ml l hi I vrjn Im^> tnkrn in th- iftrm »n 
with ijo hull ton ( 40 m ires) if lm- Inn no l»ott nn 
was f md 

" II) ) niPHUt s ilrv-n itirrrjN uc nr in n”.|i N Lit 
ami ijs «/ l hm* That is y/wid jrro-,trss north 
ami it do- not much matter tint wr hnr lx~»-n taken 
a httlr west Ihr cl nnl\ are dnvmj this itrmn* 
lirfofr i Miunf, south wind NO we stall likel) lie ^ nm, 
l>rforr it ✓mn too in ihr meantime thrrr is i hm re 
from th- south, so slight that )ou tardl) frr) u 

TIk ujH-nmt, on our strrn lies almost cast ami wi-st 
We could see no t ml to it west* irds when we went 
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«iftu the wall us , ancl Mogstad and Peter had gone three 
miles east, and it was as broad as e\er theie 

“ Wednesday, Januaiy 2^4 th At supper this evening 
Peter told some of his remaikable Spitsbergen stories— 
about his conn ado Andieas Bek ‘Well, you see, it was 
up about Dutchman's Island, or Amsteidam Island, that 
'\ndreas Bek and I were on shore and got m among 
all the graves \\ e thought we’d like to see what w.is 
in them so we broke up some of the coffins, and there 
they lay Some of them had still flesh on their jaws 
«uid noses and some of them still had their caps on their 
heads Andreas he was a devil of a fellow, jou see, and 
he broke up the coffins and got hold of the skulls, and 
rolled them about here and there Some of them he set 
up for targets and shot at Then he wanted to see if 
there was mariow left in their bones, so he took and 
broke a thigh-bone — and, sure enough, there was marrow, 
he took and picked it out with a wooden pm ’ 

“ ‘ How could he do a thing like that ? ’ 

“ ‘ Oh, it W'as only a Dutchman, \ou know But he 
had a bad dream that night, had Andreas All the dead 
men came to fetch him, and he ran from them and got 
right out on the bowsprit, and there he sat and ) clled 
while the dead men stood on the forecastle And 
the one with his broken thigh-bone in his hand was 
foremost, and he came crawding out, and wanted 
Andreas to put it together again But just then he 
weakened We w ere lying in the same berth, you see, 
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\ntlrcas ami me mil ! -ut up in th berth tnd 
lau^lml listening lo hun )<llin„ I ftonldnt u ikm 
him not I I thought it was fun t heir him 

JUttl (Hit I Ilttll 

II * is liad if )*»u l ctrr mhn in\ jsirt in ih « 
horntl plundering of tlntl Ixxlics 

** Oh I n *\it «lul anjthm^ tn th in \ n Ln « Ju t 
once 1 Itrukr up i coffin tn gu u *xl t m iL a tin f r 
our c tffi* litit nltm hi ojtrncd tt th** IhnIx ju t fell t 
pieces Hut it m t pm) xv **l tint l*ci t r t bum th i 
lilt. I»nt fir roots—' such i fiia is it m i le 

One of the others n m retnarkril W tin t it the 
devil th it usrtf t kttU for his coffer cuj * 

Well ht hadn t an) thing else ) ou see and lit ju t 
hastened lo find one Th ft « is n » harm in that %is 
there ? 

Then J icobsen l>cg in to hold forth Its not 
it all such an uncommon thing to use skulls for shooting 
nt either Itcciuse |»copU fine) them fur targets or 
beciiuv of some other reason tile) shoot in through 
the e) choirs tie. tie. 

I asked I cter about Tolnrsen s colTm if it H id 
ever been dug up to find out if (t w is true lh.it hts 
men had killed him and his son 

No that one has never been dug up 
I sailed past there last )car I teg ins Jacobsen 
again 1 dtdn t go ashore but it seems to mt that I 
heard that it had been dug up 
z 
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“ ‘ That’s just rubbish , it has never been dug- up ’ 
‘“Well/ said I, ‘it seems to me that I’ve heard 
something about it too , I believe it was here on board, 
and I am very much mistaken if it was not yourself 
that said it, Peter ’ 

“ * No, I never said that All I said was that a man 
•once struck a walrus spear through the coffin, and it’s 
sticking there yet ’ 

“ ‘ What did he do that for ? ’ 

“ ‘ Oh 1 just because he wanted to know if there was 
anything in the coffin , and yet he didn’t w T ant to open 
it, you know' But let him lie in peace now 

“ Friday, January 26th Peter and I went eastwards 
along the opening this morning for about seven miles, 
and we saw where it ends, in some old pressure ridges , 
its wdiole length is over seven miles Movement in the 
ice began on our way home , indeed, there was prett) 
strong pressure all the time Asive w r ere walking on the 
new ice in the opening, it rose in furrows or cracked 
under our feet Then it raised itself up into two high 
walls, between which we walked as if along a street, 
amidst unceasing noises, sometimes howling and whining 
like a dog complaining of the cold, sometimes a roar like 
the thunder of a great waterfall We w'ere often obliged 
to take refuge on the old ice, either because we came to 
open water with a confusion of floating blocks, or because 
the line of the packing had gone straight , across the 
opening, and there was a wall in front of us like a high 
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(firm wan* Ii srrmttl ns if thr ir^ on lh oniih nilr 
of llir ojvnin,, wh'-fr tlt*“ /Vf*v i l)in„ v.rf m »\ in; 
m k rl r tint % n llv* nunh «*ul«* was nt >\m„ hi i f r 
ll *- l) - »m lljr Iho *ujr \Uninl itl limanls cuch othrr 

in ill V Jirvtln*m \\r it* ir*/l.s f I lull' I*r4r 

^In li I I If Uni al llit* thr «U) N f *rr 

1 nf rtimii U »t In l^n**! fTv>mih t*r f an I* ha I small 

I *uih ihis \ «-a Jj *anilh tun 1 * t n* j It n s nt of 

II r 1 ij» an ! « »**iin, in frith i I tilr of tli«- t Unnl 

’-ltwitn Jimuf) *ih Th r ' *1 »\ in turning 
ill ttmlh n it* \\< rtn jml *-r i iul lo/n 

<*jr ii* jt tnidla) \l lhai urn l» <1 n s\n Inij 
llim^lu lir v4w 1 in 1 far a trtn n was «larl in 1 inr h i 1 *r 
ih **v* | li ■* ht^h I •* fanrinl ilut it rm^ht I** onh in 
•Jjfj i rami’ of clmniv Whm 1 nturnnl fn nt i wall 
iliotti om* i rlofl, I **rM nji to 1 l I ml «-in rnlt |itlnl 
»|J» tf 1 rfJujn ihi> * v» lltr *.imr is li in or |*r*\»hh 

I wa t «o |t|r (h lumnl tni| nrvi t1a\ i Ik* i nlj an 

oj ticul illiiM »n ) v«-\rrr |Mts nn In lm ii t,<nn„ on ibis 
i-\ ntn^ It l^4t» n J 30 aMrm in ihr « i^nin^ ami 
turn un ikj III) for two hum ll vum Ii I is if 1 
ro-inn^, w 1 it fall s»»-rr m lwi K il< kii ii|x*n u with a 
f tu llul 11 tiling cmiM n . mm Oik hnrl tin Inj, ll «-s 
era hinj,, "mil lirral against nth nher J Ju*> nrr» 
llun N ami pr -ssr*l up ml > ln^li Hills which inuii now 
strHrh alnm, lh»*s*hoh ojirnmj, east nml wtrsi for our 
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hears the roar the whole way It is coming nearer just 
now , the ship is getting violent shocks , it is like waves 
in the ice They come on us from behind, and move 
forward We stare out into the night, but can see 
nothing, for it is pitch-dark Now I hear cracking and 
shifting in the hummock on the starboard quarter , it 
gets louder and stronger, and extends steadily At last 
the waterfall roar abates a little It becomes more 
unequal , there is a longer interval between each shock 
I am so cold that I creep below 

“ But no sooner have I seated myself to w'rite, 
than the ship begins to heave and tremble again, and I 
hear through her sides the roar of the packing As the 
bear-trap may be in danger, three men go off to see to 
it, but the) find that there is a distance of 50 paces 
betw een the new pressure-ridge and the wire by which the 
trap is secured, so they leave it as it is The pressure- 
ridge was an ugly sight, they say, but they could 
distinguish nothing well in the dark 

“ Most violent pressure is beginning again I must go 
on deck and look at it The loud roar meets one as one 
opens the door It is coming from the bow now, as well 
as from the stern It is clear that pressm e-ridges are 
being throw n up in both openings, so if they reach 11s 
w r e shall be taken b) both ends and lifted lightly and 
gently out of the water There is pressure near us 
on all sides Creaking has begun in the old hummock 
on the port quarter , it is getting louder, and, so fni 
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ai ! run <v th* hummel, is 1 «!) n tn \ l-m 

hiv ujrnni nj.ht arms th»* 1 »rj t! ** m thr j rt 

M h* }t*-| ci*1 *rr ihr ¥i 4t f il ifU 1 it ix \ u I* th 

j»rt\ Ifr n! mi 1 T> ft r Jf)il « tr^* thr Hij 

Utthc ah! 1 fri-| A' if I ni) r!i w tr I in*. truth 
lifinl wnh thr t m (Ail »! rr 1 tint t/in„ u it 
tl r Ur \rf 4 { Ur rV»v ill t ( J nt V. ttt n k<* 
untlttn^ JUll |U| Jin t! I If vUrjl l li lit tl fr 
l mW |! i* jur t U»T) »U\ «f rj- jr -1 > 1 tU tr *.rn 

li\ ii*v» AiifiifA 'TJ» r 1iT mui; ant tlul fin r tl'-* U 
■ rt t!br fiMtVi ra t t i*nrr rt >t \\ mV what i 4 nut rt 
it i* tn Itr <tafr on t«v4fi! thr //4" ; an 1 I V tn with 
a (rrt » n rnumjl At tl r h ml !r I itl> 1 oh o it if 

I fAiujjj t i n Jnlf J* r wlm n r it mil rmi crush 

us in i hurt) n r rvm fright* n « Sml \ nl) 1 
frmrtnhrr that mj Imr thrrmmtvirt i in t heir n 
t tl sr ti |wtft on thr ««th r i<! if th •fr-nini, ml 
must rrrtatnl) lr> m ilant r I jump m to th m 

titul i pLifr whrtr I run Irjp icrus thr in 1 

j*f jpr aIkmiI m thr i! trh until 1 tin I thr ptrer f ter 

unrnnj, thr hr lr | ^rt hnhl if thr string tml thr 

ihrmiotTKlrr is tu\n1 I hurrj m hunl s ft im will 

pVt'nl tn<1 «!o»n ml > ni) r imfnrtal lr tihin t • sniol 

i pipr of jirjtr— ills’ this \ ter ^renvs upon nm nmr« 
in! inorr— ami t > li ten with j,! to thr nur of th 
prrssun out Ur mil frrl its shakings III « m» nun) 

rarthquah -s i I mi mul wntr ni) ‘liar) S ifr mil 

crmfurwhlr l cannot Inn think \uth ilrrp pit) of ilm 
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many who have had to stand by on deck in readiness 
to leai e thur frail vessels on the occurrence of any such 
pressure The poor Ttgclhofj fellows — they had a bad 
time of it, and yet theirs w.is a good ship in comparison 
with many of the others It is now 11 30, and the 
noise outside seems to be subsiding 

“It is remarkable that we should have this strong 
pressure just now, with the moon in its last quarter and 
neap tide This does not agree with our previous 
experiences , no more does the fact that the pressure the 
daj before yesterday was from 12 a m to about 2 pm, 
and then aqain at 2am, and now w r e hn\ e had it from 
7 30 to 10 30 p m Can land have something to do with 
it here after all 3 The temperature to-day is 42° F below 
/ero ( — 41 4 0 C ), but there is no wind, and we ha\e not 
had such pleasant weather for walking for along time , it 
feels almost mild here when the air is still 

“ No, that w r as not the end of the pressure When I 
w as on deck at a quarter to tw el\ e, roaring and trembling 
began again in the ice forward on the port quarter 
tnen suddenly came one loud boom after another, 
sounding out in the distance, and the ship gave a start , 
there was again a little pressure, and after that quietness 
Faint aurora borealis 

“Sunday, January 28th Strange to say, there has 
been no pressure since 1 2 o’clock last night , the ice 
seems perfectly quiet The pressure-ridge astern show r ed 
u hat violent packing yesterday’s w r as , in one place its 
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height was lb or »9 feet al>mc the surf ic> of ihr » iter 
tl n ici ft fret thick Hjs broken pressed up in s*]uar 
Mocks and crushed to pieces. At oru |«oint a hug 
m molnh « f M>ch line tee neu high into th*- ur Hr\on I 
tlits prvssun null there w is no gre it h turlunre in Ik* 
detected There had l>ecn a little p irking In re and thiTi 
and th< fl<* to j*»rt h id four < r fit e Ijr^f md icrtm 
it which no d mbl accounted firr the e\pl jmom I heir ! 

! i t ni^ht Til'* tee to starlmtrd w i dsn tricked in 
s uralpliccs The prt-s urr h.id tniilmtli tnnu from 
lilt rv rth or \ \ 1 The ndg< l>ehind u is mu of iht 
Highest I Imt seen )cL I In lie\c tK.it if thr /rim It id 
Ih n tying then she would hue lx*cn lifted right rmt of 
the w it< r l w ilked for som« d« tana in t north 
i isttrty direction Imt van no signs of prtssiirc th< re 
Another Suntlij It Is wonderful tlut the time cm 
jms> v> quick!) us it does. 1 or one thing wi are in 
Ix-Urr s| Inis knowing tlut we arc drifting stcadity north 
A rough estimate of to-<L[\ h observation goes 79 
\ lat 1 lut is not much since Morula) Ihii th n 
)esttrdi) and to-dt) there his l>een almost no wind u 
nil and the other days n leas 1*u 11 \erj light onl) once 
or twice with ns much ns 9 feet \docii) the re t of 
the tune j and 6 

A remarkable event Itnpfiemd jesterdu) afternoon 
I got Munlhcs picture of the Three Princesses 
fastened firml) on the wall It is a thin,, that we have 
1 >e*en going to do c\er bince we left Chmtunsa hut we 
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ha\c‘ m\n been able to Mimmon up cnci^ lor such a 
heat ) imda taking — it meant knocking in four nails — 
and the picture has amused list If In constantly falling 
and guillotining w hot \ n happf tied to In sitting on the 
sofa below it 

' Tursdax, Januai\ 30th 79 j 9' \ lat 1 5 j° ^7' E 
long, is the tab told In this afternoon's obs< r\ ations, 
while by Sundax afternoons we were m 79° =to' N lat. 
and j 33 r 2^' E long I his lull off to tlie south-east 
again was not moie than I had r spotted, ns it has been 
almost calm smet Sundaj 1 explain the thing to m\- 
s< If thus \\ hem the ice has b< en set adrift in a certain 
dixction In the wind blowing th.it wa\ for some time it 
giaduall) in pioeess of drifting becomes more com* 
pressed, and when that wind tins awa\ a reaction in the 
opposite direction takes place Such a lcnction must, I 
behexc, hax o bet 11 the cause of Saturday’s pressure 
which stopped entirel) as suddenly as it began Since 
then there has not been the slightest appearance of 
mo\cmcnt in the ice Piobably the pressure indicates the 
time wdien the drift turned A light breeze has sprung 
up this afternoon from S K and E S E . increasing 
giaduall) to almost ‘mill wind’ We are going north 
again , surely we shall get the better of the 80th degree 
this time 

“Wednesday, Januai) 31st The wand is whistling 
among the hummocks , the snow flies rustling through 
the air , ice and sky are melted into one It is dark , our 
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skins in *marttng with the cold hut we m j * mg n irth 
it full sj*^-J and arc in the mldr*t of g i) spirits 

ThurNthtj I clmur) it 1 1 m vtm« sm-t of weather 
asvrstirda) except that it hts turn si put mihl " l I 
l*el m r ni (— C.) I he snow i fillup c\ irtl) is 

it dws in winter wrath t nt h >me 1 h mml is m »n 
MHitltcfK S S l now, inti rather lighter It ma) Ik* 
lakin for granted tint ur Imic passed the J^ith tr* rrr 
and nr had a small pr» hmltun f tr this earning -figs 
nn ins anil nlmitn'l — nnd dirt sh wating which List 
resulted for nir in a time!) rq l^ni hmnit of mi cigirrttr 
case 

Indi) l#1»nur\ ml High frMiinl to tin in 
h mnur of the Kotli ih'grce limning with fresh r> « 
l^ ad nnd rakr for breakfast look i hmg w“ilk to got 
up an appetite for shnn«T According to this morning 
nlwn niton we nr» in V» io \ lit and i; to I 
long Hurrah! Will sailed’ I hid ofTrrrd to l>rt 
hcawl) that we I tad pissed Vo hut no nm would 
tnki the bet Pmnrr mi nu tntl soup fish 

podding (KUntoii nsvolcs green p is Inncot l>oins 
cloiidlicmes with milk nnd a tvhoh l>ottle of liecr to 
each man Coffis an l n cigarette nftrr dinner Could 
one wish for mon * In th< ivrmng we had tinned 
jK-ars and (teaches gingorbmd dried liananas figs 
raisins and almonds CnmptcK holu! i) all <Laj \\ i 
nml aloud the discussions of this expedition published 
b< fore we left and had som< good laughs at the man) 
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“Wi had lime jmct with stigai at dinner to da) instead 
of beu and it seemed to be approved of We call it 
wine, and we agieed that it was better than cider 
Weighing has gom on this e\emtig, and the increase in 
eei tain cases is still disquieting Some hate gained as 
much .is q pounds m the last month, for instance, S\erdrup, 
Blessing, and (uell who beats the record on board with 
i q stone ‘ l ne\ei weighed so much as I do now,’ sa\s 
Blessing and it is much the same storj with us all 
Yes, tins is a (aligning expidition, but our menus arc 
alwa\s in dut proportion to our labours do-da) ’s 
dinner Knorr’s lx an soup, toad-in the-hole, potatoes, 
lice, and milk with cranbcrrx jam Yesterday’s dinner 
Fish an iyi aim (hashed fish) with potatoes, curried rabbit 
with potatoes and French beans, stewed bilberries, and 
cranberries with milk At breakfast \esterda\ we had 

* s 

freshl) baked wheat-bread, at breakfast to-dav freshly 
baked r\ e-bread d hese .ire specimens of our ordinary 
bills of fare It is as I expected I hear the wind roar- 
ing in the rigging now , it is going to be a regular storm, 
according to our ideas of one here. 

“Saturday Februar\ 10th Though that wind the 
other day did not come to much after all, we still hoped 
that w r e had made good way north, and it was 
consequently an unwelcome surprise when yesterday’s 
observation showed our latitude to be 79° 57' N , 13' 
farther south instead of farther north It is extra- 
ordinary how little inured one gets to disappointments , 
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the longing begins tg un -m<l again attainment seem** so 
far off 5,0 doubtful Ami thin though I dretm at nights 
just now of getting out of ihr ic we t of lcc| ind I Iojk* 
i i nckc!) craft to trust onrwrJf to I had ‘ lone, 
successful dm« with the tings to-da\ 

SumLi) Icbnitr) nth Poab) wrdm« out with 
two teams of dogs. Things went well ih^ l**dgi. „ot 
on much lx.itrr user this ice than I thought thr\ would 
T he) do not ink much in the snow On ll it ice four 
dogs can driw two men. 

Tuesday I ebruar) nth A long dmc south we t 
)cstmla\ with white dogs 1o-<Uj still firtlur m th 
same direction on snow shoes. It is good healths 
exercise with a temj»crUurcof 43'’ I 104/ 1 Mow nr* 
(—43 and— 44 C Jand i biting north wind, \ncurt is 
so fair and jnm the ice is so sjwtlcn and the light and 
shadows of the growing da> so beautiful on thi new 
fallen snow The />jwj hoar frost-cox e red tagging 
rises straight and white with rime towards th* spark 
ling blue *k) Ones thoughts turn to th< snow 
shoeing dij s at home. 

Thursda) 1 ebrunr) tjtlt I went jestenLi) on 
snow-shoe's farther north-cau than ! have cut Ixxn 
before but I could still see the ships tagging ibovi 
the edge of the tee. I wns able to go fast liecausc 
the ice w-as fbt in that direction. To-daj I wtnt the 
same wa) with dogs. 1 am examining the lie of the 
land all round and thinking of plans for the future 
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“What exaggerated reports of the Arctic cold are in 
circulation 1 It was cold in Greenland, and it is not 
milder here, the general day temperature just now is about 
40° F and 4 3 0 F below zero I was clothed ) esterday 
as usual as regards the legs — drawers, knickerbockers, 
stockings, frieze leggings, snow - socks, and moccasins , 
my body covering consisted of an ordinary shirt, a wolf- 
skin cape, and a sealskin jacket, and I sweated like a 
horse To-day I sat still, driving with only thin ducks 
above my ordinary leg wear, and on my bod) woollen 
shut, vest, Iceland woollen jersey, a frieze coat, and a 
sealskin one I found the temperature quite pleasant, 
and even perspired a little to-day, too Both ) esterday 
and to-day I had a red flannel mask on my face, but 
it made me too warm, and I had to take it off, though 
there was a bitter breeze from the north That north 
wind is still persistent, sometimes with a velocity of 9 
or even 13 feet, but jet we do not seem to be drifting 
south , we he in 8o° N lat , or even a few minutes 
farther north What can be the reason of this ? There 
is a little pressure every day just now Curious that it 
should again occur at the moon’s change of quarter 
The moon stands high in the sky, and there is daylight 
now, too Soon the sun will be making his appearance, 
and when he does we shall hold high festival 

“ Friday, February 16th Hurrah 1 A meridian 
observation to-day shows 8o° 1' N lat , so that we have 
come a few minutes north since last Friday, and that in 
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ipitc of constant nonhcrl) winds Mncc Mond i) 1 hns 
is somethin}, v crj singular ilxrot this Is k is I hnr 
thought ill along from tin* ip|>ririnc» of ihc clouds in<l 
the h unless of the air lh.il there Ins Iktii m util wind in 
thi south |rr« venting the drift of tlm icr tint w i\ >r 
hau nc at last come under tho mllu me >J i current 1 
Thu shove we g u to the s<*rth laidv in thr face of 
vnithcr!) winds wn i remark ihK tlnn^ md v is our 
remaining where we are now in spit < I thr n »rth» rl> 
i*ncs It would srctti tint n»-t\ |«mrr f s mm km l 
inn i Im it wnr) 

M 1 <xLi) mother noteworth) ihm^ lupj>r'tH'd which 
w is tint about muhLi) we saw th sun or to Ik* mon 
n rrret in imij,c of the un for it w i onl) a mirige 
A jHxulur impression w is produce J bj th si^ht of 
that glowin* tire lit just alxnc th*' ouin-mosi rd rt e of 
the ice. According l* the cnthustisiic descriptions 
given l>) man) Arctic travellers of the hrsi ijijr arancc 
of this god of life after the long winter night the 
impression ought to be one of jubilant excitement but 
a w is lieu vi in m) case We hid not cvi>ected to s<*r 
it for vnne d i) s ict so that mj feeling was rithcr onr 
of jnin of disajipointmcnt that we must 1 mm drifted 
farther south than we thought So a was with pleasure 
I soon discovered lint tt could not Ik the sun itself 
The mirage was fit first like a flattened out glowing nil 
streak of fire on the horuon liter there were two 
streaks the one above the other with a <lnrk space 
\ 
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between , and from the main top I could see four, or 
even fn e such horizontal lines directl) over one another, 
and all of equal length , as if one could onlj imagine 
a square dull-red sun with horizontal dark streaks across 
it An astronomical observation wc took in the after- 
noon showed that the sun must in ieahi) have been 
2° 22' below the horizon at noon , w r e cannot expect to 
see its disc above the ice before Tuesday at the earliest 
it depends on the refraction, which is vei) strong in this 
cold air All the same, we had a small sun-festival 
this excning, on the occasion of the appearance of its 
image — a treat of figs, bananas, raisins, almonds, and 
gingerbread 

“Sunday, Februai) 1 8th I w r ent eastwards \ester- 
da\ on snow-shoes, and found a good snow -shoeing and 
driving road out to the flats that he in that direction 
There is a pretty bad bit first, with hummocks and 
pressure-ridges, and then you come out on these great 
wide plains, which seem to extend for miles and miles to 
the north, east, and south-east Today I drove out 
there wuth eight dogs , the driving goes capitallv now , 
some of the others followed on snow r -shoes Still 
northerly wand This ls^slow w'ork , but anyhow' we are 
having clear, bright weather Yes, it is all very well— 
W'e snow-shoe, sledge, read both for instruction and 
amusement, write, take observations, play cards, chat, 
smoke, play chess, eat and drink , but all the same it is 
an execrable life in the long run, this — at least, so it 
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seems to ini it limes. When I look at the picture of 
unr Iwiutiful home in the c\cnmg h\ lit with m\ 
wifr standing m ihr ginlm I fed i if a wire 

impossible that tins ctmM go on much l m^«-r Hut 
<mh the merr(lcss fairs know whm m lull stand 
thrre ir^rlliir i^ain ferhng all lifr untn s is 
Me look out ovrr the smiling fj r\1 ml 

T iking mcr\ thing into calcuhtion il 1 im i Ik* 
|K , rfc*ctl\ 1 1 most I iliink tins is i wrrt hsj si it >f 

m utrfs \\r »rr non in about Fi \ Lit ifl 

Srpt» ml>er u r were in 70 th.it is Iri us suv on 
legrcr for Inr month’s If mp go on n this ntr w 
shill Ik* it ihr loir in ft n> fur or su\ lifts month 
am! in mnrl) or onr hundred months it \ lit 
on thr othrr side <f it uith prolsih!) somr j»m\|>rct 
of getting 01)1 thr itr and hotnr in t month or two 
more At brst if things go on is thei irr il ing now 
wp shall hr homr in < ight )eirs. I rrm« mlK-r Hroggrr 
writing IWorr I Irft M hrn I mis planting small hnshr* 
nnd tires In thr girden for future gem-rations that no 
one knew wlnl length of shidoM thrsi irrrs would cn t 
b) the lime I camr back. Well thr) ire l)lng undi r the 
winter snow now but In spring thn will shoot ind 
grow again— how often ’ Oh! at times this inacmil) 
cnishes ones \cr) soul ones life set ms is dirk is 
the winter night outside there is sunlight upon n i 
pan of it except the |mt ind thi far fir distant 
future 1 feel as if 1 mttit bmk through this dt td 
2 a 2 
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ness this inertia and find some outlet for m) energies 
Can’t something happen 5 Could not a hurricane come 
and tear up this ice, and set it rolling in high waves 
like tht open sea 5 Welcome danger, if it only brings 
us thi chance of fighting for our lues — onl) lets us 
mo\ e onwards 1 The miserable thing is to be inactive 
onlookers, not to be able to lift a hand to help our- 
seUes forwards It wants ten times more strength of 
mind to sit still and trust 111 tour theories and let 

nature work them out without ) our being able so 
much as to lav one stick across another to help, 

than it does to trust in working them oul b) 

vour own energ) — that is nothing when )0u ha\c 

a pair of strong arms Here I sit, whining 1 ikt an 
old woman Did I not know all this before I started 
Things have not gone worse than I expected, but on the 
eontrar\ rather better Where is now r the serene hope- 
fulness that spread itself in the daylight and the sun 5 
Whin are these prouel imaginings now' that mounted 
hk< \oung eagles, towards the brightness of the lulure 5 
I iki broken-winged, wet crows the) leave the sun-lit 
si i and hide themselves in the mistv marshes of 
despondenev Perhaps it will all come back again with 
the south wind . but no — I must go and rummage up "in 
of ih< olrl philosophers again 

‘ I hen is .i little pre sstire this e\ ening and an obsi r\ 1 
turn just taken seems to indicate a drift of V south 
• 11 pm Pressure m the opening astern I hi t { ' 
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is tnekmj, iml squeezing aj, itnst tin In] m ihin H u 
nil thr 

Mrmf4\ I rhnnr) loth (>m< m-r it mi) U vul 
tlv.it the iHjJtl I** ju i bef »r th diwn Wind 

1 **^ in I i Wow from the Vitllh t<» <1 »\ u) I his milled i 
\<l <i(v if M f«Tt J^r f md \\f 111 *j nu u 

l/unri), this mi mmj. *tnd found that the i i | ►* rt i 

^ 1 *ri 1 1 * inches ( i \ 5 metres] tin L with i I i\»*r I 
alumt i J inches d it iw ver it 1 h ire j »rw ir l w t 
h f«ti 7 1 inches ( •08 metres) thi U 1 tit t c hi] l« f 
incites *if this w i sn w l Ins i inn t I i ill I much 
growth f *r ijum i m mth wh«n me thinks tint th 
tenijieraturr ha Iktu d mil t l I*-! w / n» 

II >th t » dav md )rst«TtLi) nrluu seen tin imri^c 
►f the stm iv.Jin to d i\ it was hij,h d* v< the honn n 
and dm rst ^niinl t > issumc i naind disc like I rut 
home id the others ntimt un t!i.n ibe\ hue M-en the 
u|»]ht id^i *4 th« sun itsilf I eti r ird Hent/tn that 
thej liav r wn n least half of the hsc md J ucll and 
l Ians* n dcchm lint the uholr of it was iImjv i the 

horizon I am afraid it is so loot; since tin \ saw it th it 

the\ have forgotten wh.it it is hk« 

1 I ehniarj oth On it sun kstiv il u daj 

without m> sun Wc fi It cirtim wc should vt it but 

then wen clouds on the Imn/oii However ui wen 
mil K <r,n h to I* 4 - cheated out of our festival w< can hold 
another on the occasion of mil) sr< mj, it for the fm»t 
time. Wc be^an with u j,rmd nlle practice in the 
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morning, then there was a dinnei of three or four 
courses and ‘ Fram wine/ otherwise lime-juice, coffee 
afterwards with ‘ Fram cake ’ In the evening pine apple, 
cake, figs, bananas, and sweets We go off to bed 
feeling that we have over-eaten ourselves, while half a 
gale from the S E is blowing us northwards The null 
has been going to-day, and though the real sun did not 
come to the festival, our saloon sun lighted up our table 
both at dinner and supper Gieal face-washing in 
honour of the da) The w r ay we are laying on flesh is 
getting senous Se\eialof us are like prize pigs, and 
the bulge of cook Juell’s cheeks, not to mention anothei 
part of Ins body, is quite alarming I saw- him in profile 
to-da) , and wondered how- he would e\cr manage to 
carry such a corporation over the ice if we should have 
to turn out one of these fine da) s Must begin to 
think of a course of short rations now 

"Wednesday, February 21st The south wind con- 
tinues Took up the bag -nets to-day wdnch were put 
out the day before yesterday In the upper one, wdnch 
hung near the surface, there w r ere chiefly amplnpoda: , 
in Murray’s net, which hung at about 50 fathoms depth, 
there was a variety of small crustaceae and other small 
animals shining with such a strong phosphorescence that 
the contents of the net looked like glowing embers as I 
emptied them out in the cook’s galley by lamplight 
To m) astonishment the net-line pointed northwvest, 
though from the wind there ought to be a good northerly 
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iJnfi To dear thin matter up I let the net down in thr 
ificmoon, mil ftn ■jxwi an ii got i hull wa\ under th< 
icr thr line |K»nic«l mirth wot ag un mil rrmtmiH.il 1 
do so the whole afternoon I low is thin phr nom n n 
to l*c etpltinrtl* Can we ifter nil Ih in i cum m 
inoun„ north west * I ^ci un hop** that thr future will 
prmr such tn Jr* the rise \\ r cm n chon on two 
jmints < f \ imtion in the comj*.»n% tml m tint r iv ih 
itirrcnt would make due N N W Then ei m to 1 
Mnm„ mmrmtmt in the ici It has rijumed in 1 formed 
channels in *a-\rnd pliers 

Thurvki) I elmurv ajml fhi net line has j* mtnl 
wot all rlsj till non iftrmoon whin it is jioimoi}, 
straight up and down nod we an* j/n-suinabl) Iwn^, till 
T hr wind slackened to-ihi) till u w is (jum t dm in iht 
tftemoon Then then nmr a funt hrcin from tin 
south ui t and fmm the wrst md this i \i nm h tin long 
dan led north wesn r han nmr it I ist \t 9 p m it is 
blowing prelt) bird from \ \ \\ \n olisi-nation » f 
Ca|*»*ILa liken in the iftrmoon would mi m to show th it 
we an in in) ease not farther north th in 11 md 
this after almont four <ka)s south winiL \\ Inti at r cm 
In. th< mcanm„ of this’ Is there d< id w iter under the 
ice kcr-jung it fmm going either forwards or backu irds J 
The ice to starboard cricked )esterda> iw i) bejond tJu 
l>car trap TIhj thief ness of the solid floe w is 1 1 i feet 
( 3-15 mt-tren) but l>e*sidc tlm other ice w is jsicked on 
to it 1k.Iow \\ here It wan broki n across the floe 
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shotted a marked stratified formation, recalling the 
stiatification of a glacier Even the darker and dirtier 
stiata tverc there, the colour in this case produced by the 
brottmsh-ied organisms that inhabit the water, specimens 
of which I found at an earlier date In several places 
the strata were bent and broken, exactly in the same 
mannei as the geological strata foiming the earth’s crust 
I his i\as e\ idently the result of the horizontal pressure 
m the ice at the time of packing It was especially 
noticeable at one place, near a huge mound formed 
during the last piessure Here the strata looked very 
much as they are lepiesented in annexed di awing"' 

It was extiaordinaiy too to see how r this floe of over 
thiee )ards in thickness was bent into great weaves 
without breaking Tms was clearly done by pressure 
and wms specially noticeable more particularly near the 
pressure- ridges, w'hich had forced the floe down so that 
its upper surface lay e\en with the water-line. wdulst at 
othei places it w T as a good half-yard above it, in these last 
cases thrust up by ice pressed in below r It all shows 
how extremely plastic these floes are, in spite of the cold , 
the temperature of the ice near the surface must have 
been from 4 0 F to 22° F below zero (— 20° to — 30" C ) 
at the time of these pressures In many places the 
bending had been too violent, and the floe had cracked 


* In spite of this bending of the strata, the surface of the ice md 
snow remained e%en 
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I In rwcU wcrr nft*-u emcrrd with h* so itr so thit 
im** cmiM r imK » nougli fall into thf-m ju't a** in 
cr a mg i tUnv/-r<m* gbet* r 

Idinmx 4th M r n ui ns u du\ 
sh m u to 1 m m 4 o t| \ In iX 3 <7 1 If ok 
S tnngr that m hmd I Im «nir o < it m uth ulirn 
tlm n nh r mrlhwrst win 1 mix h’rn I r mmn t >t»r 
h mis 

Stimliv I rt ru.tn tth It I As is if tlm in nrrr 
drifting c*\ mini nm € lit * I m*** ptclur - »f iimniT 
ml grren trrrs tml n|fphflg tmms. 1 ain trading 
of \ dlr\ an<l m nmt im lif md I prow mcU it hrirt 
mil rnm it I Win dwell »n Mich thin*"* jn t now * 
It Hill l>r mm) a 1 mg » 1 ») Ir-firfr wr cm mt ill that 
ig nit \\ c are going it the ml < ral 1r jmci of n snail 
I ut n n so sun lx i\ u go** W r cirr> our lamse with 
ns lmt xxIi-U nr do m ill) is undone the nc\L 

Monil»\ 1 rlirinrj nth \\r in* dnfting north 
i-i I A trrmrmhnis snowstorm i going on - The wind 
lus at times n xetneux of our 15 feet |>cr second 
it is h iwhng in th rigging whistling over the ice 
ami the snow is dnftnig mi Lull) tint a man might 
1 m lost in it quite in tr at Inml Wr arc ittmg hen 
hstinlng to the howling in the chimnc) and in tin 
xentdators just ns if w< wen. sitting in a house u 
home in Nor* i\ The wings of the windmill ha\« 
lieen going round at such a rate th it you could lurdlx 
distinguish them lmt u< haw had to stop the mill 
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this evening because the accumulators are full, and we 
fastened up the wings, so that the wind might not 
destroy them We have had electric light for almost 
a v eek now 

“ This is the strongest wind we have had the whole 
vinter If anything can shake up the ice and drive 
us north, this must do it But the barometer is falling 
too fast , there will be north wind again presently 
Hope has been disappointed too often , it is no longer 
elastic , and the gale makes no great impression on me 
I look forward to spring and summei , in suspense as to 
what change they will bring But the Arctic night, 
the dreaded Arctic night, is over, and we have daylight 
once again I must say that I see no appearance of 
the sunken, wasted faces which this night ought to have 
produced , in the clearest daylight and the brightest 
sunshine, I can only discover plump, comfortable-looking 
ones It is curious enough though about the light 
We used to think it was like real day down here when 
the incandescent lamps were burning, but now, coming 
down from the daylight, though they may be all lit, it 
is like coming into a cellar When the arc lamp has 
been burning all day, as it has to-day, and is then put 
out and its place supplied by the incandescent ones, 
the effect is much the same ” 

“Tuesday, February 27th Drifting ESE My 
pessimism is justified A strong west wind has blown 
almost all day , the barometer is low, but has begun to 
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rise unsteadily The temperature is the highest we 
hav e had all winter to-day s maximum is 1 5 0 V abov < 
zero (—• 9 7 0 C). At S p.m the thermometer stood at 
7 T Ik low zero (-•* C ) The ti mperature nscs and 
falls almost exactly eonverwJv with the Ivaromcter 
This afternoons observation pliccfi us in vbmii io 
N Lit " 

Wednesday Tebnian -Sth beautiful weather 
to-day almost still anti temperature only ilmut 1 «; V 
to 1 l>clow zero ( ~ 6 to — to 5 C) There wert 
clouds m the south so tint not much was to he seen 
of the sun but it is light wonderfully long alrcadv 
Sverdrup and 1 went snow shoeing after dinner -tht 
first time this year that we have l>ccn able to do 
anything of the kind in the afternoon W c made 
attempts to pump yesterday and to-d ty there ought 
to be 1 little water but the jrtimp would not suck 
though we tried both warm water and salt Possibly 
there is water frozen round it and possibly there is no 
water at all In the engine room there has been no 
appearance of water for more than a month and none 
comes into the forehold especially now that the bow is 
raised up by the pack ice so if there is any it can 
only be a little in the hold This tightening may be 
attributed chiefly ta the frost. 

The wind has begun to blow agon from the S S \\ 
this evening and the barometer is falling which ought 
to mean good wind coming but the barometer of 
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hope does not rise above its normal height I had a 
bath this evening in a tin tub in the galle) , ti mimed 
and clean, one feels more of a human being ” 

“Thuisda), March ist We are lying almost still 
Beautiful mild weather, only 22° F below zero ( — 19 0 C ), 
sk) o\ ercast , light fall of snow, and light wind We 
made attempts to sound to-day, having lengthened our 
hemp line with a single stiand of steel This broke off 
with the lead We put on a new lead and the whole 
hm ran out, about 2,000 fathoms, without touching 
bottom, so far as w r e could make out I11 pioccss of 
hauling in, the steel line broke again So the results 
arc no bottom, and two sounding leads, each of 
100 lbs weight, making their wa) down Goodness 
knows if the\ have reached the bottom yet I declare 
I leel inclined to believe that Betitzen is light, and 
that it is the hole at the earth’s axis we aie tr)ing to 
sound ” 

“ Friday, March 2nd i he pups have In ed until now 
m the chart-room, and have done all the mischief there 
that the) could, gnawing the cases of Hansen’s instru- 
ments, the log-books, etc \ hey weie taken out on deck 
)esteida\ for the first time, and today the) have been 
theie all the morning 1 lie) aie of an enquning turn of 
mind and examine e\ crything, being speciall) interested 
in the interiors of all the kennels in this new large town ” 

“ Sunday, March 4th 1 he drift is still strong south 
'lhcie is north-uesterl) wind to-da) again, but not quit' 
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much «f .t l expected «r Had c w , h M, h i> 
south but >cstenli) s obscfwuon Mill <h mx 70 M N 
lat We mint have drifted a good "a\ « »nh Omm, tl - 
last tfciv (Wore this mind c»mc 1 hr *r4tli*rtr i-nl iv 
amhfMliN hnx l»*n totter 3$ * wl tf»5 l 1-h.n f 11 
(—37® ami — 3ft Cl mith sometime ns mmh is * 

mind per second mu t Ik* edict! co «*1 It i> tun **i tl *t 
nom the northed) minds knn., coM «*nd th f * vmtl tls 
warmth Larlier in the mmlrr it "is just th* » 

** Mamin) March 5th Svrrdmp and 1 lu\c l« 11 a 
long mat) north-r ist rmitvw vl\ >r< Thr ice w as m { » *! 
condition fnr it the mind lias tm^al aIkjmI thr o m 
find) covering over the pressure n !gc as (m is tl 
Kant) suppl) of material has permitted 

Tuc&tU) Murch hth \»> drift at all It h »s U rn .» 
bitter da) tod ij 47 F to 50’’ F Iwdom /r-r * { — 41 ti 
—46® C ) and mind up to 19 fret This has l**rn 1 g v*\ 
occasion for getting hands and fice frost fatten wd »m*> 
or two have taken advantage of It Strnlv n nh west 
mand I am beginning to get tmhficn nt and Midi I as 
far as the * mcl tv concerned l photographed hdwns *i> 
to-day at the nncmomrtcr and during the | wrest hi 
nose max frost fatten 

There has been a general h dghing this c\ cuing sg im 
These neighing, we considered r lT ) mtcrc-.(mg |« r 
formances, nml He Hand Hatching in stis|>cnsr t „ Vl 
whether each man ha, gained or | M M .e,i „f ,| Km 
Imre Inst a liitlc chi. tune. Can n lie leeause » c I, 
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stopped drinking beer, and begun lime-juice ? But Juell 
goes on mdefatigably — he lias gamed nearly a pound 
this time Our doctor generally does ver) well in this 
line too, but to-day it is only 10 07 I11 other ways he is 

badly off on board, poor fellow — not a soul will turn ill. 
I11 despair he set up a headache yesterday himself, but 
he could not make it last o\ er the night Of late he has 
taken to stud) mg the diseases of dogs , perhaps he may 
find a more profitable practice in this department 

“Thursday, Match 8th Drifting south Sverdrup 
and I had a good snow-shoemg trip to-da) , to the north 
and west The snow' was in splendid condition after the 
w'mds , you fl\ along like thistledown before a breeze, 
and can get about everywhere, even over the worst 
pressure-mounds The weather w r as beautiful, tempera- 
ture only 3S 0 F below zero ( — 39° C ) , but this evening 
it is quite bitter again, 55 0 F. (—48 5 0 C ) and from 16 
to 26 feet of wind It is by no means pleasant work 
standing up on the windmill, reefing or taking in the 
sails , it means aclnno nails, and sometimes frost-bitten 
cheeks , but it has to be done, and it is done There is 
plenty of ‘ mill-wind ’ m the daytime now — this is the 
third week w r e have had electric light — but it is wretched 

o 

that it should be ahvays this north and north-west wind , 
goodness only knows when it is going to stop Can 
theiebe land north of us ? We are drifting badly south 
It is hard to keep one’s faith alive There is nothing for 
it but to wait and see what time will do 
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After i Imu mi the ship ^nt 4 slube this iltmi »m 
I went mthtL I'm me j/» n K m m ,n I" 0 "** 
ju t in front of thrlxjw \\r ntn alm^t hnr« 
u ju t now is tt K net* ffltv n on!) ur hnr t.n m t 
the wi) of tliinhm it all tdemt the pnn* tid » th v 
lu\r 1 1.1(1 » little rffr-et Utrlt The) Hon’ 1 *»! r « 1 ( 

lie JK-Cul!) Mf«V* s jUM now 4S the np»n >\ 1« 1 |«jrt u h 
111* 

lrili) March nth The net line limited !»*htK 
south the. tnorntn* Imt the line attirhsl i » 
rheese which was onl) lunj im a fr* fath mis I*-' iw the 
ice to thaw fa ter vtmnl to \ tnt in the ojijh it 
ihrminn. 1 1 h 1 we a v>*nhcrl) nirrmi ii^ethrr with 
tile winl now f 11 m 1 in tint caw- ^nirthin„ mu t 
c me of It* Or was 11 j»erhiirt «mh th title srtun* 
that w iv * 

Still the Mme norther!) wmd w ir« ira hl\ 
bear in* south 1 hi then n the change I h *jwd tin* 
March rrjmnox would bnn* I Wr hi\r l*-en It unit, 
north il) windi for moo* titan fortnight I ctnttni 
conceal from mjself an) longer that I nm 
to despond tjuietl) md fdowl) but incnrilessl) i»m 
hojH* after the other is bcin^ cnishrt! ind lu\« 

1 not a nj,ht to a halt drsjumdent * I fnn^ 
miutirnlil) after home peril ijk I nm drifting iw t) 
farther from 11 jtcrhnpa n< iter hm m\hou 11 n not 
cheering to sec the realisation of onrs jilins i), un ind 
i^dn de t i)cd if not annihilated aho^rther in this 
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tedious and monotonously killing way Nature goes 
her age-old round impassively , summer changes into 
winter , spring vanishes away, autumn comes, and finds 
us still a mere chaotic whnl of daring projects and 
shattered hopes As the wheel revolves, now the one 
and now the other comes to the top — but memory 
betweenwhiles lightly touches her ringing silver chords — 
now loud like a roaring waterfall, now low and soft like 
far off sweet music I stand and look out over this 
desolate expanse of ice with its plains and heights and 
valleys, formed by the pressure arising from the shifting 
tidal currents of winter The sun is now shining over 
them with his cheering beams In the middle lies the 
From , hemmed in immovably When, my proud ship, will 
) ou float free in the open w ater again ? 

“ Ich schau dich an, und Wehmuth, 

Schleicht mir in's Herz hinein ” 


Over these masses of ice, drifting by paths unknown, a 
human being pondered and brooded so long that he put 
a whole people in motion to enable him to force his way m 
among them — a people who had plenty of other claims 
upon their energies For what purpose all this to do ? 
If only the calculations w r ere correct, these ice-floes 
would be glorious, nay irresistible auxiliaries But if 
there has been an error in the calculation — w'ell, in that 
case they are not so pleasant to deal with And how 
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often does i calculation come out correct? But were I 
now free ? \Vtl> I should do it nil otcr again from the 
same starting point. One must perseterc till one learns 
to calculate correct!) 

1 laugh at the scurvy no sanatorium better than ours 

I laugh at the ice we are living as it were in in 
impregnable castle. 

I laugh at the cold it is nothing 

But 1 do not laugh at the wind's the) c ' t-H thing 
they bend to no man s w ill 

But wh) always worry about the future? Wh) 
distress ) ourself as to whether ) ou are drifting forwards 
or backwards? Why not cardessl) let the da>s 
glide by like a peacefull) flowing mcr? even now 
and then there will come a rapid that will quicken the 
lazy flow Ah 1 what a wondrous contrivance is life — 
one eternal hurrying forwards ever forwards^to what 
end 1 And then comes death and cuts all short before 
the goal is reached. 

I went along snow-shoe tourto-da) A little wa> to 
the north there were a good many newl) formed lanes and 
pressure ndges which were hard to cross but patience 
overcomes everything and I soon reached a le\el plain 
where it was delightful going It was however rather 
cold about 54 F below zero (—48 C ) and 16 feet of wind > 

from NN E but I did not feel it much It is wholesome 
and enjoyable to be out in such weather I wore onl) 
ondinar) clothes such as I might wear at home wall, a 

** B * 
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sealskin jacket and linen outside breeches, and a half- 
mask to protect the forehead, nose, and cheeks 

“ There has been a good deal of ice-pressure in 
different directions to-day Oddly enough, a meridian 
altitude of the sun gave 79 0 45' We have there- 
fore drifted only 8' southwards during the four days 
since March 4th This slow drift is remarkable in 
spite of the high winds If there should be land to 
the north ? I begin more and more to speculate on 
this possibility Land to the north would explain at 
once our not progressing northwards, and the slowness of 
our southward drift But it may also possibly arise from 
the fact of the ice being so closely packed together, 
and frozen so thick and massive It seems strange to 
me that there is so much north-west wand, and hardly 
any from the north-east, though the latter is what 
the rotation of the earth would lead one to expect 
As a matter of fact, the wind merely shifts between 
north-west and south-east, instead of between south- 
west and north-east, as it ought to do Unless there 
is land I am at a loss to find a satisfactory explanation, 
at .ill events, of this north-w r est direction Does Fran/ 
Josef Land jut out eastwards or northwards, or does 
a continuous line of islands extend from Franz Josef 
Land in one or other of those directions ? It is by no 
means impossible Directly the Austrians got fur enough 
to the north they met with pre\ ailing winds from the 
north-east while w'e get north-westerly winds Does 
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the ccntri! point of these massi s of Lind lie to the north 
midwaj between our meridian and theirs J l can hard!) 
Indict e that these remarkabl) cold winds from the 
north are engendered b) mere!) passing our an ic< 
entered sea. If indeed then, is land and wi get hold 
of it then 'll) our troubles would lx ovir Hut no ont 
can tell what the future mi} bring forth ind it in 
l>Uter perhaps not to know 

Saturday March to. The line shows a drift north 
w irds now too in the al it, moon i slight souther!) 
breeze has sprung up As usual it has done me good t > 
jnit m> despondenc) on pajnr and get nd of il To- 
da> 1 am in good spirits ngain and can indulge in 
liapp) dreams of a Large nnd high Lind in the north 
wath mountains and \ alii.)* where we can sit under the 
mountain walk roast ourseKes in the sun and see the 
spring come. And over ns inland ice we can make 
our wa) to the \cr) Pole. 

Sunda) March nth \ snow shoe run north 
wards. Temperature — 50° C (5S T below zero) 
nnd 10 feet wind from \ \ L We did not fe-cl 
the cold \er) much though u wns rather Ixul for 
the stomach nnd thighs ns none of us had our 
wmd trousers* on \Vt wore our usual dress of a 
pair of ordinar) trousers and woollen pants, a shirt* 

* So »c called lorae light trouteri of thin elewe cotton, mh*ch me 
wed ai a protection tgalmt the mind nnd mow 

<V * 

*• 
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and wolf’s skin cloak, or a common woollen suit with 
a light sealskin jacket over it For the first time in 
my life I felt my thighs frozen, especially just over the 
knee, and on the kneecap , my companions also suffered 
in the same way This was after going a long while 

against the wind We rubbed our legs a little, and 

they soon got warm again, but had we kept on much 
longer without noticing it, we should probably have been 
severely frost-bitten In other respects we did not 
suffer the least inconvenience from the cold, on the 
contrary found the temperature agreeable , and I am 
convinced that io°, 20° or even 30°, lower would not 
have been unendurable It is strange how one’s 
sensations alter When at home, I find it unpleasant if 
I only go out of doors when there are some 20 degrees 
of cold, even in calm weather But here I don’t find it 
any colder when I turn out in 50 degrees of cold with a 
v ind into the bargain Sitting in a warm room at home 
one gets exaggerated ideas about the terribleness of the 
cold It is really not in the least terrible we all of us 
find ourselves very well in it, though sometimes one or 
another of us does not take quite so long a walk as usual 
w hen a strong wind is blow ing, and will even turn back 
for the cold , but that is w hen he is only lightly clad and 
has no wind clothes on This evening it is 51 2 0 F 
below zero, and 14?, feet N N E wand Brilliant northern 
lights in the south A 1 read) there is a 1 cr) marked 

twilight even at midnight 

o o 
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MomLi) Mircli t th Slow!) drifting southw inK 
Took n long snow shoe run alone tow inis the north 
to ili> had on m) wind breeches, but found them aim ist 
toowarm Hus morning tt was 51 "0 I Ik. low zero anil 
nl Him 1 ^ feet N wind at noon it was Mime degrees warmi r 
Ugh f this north want! is fresfuning the liaromctcr has 
nsen again find I liatl thought the wind would have 
changed but it is and remains the same 

This is what March Inangs us~thc month on which 
m) h ipes relied Now 1 must wait for the surnrm r 
Soon the half )ear wall Ik- jxast 11 will Icatc us nlx>ut in 
the same place as when it l>eg in Lgh' I nm wear) 
so wear) —let me sleep sleep! Come sleep I noisclessl) 
close the door of the soul sta) the (lowing stream of 
thought 1 Come dreams and let the sun beam o\cr the 
snowless strand of Godthnab ! 

Wednesda) March 14th In the c\emng the dogs 
nil at once began to bark as we supposed on account of 
bears. S\ erdrup and 1 took our guns let Llcnkn and 
Pan loose, and set o(T There was twilight still and 
the moon moreover began to shine No sooner were 
the dogs on the ice than off the) started westward like 1 
couple of rockets we after them as quickl) os we could 
As I was jum(wng a\cr a hnc I thrust one leg through 
the ice up to the knee. Oddi) enough 1 did not get 
wet through to the skin though I onl) hod T mn shoes and 
frieze gaiters on but in this temperature, 3S 0 V below zero 
(—39 C) the water freezes on the cold doth before it can 
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penetrate it I felt nothing of it afterwards , it became, 
as it were a plate of ice armour that almost helped to 
keep me warm At a channel some distance off we at 
last discovered that it was not a bear the dogs had 
winded, but cither a wall us or a seal We saw holes in 
sc\eial places on the frcsh-foi med ice where it had stuck 
its head through What a wonderfully keen nose those 
dogs must have it was quite two-thirds of a mile from 
the ship, and the creature had only had just a little bit 
of its snout abo\ e the ice We returned to the ship to 
get a harpoon, but saw no more of the animal, though 
we went several tunes up and down the channel 
Meamvlule ‘ Pan,’ in his zeal, got too near the edge 
of the lane and fell into the water. The ice w r as so high 
that he could not get up on it again without help, and if 
I had not been there to haul him up I am afraid he 
would have been drowned He is now r Ijing in the 
saloon, and making himself comfortable and drying 
himself , but he too, did not get w'et through to the 
skin, though he w'as a good time in the w r ater the inner 
hair of his close, coarse coat is quite dry and warm 
The dogs look on it as a high treat to come in here . 
for they are not often allowed to do so They go 
round all the cabins and look out for a comfortable 
corner to he down in 

" Lovely weather, almost calm, sparklingly bright, and 
moonshine in the north 'the faint flush of evening, and 
the aurora over the southern sky, now r like a row of 
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at 8 ocloch pm 40/ l lx. low zero while the da) time 
was nther warmer At noon it was 40 5 0 and at 4 p m 
39 r below zero. It would almost neon as if the sun 
bepan to hat c pow er 

The dops nrc stnnpc creatures. This etcninp the) 
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are probably sweltering in their kennels again, for four 
or five of them are lying outside or on the roof When 
there is 50° of cold most of them huddle together inside, 
and he as close to one another as possible Then, too, 
they are very loth to go out for a walk, they prefer to he 
in the sun under the lee of the ship But now they find 
it so mild and such pleasant walking that to-day it was 
not difficult to get them to follow 

“ Friday, March 16th Sverdrup has of late been 
occupied in making sails for the ships boats To-day 
there was a light south-westerly breeze, so we tried one 
of the sails on two hand-sledges lashed together It is 
first-rate sailing, and does not require much wind to 
make them glide along This would be a great assist- 
ance if we had to go home over the ice 

“ Wednesday, March 21st At length a re-action has 
set in the wind is S E and there is a strong drift 
northwards again The equinox is past, and we are not 
one degree further north since the last equinox I wonder 
where the next will find us Should it be more to the 
south, then victory is uncertain , if more to the north the 
battle is won, though it may last long I am looking 
forward to the summer , it must brinsf a change with it 
The open water we sailed in up here cannot possibly be 
produced by the melting of the ice alone , it must be also 
due to the winds and current And if the ice in which 
we are now, drifts so far to the north as to make room 
for all this open water, we shall have covered a good 
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lnt on our w \) It would serm indeed is if umttur 
must bnnj, north*. rU wimh with t!u cold Arctic St i in 
the north ami w^mt Sjlicria in th» «*oui]» Tins mike 
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me somewhat dubious — but on the other hand vu.h,i\t 
w irm seas in the west the) ma) be btron^Lr and tht 
Jianncttc moreover drifted north west. 
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It is remarkable bow quick!) the nights ha\c grown 
light Even stars of the first magnitude can now bard) 
manage to twinkle m the pale sky at midnight 

Saturdft) March 4th Easter Eve. To-day a 
notable event has occurred- We hat c allowed the light 
of spring to enter the saloon During the whole of the 
winter the sk) light was covered with snow to keep the 
cold out, and the dogs kennels morco\er had been 
placed round it Now we have thrown out all the snow 
upon the ice, and the panes of glass in the skylight have 
been duly cleared and cleaned. 

Monday March a6th W e are lying motionless — 
no drift How long will this last 7 Last equmoK how 
proud and triumphant l was the whole world looked 
bright but now I am proud no longer 

The sun mounts up and bathes the ice plain with its 
radiance. Sprang is coming but brings no joys with it 
Here it is os lonel) and cold as e\ er One s soul freezes. 
Seven more ) cars of such life— or sa) onl\ four — how 
will the soul appear then ? And she. > If I dared 
to let m> longings loose— to let my soul thaw Ah ' I 
long more than I dare confess. 

1 have not courage to think of the future. And 
how will it be at home, when )ear after )enr rolls b\ 
and no one comes 7 

I know this is all a morbid mood but still this 
inactive, lifeless monoton) without an) change, wrings 
ones \cr> soul No struggle, no possibiht) of struggle I 
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All is so still and dead, so stiff and shrunken under the 
mantle of ice Ah 1 the very soul freezes What 

would I not give for a single day of struggle — for 
e\ en a moment of danger 1 

o 

“Still I must wait, and watch the drift, but, should it 
take a w r rong direction, then I will break all the bridges 
behind me, and stake everything on a northward march 
over the ice I know nothing better to do It will be 
a hazardous journey, a matter, may be, of life or death 
But have I any other choice ? 

“It is unworthy of a man to set himself a task and 
then give in when the brunt of the battle is upon him 
There is but one way, and that is From — forwards 
“Tuesday, March 27th We are again drifting 
southwards, and the wind is northerly The midday 
observation showed 8o° 4' N lat But why so 

dispirited ? I am staring myself blind at one single 
point — am thinking solely of reaching the Pole and 
forcing our tvay through to the Atlantic Ocean And 
all the time our real task is to explore the unknown 
polar regions Are we doing nothing in the sen ice 
of science ? It will be a goodly collection of observa- 
tions that we shall take home with us from this region, 
with which we are now rather too well acquainted The 
rest is, and remains, a mere matter of vanity ‘ Love 
truth more, and victory less ’ 

“ I look at Eilif Peterssen’s picture, a Norwegian pine 
forest, and I am there in spirit How marvellously 
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|j\rl\ it K then mm in l!^ s nn A in th »lmi 
nulmrhoU stillness ilut n i£n am< n^ the *t it 1 ) '•trtn 
J nn ferl llr ilamji mt» m whoh m> (< t tnhs ht\ 
and rtnK»lcs K the brook nlrisetl from th** w»nt t 
t>omLtf,r iv murmuring thn ujjt th< c! fts and jnum; the 
rinks with it hrowni h\»U n wit r the air iv full of 
the of m«% mil jum* ne*-«llr whil" overhead 

a^uns! the litre h\ the iLith | «n^ tops rorh to 
mil fro m the s| nn^ l»nrtr r\rr oil nn, th ir mur 
mutiny, wad amt kni’Mli their sh her the sjhi! frith-' I) 
cvjMtuti it*' v in^s an I c *ol it If in the forest dew 

Oh ^n’enm |«n** fnrr-st th<- on!) omlnlmt <f m> 
chit Ihood it vi ■»% from ) mi 1 lowed natures dec|»nt 
tone-, us w nines its mebnch >1\ Nuu f I mred tn> 
mil fiff life 

\knie — far m tlir f irrst — best lr the rmlf-rs 

of m> fire on tlic shore of the silent murl»\ wimkILuv! 
t im with the j^loom of m^lit method him hajiji) l 
used to !>e in th< enj tjmrnt of Natures lurmon) 

rhurvli) March 29tlu It is wi mlitful what a 
change U makes t > ha\» <ti)li^hl unce ntonc in the 
s- h m. On turning out for bmhfast mil urm^ the 
ltj,ht j^l< immj, in one frrls that u nail) is tnonim^ 

M \\c arc Inis) on Uun! Sails nn madi forth* 

l*»us and hand sledges Tin windmill too is to lm< 
fresh sails so tint it rut ^o m an) hind of weather 
Ah! If wt enuht hut ^im ill / ritu wui^s ns well 
knnes nn In-inj, forced Ik ir sj* irs winch iu n»\tr 
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have any use for, bear-traps in which we never catch 
a bear, axes and many other things of like usefulness 
For the moment there is a great manufacture of wooden 
shoes going on, and a newly started nail-making 
industry The only shareholders in this company are 
Sverdrup and Smith Lars, called 1 Stoim King,’ because 
he always comes upon us like haid weather The 
output isr excellent and is in active demand, as all our 
small nails for the hand-sledge httmgs have been used 
Moreover, we are very busy putting German-silver 
plates under the runners of the hand sledges, and 
providing appliances for lashing sledges together 
There is, moreover, a workshop for snow-shoe fastenings 
and a tinsmith’s shop busLed for the moment with repairs 
to the lamps Our doctor too for lack of patients has 
set up a bookbinding establishment which is greatly 
patronised by the Fravis library, whereof several books 
that are in constant circulation, such as Gjest Baardsens 
Lro og Levnct , etc , etc , are in a very bad state We 
have also a saddlers’ and sailmakers’ workshop, a photo- 
graphic studio, etc , etc The manufacture of diaries, 
however, is the most extensive — every man on board 
works at that In fine, there is no thing between 
heaven and earth that we cannot turn out — excepting 
constant fair winds 

“Our workshops can be highly recommended, they 
turn out good solid work We have lately had a 
notable addition to our industries, the firm ‘ Nansen 
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nml Amundsen lining cstablishc-d a music fictnr) 
The cnrilUvtnl plates of the in lud suffered ^rc itl> 
from wear and damp so tint we hid l*ern dcplorahl) 
short of music during the winter Hut yetterda) 1 
■w t to work tn ramrst to manufacture a | late of /me 
It infers tdmirtWv ami now wr slid) go ih« id with 
music sacred and profane c* peer ill) \ lives and these 
halls shall once more rrs/mnd with the pealing * ' nrs 
of the organ to our j,mt comfort iml nlihcuion. 
When a valse is struck up tt hmthrs fresh life mta 
man) of the inmates of the / run 

1 complain of the wrann^ tmmoion) of our 
surroundings Imt In nrdit) l am unjust fhe L\ t 
few dnjs dazzling sunslum oxer the snow hills tn<Li) 
snowsuinn and wind the / ram cmrkrped in a whirl 
of foaming white snow *so»n the sun ijijHMrs i^vn 
md the wasir nrouml fleams ns Wore 

Here, too, there is sentiment in N nurc. How often 
when least thinking of it, do I find m\ elf pause sjicll 
houml h) the manrllous Inns winch evening \u irs 
The ice hills steeped in hluish Mulct shadows, ag unst the 
orange timed skj illumined In the glow of the setting 
sun form as it were a strange colour j>ocm imprinting 
an intfliccahle |ncture on the smd And these bright 
dreamlike nights, how man) ossociattons the) hue f ir 
us Northmen 1 One pictures to oneself those mornings 
in spring when one went out into the forest after 
hlackcock under the dim stars, and with the pule 
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crescent moon peering ovei the treetops Dawn, with 
its glowing hues up here in the north, is the breaking 
of a spring clay over the forest wilds at home , the 
hazy blue vapour beneath the morning glow, turns to the 
fresh early nnst over the marshes , the dark low clouds 
on a background of chm red, seem like distant ranges of 
hills 

“ Daylight here with its rigid, lifeless whiteness has no 
attractions , but the e\ ening and night thaw the heart of 
this world of ice , it dreams mournful dreams, and you 
seem to hear in the hues of the evening, sounds of its 
smothered vail Soon these will cease, and the sun will 
circle round the everlasting light blue expanse of heaven, 
imparting one uniform colour to day and night alike 

“ Friday, April 6th A remarkable event was to take 
place to-day, which naturally we all looked forward to with 
lively interest It was an eclipse of the sun During the 
night Hansen had made a calculation that the eclipse 
would begin at 12 56 o’clock It was important foi us to 
be able to get a good observation, as we should thus be 
able to regulate our chronometers to a nicety In order 
to make everything sure, we set up our instruments a 
couple of hours beforehand, and commenced to observe 
We used the large telescope, and our large theodolite 
Hansen, Johansen, and myself took it by turns to sit for 
five minutes each at the instruments, watching the rim of 
the sun, as we expected a shadow would become \usible 
on its lower western edge, while another stood by with 
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that a couple of bears were lying half or quite dead on 
the large ice hummock astern of the ship He and 
Mogstad had shot at them, but they had no more 
cartridges left Several of the men seized hold of their 
guns and hurried up I threw on my clothes and came 
up a little after, when I gathered that the bears had taken 
to flight, as I could see the other fellows following them 
over the ice As I was putting on my snow-shoes they 
returned, and said that the bears had made off However, 
I started after them as fast as my snow-shoes would take 
me across the floes and the pressure-ridges I soon got 
on their tracks, which at first were a little bloodstained 
It was a she-bear, with her cub, and, as I believed, hard 
hit — the she-bear had fallen down several times after 
Johansen’s first bullet I thought, therefore, it would be 
no difficult matter to overtake them Several of the dogs 
tvere on ahead of me on their tracks They had taken 
a north-westerly course, and I toiled on, perspiring 
profusely in the sun, wdnle the ship sank deeper and 
deeper down below 7 the horizon The surface of the 
snow, sparkling with its eternal wduteness all around me, 
tried my eyes severely, and I seemed to get no nearer 
the bears My prospects of coming up with them w r ere 
ruined by the dogs, who were keen enough to frighten 
the bears, but not so keen as to press on and bring them 
to bay I would not, however, give up Presently a 
fog came on, and hid everything from view 7 except the 
bear-tracks, w r hich steadily pointed forward , then it lifted, 
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ind the Mm *dmnr mil a^m clrir and Im^hl j' In-f «v 
1 hr / iun t muh ha I hm^ s ncr dtsapjvrirrd over thr 
rd N r of ihr icr Init Mill 1 hq 1 on Prrvmtlt however 
i to fr»t font and hun K r) for m m) lmrr> I lud 

not even lud m) Irnhfa t md it lit hi I < > hitr (hr 
Hir apple am! (urn Kick without anj 1-- irv 
"On mj wav l tvimr aerrrs a rcmarkahV hummock 
It Wav i \rr O f«rl in hrij ht (I could not mW4 H «* to 
mri urr it «|uiif n the top! thr mtddlr part had fallen 
m jut Ivil J) front jursAtirr * f (Jvr ice while (hr rrm nmnj 
jMd f urnrt! a ma^nilic* nt triumph it arrh « f ihr whit “*1 
math’ on which (hr tin jjiitrml with all its I rtllunrv 
Wan U erected t » ert htalc m) defeat* ! ^ot upon it 
to h*k mit for (hr / n»r/ Imt ha 1 1 1 ^o sonir distance 
)ft brf »rr I foul I vre fjrr ri„tjn„ over thr horv >ru It 
wn n »t till luff |m ( h\ r in (hr afternoon that I f mnd 
tm rlf on luvinl a^fiin worn out and fimi hed from this 
mh! Irn ind tmexjNctnl rxcursi m \ftrr a iLiv s fisting 
I heartih rrlidtnl a po.*l mrul l)unn„ m\ nlisrncr 
M»mr i f thr others lud started after mr with i sledge l » 
Iraw Itomc (hr dr id lirirs that I had sh »i Inn (hr) lud 
lun I) reached (he >jmt wIicit ihr cnnnmtcr had (thru 
place when Jolim m nml Messing who were mndvanrr 
of (he others saw two fresh Ix-nrs sjmn^, up from l>ehmd 
n hummock a Inilr wn) off Hut before (he) could j^ct 
(hi ir tpms in rr uliness the lienrs w< rr out of rtn^c mi i 
new hunt l»q, in J ihmsm ton after them in his sn »w 
dines Inil v*\ertl of (he do^s j^ot m fnmt of him ami 
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kept the bears going, so that he could not get within 
range, and his chase ended as fruitlessly as mine 

“Has good luck abandoned us ? I had plumed myself 
on our never having shot at a single bear without 
bagging it, but to-day 1 Odd that we should get 

a visit from four bears on one day, after having seen 
nothing of them for three months 1 Does it signify 
something ? Have we got near the land in the north- 
west which I have so long expected ? There seems to 
be change in the air An observation the day before 
)esterday gave 8o° 15' N lat , the most northerly we 
have had ) et 

“Sunday, April 15th So we are in the middle of 
April 1 What a ring of joy in that word, a wellspring 
of happiness 1 Visions of spring rise up in the soul at its 
very mention — a time when doors and windows are 
thrown wide open to the spring air and sun, and the 
dust of winter is blown away , a time when one can no 
longer sit still, but must perforce go out of doors to 
inhale the perfume of wopd and field and fresh-dug 
earth, and behold the fjord, free from ice, sparkling 
in the sunlight What an inexhaustible fund of the 
awakening joys of nature does that word April contain 1 
But here — here that is not to be found True, the sun 
shines long and bright, but its beams fall not on forest 
or mountain or meadow, but only on the dazzling white- 
ness of the fresh-fallen snow Scarcely does it entice one 
out from one’s winter retreat This is not the time of 
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resolutions hcfr If they combat ill thei will conn much 
| itfT The d is r II « n wnif rnnls ind m n t >rvm l> here 

I \it and frrj n » touch of the resiles hm,.inj,s of the 

spnn„ and shut myvlf up in the nail shell of rm 
Mu hrv Pas after tlas 1 disr <1 mn inn the wnrll of 
I fTuenrtojv f ♦fretful f f limr in l urnmn lin^ 

\ or jn I th^n irvlrrtl I m t\ mite a little rirtirtin 

form ditto s to Ii},lil - llir dubbin iK-^mr around 

mf m ! mv vml «q*-m \ iin\ Inoj hole ft r li„ht 
And to tiller In —anil then I uij ! wn im 

thr an I t» «■ rh imrr mtur M«-< ht 

tn f f th»* ni^ht I nut t ^ * on d'fL \ little 
while the «Lt\ III lit Houhl b) lhi\ time ll iVr 

sam bed » frw s* litars Mar wooll line lieen fnntl\ 
twinUm K while ll»r I tie m m h me user thr ice Hut 
n m rsrn (hi lias romr t > in « ml Hie son no longer 
sinks h**n nh the ics fi rum it in continual diy | 
ftare int > thr far di taticr fir o\ rr th« barren jJun 
t f snow i Itourvllrs silent iml lifeless ma s if ice in 
imjwir^nil le motion \o s*Hmd nn lr he ml sa\ e die 
faim murmur of the nr through the n^mf, < r perlwps 
far awjj the Ion rumble of juckinj ic\ In the midst < f 
this empty w iste of white then: Is Init < nr little ilark 
i*wrt iml tlut is tbi / run 

Hm liennih tin rru t hundreds of fathoms down 
there teems a world of chequered lift In nil Its cltanyjny, 
forms n world of the same conqiosiilon us ours with the 
same instincts the same sorrow* nnd also no doubt the 
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same joys, c\er) where the same struggle for existence 
So ileter is If we penetrate within e\en the hardest 
shell, we come upon the pulsations of life, howe\er thick 
the crust may be 

“ I seem to be sitting here in solitude listening to 
the music of one of nature's might) harp-strings Her 
grand symphonies peal forth through the endless ages of 
the universe, now in the tumultuous whirl of busy life, 
now in the stiffening coldness of death, as in Chopin’s 
Funeral March, and we — we are the minute, in\ istblc 
\ibruiions of the strings in this mighty music of the 
universe, ever changing, )et e\er the same Its notes 
arc worlds, one vibrates for a longer, another for a 
shorter period, and all in turn give waj to new 
ones 

“ The world that shall be 1 Again and again this 

thought comes back to ni) mind I ga/e far on through 
the ages 

“ Slowly and imperceptibly the he.it of the sun 
declines, and the temperature of the earth sinks by 
equally slow degrees Thousands, hundreds of thousands, 
millions of )ears pass aw a), glacial epochs come and go , 
but the heat still grows ever less, little by little these 
drifting masses of ice extend far and wade, ever towards 
more southern shores, and no one notices it, but at last 
all the seas of earth become One unbroken mass of ice. 
Life has vanished from its surface, and is to be found in 
the ocean depths alone 
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Ilul the temperature continues to fall the ic< grows 
thicker nnd c\ cr thicker hfcsdomnin vanishes, Miliums 
of ) cm. roll on and the tec n idie* thr Iwttom 1 hi 
last irncc of life Has disajipe tred the earth is coven I 
with snow All that we lived for is no longrr the fmit 
of all our toil nnd suffering* has l>cru hlottrd out millions 
and million* of ) cars ago Iwfied l>cnr-uh i jm!1 of snow 
A stiffened lifeless mass of ice this r irth rolls on in 
her path through ctrm it) Idle n funtly glowing disc thi 
sun crmsc* the sk) the moon shines n > mort ind is 
scarce!) visible. Net still |>erh »j»s, tfie northern hgh* 
ihckrr over the desert ic) j»ku n and still the stars 
twinkle in silence jteaccfull) a* of \ore Some have 
burnt out Init new ones usurp their place nnd round 
them resolve new sphere* teeming with new life new 
suffering* without an) mm Such is the infinite c)de of 
ctemit) such in. natures everlasting rhythm*. 

Monday Apnl jOth Drifting northwnnls. ^ ester 
<la) observations gnu. 80 42 nnd to-<la) 80^44^ The 
wind stead) from the south nnd south east 

It 1* lovcl) spring weather One feels thnt ftjunng 
time must have come, though the thermometer denies it 
Sjnnng cleaning ha* 1 >cgun im I ward the snow nnd 
lee along the brants sides are den red nwn) and she 
stand* out like thi crags from their winter covering 
decked with the flower* of spring The snow 1 ) mg on 
the deck is little b) little shovelled ovcrlxxird her 
n Rk m R nst -* s u p against the clear sk) clean nnd dark 
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and the gilt trucks at her mastheads sparkle- in the sun 
We go and bathe ourselves in the broiling sun along her 
warm sides, where the thermometer is actually above 
freezing point, smoke a peaceful pipe, gazmg at the 
white spring clouds that lightly fleet across the blue 
expanse Some of us perhaps think of spring-time 
yonder at home, when the birch trees are bursting into 
leaf” 
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So came the season which wr at h mw call the 

Mrison of joj and Md«v life when nature aw ikms 
after her long winter **lecjt Hut there it !>rmight no 
change da) after da) we foil to ga/c over the vnmr 
white hfclcvi mass the simc wjiite Imundlcv* ice jdunv. 
Still we watered lietwcen despondeflr) wile longing 
nnd eager energv shifting with the winds as we dnft 
forwards to our goal or arc driven luck from it As 
before, 1 continued to br»>od upon the possibilities of the. 
future and of our dnft One da) l would think tint 
everything was grnng on ns we honied nnd anticipated. 
Thus on April 17th I was convinced that there must lie 
a current through the unknown j>oLar hastn ns we were 
unmistakabl) drifting northwards. The muhla) olrscr 
vntion gave 80 jo N L that is 0 since the d i) before 
jciterda) Stringcl A north wind of four whole da>s 
took us to the south while xvrenl) four hours of this 
scant) wind drifts us 9 northwards This is remarkable 
it looks as if we were done with dnfting southwards. 
And when, in nddition to this, I take into consideration 
the striking warmth of the water deep down it seems 
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to me that things ar< nail) looking brighter. 'I he 
uasonmg inns as follows - 1 hi temperature of the 
waur in the hast Greenland cturent, e\en on the 
suilace is nowhere o\u ?<ro(thc mem it mpt rature for 
the \ear), ami appears gem talk to lit — i C (30 2 r I'), 
tun in 70 N lat in tins l.itituclt tin tempt rature 
stt.uhh falls ,is \oti g» t ht low the smface nowhere at a 
greater depth than too f.ithoms is it abow — F C , and 
g< nt rall\ Irani — 1 5^ (29 30^ F ) to — 1 7' (_. (2S 9 F ) 
right to tin bottom Monour, the bottom temperature 
of tlu whole sta north of the both degree of latitude is 
under — t’ C , a stnp along the Norwegian coast and 
between Norwa) and Spit/bergon alone excepted hut 
hen the temperature is over — i' J C , from 86 fathoms 
(160 metres) downwaid, and 133 fathoms (250 metres) 
the tempi rature is alrcad) +035° C (32 99 0 F ). and 
that, too, be it remarked, north of the 80th degree 
of latitude, and in a sea surrounding the pole of 
maximum cold 

This warm water can h.irdh come from the Arctic Sea 
itself, while the current issuing thence towards the south 
has a general temperature of about — 1 5 0 C It can 
hardl) be an> thing other than the Gulf Stream that finds 
its waj hither, and replaces the water which in its upper 
lajers flows towards the north, forming the sources of 
the East Greenland polar current All this seems to 
chime in with my previous assumptions, and supports the 
theory on wdiich this expedition was planned And 
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when tn addition t> tins imu l*ars In mind tint the 
winds semi n> anticqutcd to 1** as i mh smith castcrl) 
•wins moron tr thcriM at the international station it 
Sifjistjr(h) the lama mouth) mir pnn.ji«*cts do not 
ajipcar 1 1 Ik: unfavourable 

1 rap tenth moreover I thought I could detect 
unmi uLalilc symptoms of a stead dv ll >wmp north 
wester!) current under the ice nnd then o e emir* 
m) spirits nr^i lmt at other time* when the drift »>, on 
!*«rc south* mis and ihti nets often— -nn dmihts would 
return mil it seemed as If there was no pnn|KTt if 
kettm^ thnntjji within anv rr »«m ih!c time frulj surli 
drifting in the ict iscvtrcmel) trjin^ in the mim! Inu 
there is one virtiu* it fosters, and that is patience the 
whole c.\jKtlitu>i» in reaht) one lon^ course of 
mining in this useful \irtue 

Our i>n*Kress ns the spring ndvtuccd prew somewhat 
better than it had l*-cn during the winter but on the 
whole tt wrvs alw ays the same son of crvhlihc locomo- 
tion for each time we mud*- n lon^ stretch to the north 
a lon^tr jvenod of reaction was sun: to follow It wi\ 
in the ojnnron of one of our ntimlicr w1m» was somewhat 
of *\ jwdiilcian a constant strujjJc lictwccn the 1-cft and 
R 4 J 11 between 1 roj,ressionlsts nnd Rccessionists. After 
a period of l^fi wind nnd rt glorious drift northwards 
as a matter of course the Radical Rqjtt M took the helm 
■and we remained Ijinj, In dend w ulc or drifted l«ck 
wards, thcn.li) jHittin^ Amundsen Into u vet) kul 
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temper It was a remarkable fact that during the whole 
time, the Frams bow turned towards the south, generally 
S \ W , and shifted but very little during the whole 
drift As I say on May 14th “ She Went backwards 
towards her goal in the north, with her nose ever turned 
to the south It is as though she shrank from increasing 
her distance from the world , as though she were longing 
for southern shores, while some invisible pov er is draw- 
ing her on towards the unknown Can it be an ill omen, 
this backward advance towards the interior of the Polar 
Sea ? I cannot think it ; even the crab ultimately 
reaches its goal ” 

A statement of our latitude and longitude on different 
days w ill best indicate the general course of our drift — 

May 1st, 8o° 46' N lat , May 4th, So° 50' , May 6th, 
8o° 49', May 8th, 8o° 55' N lat, 129 0 58' E long , 
May 12th, 8o° 52' N lat , May 15th, 1-29 0 2o\E 
long , May 21st, 8i° 20' N lat, 12 5 0 45' E long , May 
23rd, 8i° 26' N lat , May 27th, 8i° 31' , June 2nd, 
8i° 31' N lat, 121 0 47' E long , June 13th, 8 i° 46' , 
June* 1 8th, 8i° 52' Up to this we had made fairly 
satisfactory progress towards the north, but now came 
the reaction June 24th, 8i° 42', July 1st, 8i° 33' , 
July 10th, 8i° 20' , July 14th, 8i° 32', July 18th, 8i° 
26', July 31st, 8i° 2 N lat, 126° 5' 5" E long , 
August 8th, 8i° 8', August 14th, 8i° 5 N lat, 127 0 
38' E long , August 26th, 8i° 1' , September 5th, 8i° 
14' N lat-, 1 2 3 0 36' E long 
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After this we began once more to dnft northwards 
but not v cr) fast 

As before we were constant!) on the look-out for 
land and were inclined first from one thing then from 
another to think we saw signs of its proximitv but 
the) a!w*i) 5 turned out to be tmngmar) and the great 
depth of the sea, morco\er showed that at all c\cnts 
land could not be near 

loiter on — on August 7th — when I had found over 
3 0S5 fathoms (3 850 metres) dq>th I sa) in m) diar) 

I do not think we shall talk an) more about the shallow 
Polar Sea, w here land maj be c.\pcctcd an) w here. We 
may ver) possibl) dnft out into the Atlantic Ocean 
without having seen a single mountain top. An eventful 
senes of )cnrs to look forward to 1 

The plan alread) alluded to of t nv clhng o\ cr the ice 
with dogs and sledges occupied me a good dad and 
during m) dad) expeditions partly on snow shoes 
parti) with dogs m) attention was constantl) given to 
the condition of the ice and our prospects of being able 
to make our wa) o\ cr it During Apnl it was speciall) 
well adapted for using dogs The surface was good as 
the sun s power had made it smoother than the heavy 
dnft-snow earlier in the winter besides, the wand had 
covered the pressure ndges prctt) evenl) and there 
were not man) crevasses or channels in the ice, so that 
one could proceed for miles without much trouble from 
them. In Met) however a change set in- So carl) as 
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May 8th the w md had broken up the ice a good deal, 
and now there were lanes in all directions, which proved 
a great obstacle when I went out driving with the dogs 
The temperature, however, was still so low that the 
channels were quickly frozen over again and became 
passable , but later on in the month the temperature 
rose, so that ice was no longer so readily formed on the 
water, and the channels became ever more and more 
numerous 

On May 20th I write “ Went out on snow-shoes 
in the forenoon The ice has been very much broken 
up in various directions, owing to the continual winds 
during the last week The lanes are difficult to cross 
o\er, as they are full of small pieces of ice, that lie 
dispersed about, and are partly covered with drift-snow 
This is very deceptive, for one may seem to have firm 
ice under one at places where, on sticking one’s staft 
in, it goes right down without any sign of ice” On 
many occasions I nearly got into trouble in crossing 
over snow like this on snow-shoes I would suddenly 
find that the snow was giving way under me, and would 
manage with no little difficulty to get safely back on to 
the firm ice 

On June 5th the ice and the snow surface "were 
about as before 1 write “ Have just been out on a 
snow-shoe excursion with Sverdrup in a southerly 
direction, the first for a lone: while The condition 
of the ice has altered, but not for the better , the sur- 
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lice indeed is hard and good hut the pressure ndges 
nrc \ cr) awkward and there are crevasses and hummocks 
in nil directions. \ sledge cxjxdition would make j»oor 
enough progress on such ice as this. 

Hitherto however progress had alwa)s lieun possible 
but now the snow liegan to melt nnd placed almost 
insuperable difficulties in the vra) On June. 13th I 
write 1 he tee gets softer nnd softer e\er\ da) and 
large pools of water are formed on the ll aes dl around 
us. In short the surface is nltominihle. The snow 
shoe's break through into the water even where. Tntl) 
one Would not be able to get far in a da) now should 
one lie obliged to set off towards the south or west It 
is as if c\cr) outlet were blocked, nnd here we s ick — 
we stick. Sometimes it strikes me as rather remarkable 
that none of our fellows h.i\e liecome alarmed even 
when wc are lieanng farther and farther northwards 
farther and farther into the unknown l)ut there is no 
sign of fear in nn) one of them All look gk*>m) when 
we are bearing south or too much to the west and all 
are beaming wath jo) when we are drifting to the north 
ward the farther the better \ e_t none of them can be 
blind to the fact that it Is a matter of life nnd death if 
nn) thing of what nearly ever} one prophesied should 
now occur Should the ship be crushed in this ice nnd 
go to the liottom like the Jcanucitc without our being 
able to save sufficient supplies to continue our dnft on 
the ice, we should have to turn our course to the south 
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and then there would be little doubt as to our fate 
The Jeannette people fared badly enough, but their ship 
went down in 7 7 0 N lat , while the nearest land to us is 
many times more than double the distance it was in their 
case, to say nothing of the nearest inhabited land We 
are now more than 70 miles from Cape Chelyuskin, 
while from there to any inhabited region we are a long 
way farther But the Fram will not be crushed, and 
nobody believes in the possibility of such an event 
We are like the kayak-rower, who knows well enough 
that one faulty stroke of his paddle is enough to capsize 

him and send him into eternity , but none the less he 

*• 

goes on his way serenely, for he knows that he will 
not make a faulty stroke This is absolutely the 
most comfortable way of undertaking a polar expedition , 
what possible journey, indeed, could be moie comfort- 
able ? Not even a railway journey, for then you have 
the bother of changing carriages Still a change now 
and then would be no bad thinsr ” 

Later on — in J ul) — the surface was even worse The 
floes were everywhere covered with slush, with water 
underneath, and on the pressure-ridges and between 
the hummocks where the snow-drifts were deep one 
would often sink in up to the middle, not even the 
snow-shoes bearing one up in this soft snow Later on 
in July matters improved, the snow having gradually 
melted away, so that there was a firmer surface of ice 
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But l-irgc pools of vitcr now formed on the ice floes. 
Alrcad) on the 8th and 9th of June such a pool had 
begun to appear round the ship 50 that she hj in a little 
lake of fresh uatcr and we were obliged to mike use 



Of n bridge m order to reach a drj spot on the tee 
, ' ° thcse frelh WBter P°°l» were of respectable 

»«™w7 7 rT H 7 h ' rC w “ 0nC ° f th <~ o" 

Of luh w" ' , !h ' P S ° IarRC that m ,he mlddlc 

M we could row and sail on tt with the boats. 
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These lines nc\cr attained an) great width ind 
there was consequent!) no question of getting the 
Fram aflo.it m an) of them and evtn could we have 
done ho it would have been of ven little avail as 
none of them was lirge enough t» hiu taken ht r 
more than a few cubic-lengths further north Some 
dines theft, were indications in the skv that there must 
be lat^e stretches of open water in ur vicinil) and 
k could now and then set from tht crow s nest 1 irgc 
spaces of clear water in the horizon Inn th* > could 
not have been Luge enough to be if much use when 
it came to a question of pushing forward with a ship 

Singume folk on lxiurd however ittached more 
importance to such open stretches. June 15th 1 wrote 
in m) dear) — There ire several Lines visible in 
different directions but none of them is wide or of 
any great extent The mute however is alwajs 
insisting that wc shall certaml) get open water before 
autumn and be able to creep dong northwards, while 
with the rebt, Sverdrup excepted it seems to be a 
general!) accepted belief \\ here the) are to get their 
open water from I do not know Tor the rest this 
is the first ice-bound expedition that has not spent the 
summer spying after oj>en water and sighing md 
longing for the ice to disperse. I only wish it inn) 
keep together and hurr) up and tin ft north w inK 
Everything m this life dqiends on what one has mule 
up ones mind to One person sets forth to wil in open 
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water, perhaps to the very Pole, but gets stuck in the 
ice and laments , another is prepared to get stuck in 
the ice, but will not grumble even should he find open 
water It is ever the safest plan to expect the least 
of life, for then one often gets the most ” 

The open spaces, the lanes, and the rifts in the ice 
are, of couise, produced, like the pressure and packing, 
by the shifting winds and the tidal currents that set 
the ice drifting first in one direction, then in another 
And they best prove, perhaps, how the surface of the 
Polar Sea must be considered as one continuous mass 
of ice-floes in constant motion, now frozen together, now 
torn apart, or crushed against each other 

During the whole of our drift I paid great attention to 
this ice, not only with respect to its motion, but to its 
formation and growth as well In the Introduction 
of this book I have pointed out that, even should the 
ice pass year after year in the cold Polar Sea, it could 
not by mere freezing attain more than a certain thick- 
ness From measurements that were constantly being 
made, it appeared that the ice which was formed 
during the autumn in October or November continued 
to increase in size during the whole of the winter and 
out into the spring, but more slowly the thicker it became 
On April ioth it was about 231 metres , April 21st, 2 41 
metres, May 5th, 245 metres, May 31, 252 metres, 
June 9th, 258 metres It was thus continually increasing 
in bulk, notwithstanding that the snow now melted 



1 he Spring tml hummer if iSqj jos 

<pm.U) f«i the sutfact md tir^r jxxils d frrsh 

water were f »rmcd on ihr ikies. On June oth 

the thickness was ihr same dlh m^h thr miltmj, 
in the suffice had n »w ineir iscd < insider dd) 
OnJtiU 4th the thickness was j 57 mrtrrs On jult toth 
I was muml to tmd that thr i c ha I inerraad t » 2 ,(* 
metres, n nuith undin„ that it would n< w dimmish -u \rral 
centimetres dad) trum utftcc iiirlnn h I l uni m nun> 
|Luc but fi and U met) whrrr ihr snnr- a thin some 
ulut h* ur ire wa Ji) Minin’ ihr o! I line I lira 
th Hi^ht it was 4 thin ice ll >c that lud t jmshrd under 
but sul •atjurmK ili^mcml that it wa aclualU i new 
f fnui mu if fre h water tee on thr lower side f the 
M kc due t • thr L*)cr >l fresh water of tUrnt 9 feel 
9 inches U metres) tn dejah formed b> the ntclunv, of 
the snow m the ice Owin^ to its h^hines this w irin 
fresh water ll Mted on the salt sea w iter which w is at a 
tcmjieramrc of alxiut (— i 5 C ) >11 its surface 1 hus 
b> Contact with the colder sea w iter the fresh w iter 
liccamc cooler tnd so a thick crust of ice w us formed on 
the fresh water where il came in com vet with the vdt 
w iter l>in^ underneath il ll was this ice crust then 
that augmented the thickness of the ice on its under side 
filter on m the summer howeicr the ice diminished 
somewhat owinj, t > melting on the surf ice- On Jul> ajnl 
tlteokl iccwasonl) 2 a metres, and with the new lj funned 
Li>ct 3 49 metres. On \uj,usi loth the thickness of the old 
ice h id decn isctl to 1 94 metres and together the agjpx 
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gate thickness to 3 r 7 metres On August 22nd the old ice 
was 1 86 metres, <md the aggregate thickness 3 06 metres 
O11 September 3rd the aggregate thickness was 2 02 
metres and on September 30th 1 98 metres On October 
3rd it was the same, the thickness of the old ice was then 

1 75 metres On October 1 2th the aggregate thickness was 

2 oS metres, while tlu old ice was 1 S metres On 
November 10th it was still about the same, with onl) a 
slight tendenev to mciease Further on in November and 
in December it increased quite slow 1 ) On December 1 all 
the aggregate thickness reached 2 1 1 metres On January 
3rd, 1895, 2 3 2 Metres , January 10th 2'gS metres , 
Februarv 6th, 2 59 metres Hence it will be seen 
that the ice docs not attain an) enormous thickness bv 
direct freezing The packing caused by pressuie can, 
however produce blocks and Hoes of a veiy dillerent 
si/e It olten happens that the does get shoved in 
under each othei in several ki)ers and are frozen 
together so as to appeal like one originally continuous mass 
ol iec I hus the I'nu/i had got a good bed under hci 

J tic 11 and Peter had often disputed together timing the 
winter as to the thickness of ice the Fuwt had undo 
lu r Peter, who had seen a good deal of the let before., 
maim tilled that it must at It ast be 20 Icet thick, wink 
J ue.ll would not belie v< it, and betted 20 kroner that it 
was not a> thick is tbit On \prii 19th this dnpuU 
14 uii br«‘! t out and l s iv ot 11 in mv tliarv ‘Juellhn 
umhrtdtn t«> inak* 1 bore, but untortunatt iv our Ino 1 
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reaches no f irthtf dun 16 feet down, Peter hiucvtr 
has undertaken to cut aua) the 4 feet that are lacking 
There h.is been a lot of talk about this wager during 
the whole winter but the) could never igrec about it 
Peter sa)s l!ut Juell should licgin to bon. while Jucll 
maintains that Peter ought to cut the 4 feet first This 
evening it ended in Juell incautiousl) offering 10 kroner 
to an) one who would bore. Benin. n took him at 
his word, and immediate!) set to work at it with 
Amundsen he thought one did not alwj)s have the 
cliancc of canting 10 kroner so casd) Amundsen 
offered him a kroner an hour or else pa)ment per foot 
ind time pa>mcnt was finally agreed to. The) worked 
till Lite on into the night, and when the) had got down 
13 feet the borer slipped a little wa) and water rose in 
the hole, but this did not come to much and prcscnil) 
the borer struck on ice i^ain The) went on for some 
time, but now the borer would reach no further and 
Peter had to be called up to cut his four feet He and 
Amundsen worked away it cutting till the) were 
dripping with perspiration Amundsen as usual w is 
ver) eager and vowed he would not give in till he had 
got through it even if it were 30 feet thick Meanwhile 
Bentzen had turned in but a message was sent to him to 
sa) that the hole was cut and that boring could now 
begin again. When it was onl) an inch or an mch-,ind« 
a half short of ao feet, the borer slipped through, and the 
w’atcr spurted up and filled the hole. The) now sank a 
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lead line down it, and at 30 feet it again brought up 
against ice Now they were obliged to give it up A 
fine lump of ice we are lying on 1 Not taking into 
account a large, loose ice floe that is lying packed up on 
the ice, it is 16 inches above the water, and adding to 
this the 2 feet which the Frctm is raised up above the ice, 
there is no small distance between her and the water 
The temperature on the ice in summer is about 
thawing point, but gradually as the winter cold conies 
on, it, of course, falls rapidly on the surface, whence the 
cold slowly penetrates deeper and deeper down towards 
the lower surface, where it naturally keeps at an even 
temperature with the underlying water Observations 
of the temperature of the ice in its different layers were 
constantly taken in order to ascertain how quickly this 
cooling-down process of the ice took place during the 
winter, and also how the temperature rose again towards 
spring The lowest temperature of the ice occurred in 
March and the beginning of April, when at 1 2 metres it 
was about 3 2 0 F (— 16 0 C) and at o 8 metre about 
22 0 F below zero ( — 30° C) After the beginning oi 
April it began to rise slowly 

At these low temperatures the ice became very hard 
and brittle, and was readily cracked or broken up by a 
blow or by packing In the summer, on the other hand, 
when its temperature was near melting-point, the ice 
became tough and plastic, and was not so readily broken 
up under packing This difference between the condition 



thr Nfam* ^ s Mm#nrr 4 |H < ji>) 

f the ur in ammer ind winter wa aj jwirnt aU» t 
thr car as the {cr |mkm N in winter »a alwav-. ace m 
jumtil b) the ('inpw.nllj nunlt hm I l hhI u mmtv while 
the tuckm* *f the luo„)i summer ur uasahi «t u» ia lr 
mi that th** m» 4 vidrnt » mid « n% m hi take | Urr 
eh enui with-n.it -ur n*a;cni„ them 

In the imcurdwtc swum) ( the ht j>» the :<r nitwim I 
l>cifrsil) it tot the whi r )rar thnw h ami hr ua 
n 4 at this tmtrevj >.nl Imi) „rrat am- uni 4 | icvwirr 
viic ii) Wr artd -c<«tr *<» the ice fl *• t » whah he wa 
firm!) tr j»ciI anil ^ra luaU) a 1 * the uitaer ij the ter 
thantil inxhr the urnmer sun On- m-r uj» h» A hr/ ami 
higher In the autumn Ou* a n aMt l«e N ^n to ink a little 
either because the ur i^asc «u) tin Irr her weight r 

l»tcau>c U inched MMncwlut « n thr mutrf suifacc a» 
that it n<» lunger luil *i much 1on») mc\ a.% Inf uc- 

Mranwhilr life n board went n in its usual wa) 
\u» that we lud ita)|i^hl there was of c »ur*c m-ur 
work if various dcscnjUHWts on thr icr than luil Inen 
the ease durui* the winter I have ahead) alluded m«irc 
than once t > «x>r uti oictcvdul rndcav urn* to leach thr 
Unt mi h) M/itmliii^ Lnf *riuiuicl> we were nm jwc 
pared fur *aich ^rcat depths, ami hail nut I r ni^ht an) 
drcji-sca vmndtn^ aj»]iarit(is with u*. We luil there 
fore to do the besi wee ndd under the circumstances 
irxl that ua> to sacrifice <hic of the ships steel cables m 
onlcr to make a lead line It was not difficult to timl 
hulhctcm sj>.u:c on the tee for a roj*r w dk* ami although 
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a temperature of from 2 2° F below zero ( — 30° C ) to 
40° F below zero (— 40° C ) is not the pleasantest in 
which to manipulate such things as steel-wire, yet for 
all that the work went on well The cable was unlaid 
into its separate strands, and a fresh, pliant lead-line 
manufactured by twisting two of these strands together 
In this way we made a line of between 4,000 to 5 - 0 °° 
metres (2,150 to 2,700 fathoms) long, and could now at 
last reach the bottom The depth proved to range 
between 3,300 and 3,900 metres (1,800 to 2,100 fathoms) 

This was a remarkable discovery, for, as I have 
frequently mentioned, the unknown polar basin has 
alwa)s been supposed to be shallow, with numerous 
unknown lands and islands I, too, had assumed it to 
be shallow when I sketched out my plan (see page 24), 
and had thought it was traversed by a deep channel 
which might possibly be a continuation of the deep 
channel in the North Atlantic (see page 28) 

From this assumption of a shallow Polar Sea it w r as 
concluded that the regions about the Pole had formerly 
been covered with an extensive tract of land, of which 
the existing islands are simply the remains This 
extensive tract of polar land was furthermore assumed to 
have been the nursery of many of our animal and plant 
forms, whence they had found their way to lower 
latitudes These conjectures now appear to rest on a 
somewhat infirm basis 

This great depth indicates that here, at all events, 
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there has not been Und in m> \er> remit geological 
jicnod and this depth is no doubt is old is the depth 
of the \1Un11c Ocean of which it is almost cLrtoinl) 1 
part 

Another t ish to which 1 *ittnche*d gre.it imjiortunct 



TAkIM WATLK TLiirLkATUUnS. 


ind to which I have frcqucntl) alluded was the obscr 
\ntion of the temperature of the sea at different depths 
from the surface down to the bottom These obsena 
lions we took, as often as time permitted, and ns alrcad) 
mentioned the) ga\c some surprising results, showing 
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the existence of warmer water below the cold surface 
stratum This is not the place to give the results of 
the different measurements, but as they are all very 
similar I will instance one of them in order that an 
idea may be formed how the temperature is distributed 
This series of temperatures, of which an extract is 
given here, was taken from the 1 4th to the 17th of 
August 

o 

TYULE Of l EMPER Y1URES 


Depths 


temperature 


Surfxce 

Fathoms 

Decrees 

Centigrade 

4- x 02 

Fahrenheit 

= 33 83 

2 metres 

! = 1 

— i 32 

29 62 

20 „ 

10 

- 1 33 

29 61 

40 „ 

2 r 

- r 50 

29 3 

60 „ 

32 

- 1 5 ° 

29 3 

80 „ 

43 

- 1 5 ° 

29 3 

100 „ 

54 

— 1 40 

2948 

120 „ 

65 

— 1 24 

29 77 

r 4 ° , 

76 

— 097 

3 ° 254 

160 „ 

87 

— 0 58 

30 96 

180 „ 

98 

— 0 31 

3 1 44 

200 „ 

109 

— 0 03 

3 1 95 

220 „ 

120 

+ 019 

32 34 

240 

131 

4- 0 20 

32 36 

260 

I42 

4-034 

32 6 r 

280 „ 

1 153 

4- 0 42 

32 76 

300 „ 

164 

4 - 0 34 

S 2 61 

35 ° „ 

191 

4-044 

32 79 

400 „ 

218 

-t-035 

32 63 

45 ° » 

246 

4- 0 36 

32 66 

5 °o ,, 

273 

4 - 0 34 

32 61 

600 „ 

328 

4- 0 26 

32 47 

7 00 

382 

4 - 0 r4 

32 25 

800 „ 

431 ! 

4- 0 07 

32 126 
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Tabu. or Tiuil*vhj«.ij»-% *<i**tJ 



DciMbs. 


I m 

[xraturc. 



bathomj 1 

Degree* 

1 ahrcnhcie 



1 

t enligradc 


90 0 

metres 

49J ! 

— 0 01 

3‘ 

1 a oa 


SV 

— 0 10 

31 81 

1 300 


656 ■ 

~ 0 38 

i 4 J 6 

i 400 


J&5 ] 

-0 34 

3' 3> 

1 600 


874 1 

— 0 46 

V 1 7 

1 Soo 


9®4 

— O'bo 

39^94 

2 coo 


1 093 

— 0 66 

3® St 

3/jCO 


1 t ji 

- © 74 

3° *7 

3,900 


1 S SJ 

— 0 76 

jo'j 

J.COO 


1 640 

- 0 73 


J.40O 


1 830 

1 — 0 09 

.PT* 

3.700 

„ 

3 033 

— 0-65 

JO »j 

3.800 


3 077 

— 0 6 1 

30 85 

JJ5 


•77 

+ 049 

3i S8 




+ 085 

33 53 


1 


+ 0 76 

13 37 


; 


+ 0 78 

3J 4° 


! 

1 


+ 0*63 

, 33,1 


These lcmj>cr ilures of the w iter ire in nnn> 
respects remarkable In the first place the temperature 
falls, as will be seen from the surface downwards to a 
depth of 80 metre % after which it rises to 2 So metres, 
falls again at 300 metres, then rises again nt 326 metres 
where it was +049 then falls to m>c again at 150 
metres, then Calls steadtl) down to 3 000 metres, to rise 
once more slowl) nt the bottom. Similar manga and 
fallings were to lie found in almost ill the senes of 
temperatures taken and the venations from one month 
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to another were so small that at the respective depths 
they often merely amounted to the tw r o-hundredth part of 
a degree Occasionally the temperature of the warm 
strata mounted even higher than mentioned here Thus 
on October 17th at 300 metres it was + 085° at 
350 metres + o 76°, at 400 metres + o 78, and at 500 
metres + o 62° after which it sank evenly until, towards 
the bottom, it again rose as before 

We had not e\pected to meet with much bird life 111 
these desolate regions Our surprise, therefore, was not 
small when on Whit Sunday, May 13th, a gull paid us a 
visit After that date w ; e regularly saw birds of different 
kinds in our vicinity, till at last it became a daily occur- 
rence, to which we did not pay any particular attention 
For the most part they were ice mews ( lams eburneus), 
kittiwakes (nssa ti idactyla), fulmars {procellciria glacial is), 
and now and then a blue gull (/ glaucus), a herring gull 
(/ argentatus ?), or a black guillemot (una grylle ) , once 
or twice we also saw a skua (probably lestns parasitica ), 
(for instance, on July 14th) On July 21st we had a visit 
from a snow bunting 

On August 3rd a remarkable occurrence took place, 
we were visited by the Arctic rose gull ( rhodostethia rosea ) 

I wrote as follows about it in my diary — “To-day my 
longing has at last been satisfied I have shot Ross’s 
gull,”* three specimens in one day This rare and 

* This gull is often called by this name, after its first discoverer It 
has acquired its other name, “rose gull,” from its pink colour 
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my stenous mhalmani of the unknown north which is 
only occasionally seen uni of w hich no one know s w hence 
it comcth or whither it goeth which belongs exclusively 
to the world to which the muginntion aspires, is whit 
from the first moment l saw these tnets, I had alwa\s 
hoped to discover as my eyes roamed over the lonely 
plains of ice. Ami now it came whin I was least 
thinking of il 1 was out for a little w dh on the ice 
by the shiji, and as 1 was wiling down by a hummock 
my eyes wandered northwards and lit on a bird hovcnn„ 
over the great pressure mound iway to the north west 
At first I took it to be a kilim ike but soon discovered 
it ruher resembled the skua by its swift llight shaq> 
wings, and pointed tail When I h.ul got my gun 
there were two of them together Hying round and round 
the ship 1 now got a closer view of them and 
discovered that they were too light coloured to be 
skuas. 1 hey were by no mc.uis shy Imt continued 
Hying about close to the ship. On going after them 
on the ice I soon shot one of them and waxs not a 
little surprised on picking it up to find it was a little 
bird nbout the size of 1 snipe the mottled bock, too 
reminded me also of that bird Soon after this I shot 
the other Later in the d iy there came another which 
was also shot. On jacking this one up I found it was 
not quite dead and it vomited uj) a couple of large 
shrimps, which it must have caught in some channel 
or other All three were young birds, about 13 inches 
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in length, with dark mottled grey plumage on the 
back and wings , the breast and under-side white, with a 
scarcely perceptible tinge of orange-red, and round the 
neck a dark ring sprinkled with giey ” At a somewhat 
later age this mottled plumage disappears , they then 
become blue on the back, w ith a black ring round the 
neck, while the breast assumes a delicate pink hue 
Some few days afterwards (August 6th and 8th) some 
more of these birds were shot, making eight specimens 
in all < 

While time was passing on, the _ plan I had been 
revolving in my mind during the w inter w r as ever upper- 
most in my thoughts — the plan that is to sa), of ex- 
ploring the unknown sea apart from the track in which the 
Fram was drifting I kept an anxious eye upon the 
dogs, for fear anything should happen to them, and also 
to see that they continued in good condition, for all my 
hopes centered in them Several of them, indeed, had 
been bitten to death, and two had been killed by bears , 
but there were still twenty-six remaining, and as a set- 
off against our losses we had the puppies, eight of which 
had been permitted to live As spring advanced, they 
w r ere allowed to roam the deck, but on May 5th their 
w-orlcl was" considerably extended I wrote thus "In 
the afternoon we let the puppies loose on the ice, .and 
‘ Ivvik ’ at once took long expeditions with them to fami- 
liarise them with their surroundings First she introduced 
them to our meteorological apparatus, then to the bear- 
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irap, and after that to different pressure mounds. They 
were very cautious at hrst blaring timidly all around 
and venturing out very slowly a step at a lime from 
the ships side but soon they began to run not in 
their newly -discovered world 

kwh, was \er> proud to conduct her litter out into 
the world, and roamed about in the highest of spirits, 
though she had only just returned from a long dnwng 
expedition, in which, as usual she had done good work 
in harness. In the afternoon one of the bLick and white 
puppies had an attack of madness. It ran round the 
ship barking furiously the others set on it and it bit at 
everything that came in its way At last we got it shut 
in on the deck forward where it was funous for a while 
then quieted down and now seems to be all right again. 
This makes the fourth that has had a similar attack 
What can it possibly be ? It cannot be hydrophobia, or 
it would have appeared among the grown up dogs. Can 
it be toothache, or hereditary epilepsy — or some other 
infernal thing?" Unfortunately several of them died 
from these strange attacks. The puppies were such fine, 
nice animals, that we were all very sorry when a thing 
like this occurred. 

On June 3rd I write — Another of the puppies died 
in the forenoon from one of those mysterious attacks, 
and 1 cannot conceal from myself that I take it greatly 
to heart and feel low spirited about it. 1 have been so 
used to these small polar creatures liv ing their sorrowless 
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life on deck, romping - and playing around us from 
morning to evening and a little of the night as well l 
can watch them with pleasure by the hour together, or 
play with them as with little children — have a game at 
hide and seek with them round the skylight, the while they 
are beside themselves wnth glee It is the largest and 
strongest of the lot that has just died, a handsome dog, 
I called him ‘ Lova ’ (Lionf He was such a confiding, 
gentle animal, and so affectionate Only yesterday 
he was jumping and playing about and rubbing himself 
against me, and to-day he is dead Our ranks are 
thinning, and the worst of it is w'e try in vain to make 
out what it is that ails them '1 his one w'as apparently 
quite in lus normal condition and as cheerful us ever 
until his breakfast was gi\en him , then he began to cry 
and tear round yelping and barking as if distracted, just 
as the others had done After this convulsions set in, 
and the froth poured from his mouth One of these 
convulsions no doubt carried him off Blessing and I 
held a post mortem upon him in the afternoon, but we 
could discover no signs of anything unusual It does 
not seem to be an infectious ailment I cannot under- 
stand it 

“‘Ulenka,’ too, the handsomest dog in the whole 
pack, our consolation and our hope, suddenly became ill 
the other day It was the morning of May 24th that 
w r e found it paralysed and quite helpless, lying in its 
cask on deck It kept trying to get up but couldn’t, and 
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immcduttcl) fell down again — just like a man who has 
had a stroke ind has lost all power over his limbs. It 
was at once put to bed in a box anti nursed most care 
full) except for being unable to walk, it u> apparent!) 
quite well It must luxe been a kind of apoplectic 
seizure that attacked the spinal cord in some spot or 
other and jural) seal one side of the bod) The dog 
recovered slowl) but never got the complete use of ns 
legs again It acconqunicd us, however on our 
subsequent sledge expedition 

The dogs did not weem to like the summer it was 
so wet on the ice and so warm. On June nth l 
wntc — To-da) the pools on the ice all round us have 
increased wonderful!) in size, iml it is b) no means 
agreeable to go off the ship with shoes that are not 
water tight it is wetter and wetter for the dogs in the 
da) time, and the) sweat more and more from the hc.it 
though it as )et onl) rarel) rises above zero (C ) A few 
days ago the) were shifted on to the ice, where two long 
kennels were set up for them. 0 The) were made out 
of boxes, and rcall) consist of onl) a wall and a roof 
Here the) spend the greater part of the twent) four 
hours, and we are now nd of all uncleanlmcss on board 
except for the four puppies which still remain and lead 
a glorious life of it up there between sleep and pU) 
Ulenka is still on deck and is slowl) recovering 


* Up to now they hid thefr kcnndi oq deck. 


2 L 3 
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1 here is the same daily routine for the clogs as in the 
winter We let them loose in the morning about half- 
past eight, and as the time for their release draws near 
they begin to get very impatient Every time any one 



From a] OUR IvENNELS (SEPTEMBER 27TH, 1 894) {Photograph 


shows himself on deck a wild chorus of howls issues from 
twenty-six throats, clamouring for food and freedom 
After being let loose they get their breakfast, consisting 
of half a dried fish, or three biscuits a-piece The rest 
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of ihc foreman 1 ** |>ciit hi nwiin rt round unon„ all ihc 
refuse heaps the) can liml ami thex ^tuw W'l hch all 
thccmpl) tin eases which the) haw. ransacked hundreds 
« f times t*cf»tfc If the ox k sends i fr sh tin dmcin^ 
a] on*, t!ur ice a battle tm mediated) ri„rs iround the prize 





Tin JHJ4 <, u\ kiwi IN 1 IIL SUN (JLNT 13m liX)l) 

/i- VW* 


It often hjpjicns that mic or "mother of them trjin^, to 
k<-t at t tempting pica- of fit at the bottom of i deep, 
narruw tin sucks his head so farilown into it that the 
tin sits fist and he cannot release himself a^un so with 
thu extinguisher on his head he sjunwls about blind!) 
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over the ice, indulging in the most wonderful antics in 
the effort to get rid of it, to the great amusement of us, 
the spectators When tired of their work at the rubbish 
heaps they stretch out their round, sausage-like bodies, 
panting m the sun, if there is any, and if it is too warm 
the> get into the shade They arc tied up again before 
dinner, but “ Pan," and others like-minded, sneak aw'ay 
a little before that time, and hide up behind a hummock, 
so that one can only see a head or an ear sticking up 
here and there Should an) one go to fetch him in he 
will probably growl, show his teeth, or even snap , after 
which he will lie Hat down, and allow himself to be 
dragged off to prison The remainder of the tw'entj-four 
hours they spend sleeping, puffing and panting in the 
excessive heat, which by the wa) , is two degrees of cold 
Every now and then they set up a chorus of howls 
that certainly must be heard in Siberia, and quarrel 
amongst themselves till the fur flies in all directions 
This removal of the dogs on to the ice has imposed 
upon the wxitch the arduous duty of remaining on deck 
at nights, which w r as not the practice before But a 
bear having once been on board and taken off tw'o of our 
precious animals, we don’t want any more such visitors 
“ On July 31st ‘ Ivvik ’ again increased our population 
by bringing eleven puppies into the world, one of wfhich 
was deformed, and was at once killed , tw r o others died 
later, but most of them grew up and became fine 
handsome animals They are still living 
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doctor followed, with a demonstration flag in favour of a 
normal working day. It consisted of a woollen jersey, 
with the letters ‘ N A embroidered on the breast, 
and at the top of a very long pole it looked most 
impressive After him followed our chef, Juell, with 
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‘ peik’s ’t saucepan on his back , and then came the 
meteorologists, with a curious apparatus, consisting of a 
large tin scutcheon, across which was fastened a red band. 


* “ Normal Arbeidsdage” = normal working day 
t The pet name of the cooking range in the galley 
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w it ll ihc Icllci > At SU almmdrh,. inn 

mcfrt, *r wmepul aiilra^c. * 

\l Ust the pnutc'. < ii l*%,an I » m \c n I hr »k „ 
nurchtd dutuixrt) as »f t!a*> had nrver liitr anythin,, 
cf «c m all their lues dun w-dl* in ji *r n md the 
luml j>l-4 v o t 4 ttu^mlncnl festive nuih n h »t| -el 
fikr the KU l in. Ihc 4air|y t trlt^c tun hr I twur 
r uni ihc / tj*r after wheb uuh „r at - mimiv it 
in uni mf in the direxti *n *4 ihr lar^r humm<<h 411 I 

WAS jjv | ^I4jj rtl the «J) l) the j lu l ^fjjlhrf ( 

thr rsjwdnjm \| ihc humitvih 4 brain rhr r ua 
yjvtn f 4“ the A/dcr which In 1 la n N ht us lullur - 
wrll 411 I which w ad L hrul lie «. take u r JiwHy well 
Hume N un \fur this ihc jn *ccsa n hunt 1 1 wrh 
<ut(»n„ 4cn <•> ihc A/aw / how \i ihc j*»rt i 

lull was tailed and the j»h t „»4i Inrr nmuMiii* the 
1 nd*c nude 4 |*crcli in Imm nr of the ilay I hi was 
uurnlul I j 4 thundrnny, salute c n win,, of m\ sh is. 
the result «d which U4 that live or mx f the d» 
rushed oil over humimn. Ls uul |>rc urc ridges. ami hid 
tlu-iliscKo (of several h mrv Meanwhile we went 
down int/ tlic u y calmt dec iraitd with ita^s fur the 

kp I > ltw» illy I Am nu ju is dear a U> «Lu lixvc cm!4etn *ctc 
InUmkd lo U'n.fy That Urf fiom nm ut j*att c 

luxe been d a mmual d») a *uk. ( rKHinal VtUnM-u ) can 
rradily l*c capamed, but «1 j the met cxn 4 i | vJkhjU <i) rut (w 
u™ 04a l » offtake jvuwri mjr evrajAchauum. Ihd they «unl lo 
uvcrthiww iJo|«xl to? 
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is m reality a mere matter of vanity, merely child’s play, 
in comparison with what we are doing and hoping to do , 
and yet I must confess that I am foolish enough to want 
to take in the Pole while I am about it, and shall probably 
have a try at it if we get into its neighbourhood within 
any reasonable time 

“ This is a mild May , the temperature has been 
about zero several times of late, and one can walk up 
and down and almost imagine one’s self at home 
There is seldom more than a few degrees of cold , but 
the summer fogs are beginning, with occasional hoar 
frost As a rule, however, the sky with its light, fleeting 
clouds is almost like a spring sky in the south 

“ We notice, too, that it has become milder on board , 
we no longer need to light a fire in the stove to make 
ourselves warm and cosy , though, indeed, we have 
never indulged in much luxury in this respect In the 
store-room, the rime frost and ice that had settled on 
the ceiling and walls are beginning to melt , and in 
the compartments astern of the saloon, and in the hold, 
we have been obliged to set about a grand cleamng-up, 
scraping off and sweeping away the ice and rime, to 
save our provisions from taking harm, through the 
damp penetrating the wrappings, and rusting holes 1a 
the tin cases We have, moreover, for a long tune 
kept the hatchways in the hold open, so that there 
has been a thorough draught through it, and a good 
deal of the rime has evaporated It is remarkable 
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how little damp we ha\c on board No doubt the. is 
due to the Frarns solid construction and to the deck 
o\cr the hold being panelled on the underside. 1 am 
getting fonder and fonder of this ship 

Saturday June 9th. Our politician Amundsen is 
celebrating the da) with a white shirt and collar* 
To*da) I have moved with nt) work up into the deck 
house again where I can sit and look out of the window 
in the day time, nnd feel that I am living in the world 
and not in a cavern where one must have 1 implight 
night and da) 1 intend remaining here as long as 
possible out into the winter it is so cos) and quiet 
and the monotonous surroundings arc not constantl) 
forcing themselves in upon me. 

1 really have the feeling that bummer has come. 
I can pace up and down the deck b) the hour together 
wath the sun or stand still and roast myself in it, while 
1 smoke a pipe, and my eyes glide over the confused 
masses of snow and ice. The snow is everywhere wet 
now and pools arc beginning to form every here and 
there. The ice too is getting more and more permeated 
wath salt water if one bores ever so small a hole in it, 
it is at once filled with water The reason, of course 
is that owing to the nsc in the temperature, the particles 
of salt contained m the lee begin to melt their sur 


With reference to the resolution of the Storthing, on June 9th, 
1880. 
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roundings, and more and more water is formed with 
a good admixture of salt in it, so that its freezing point 
is lower than the temperature of the ice around it This, 
too, had risen materially , at about 4 feet depth it is only 
25 2 0 F (— 3 8° C ), at 5 feet it is somewhat warmer 
again, 26 5° F (— 3 i° C ) 

“Sunday, June 10th Oddly enough we have had no 
cases of snow -blindness on board, with the exception of 
the doctor, who, a couple of days ago, after we had 
been playing at ball, got a touch of it in the evening 
The tears poured from his eyes for some time, but he 
soon recovered Rather a humiliating trick of fate that 
he should be the first to suffer from this ailment ” 
Subsequently we had a few isolated cases of slight 
snow-blindness, so that one or two of our men had to go 
about with dark spectacles , but it was of little im- 
portance and was due to their not thinking it worth 
while to take the necessary precautions 

“Monday, June nth To-day I made a joyful dis- 
covery I thought I had begun my last bundle of cigars 
and calculated that by smoking one a day they would 
last a month, but found quite unexpectedly a whole box 
in my locker Great rejoicing 1 it will help to while 
away a few more months, and where shall we be then ? 
Poor fellow, you are really at a low ebb 1 ‘To w'hile 
away time ’ — that is an idea that has scarcely ever 
entered your head before It has always been your 
great trouble that time flew away so fast, and now it 
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cannot fist enough to please >nu. Anil then so 
ailJicteal to tobjcco-)ou wrap jourself m cloud, of 
smoke to indulge in >our e\ crUslin„ du> drcims. 
Hark to the south wind how it whistles in the rq.j,inj, 
it is quite inspiriting to listen to il On Midsummer 
Eie we ou-„hL of course to lute hud t bonlirc ususuil 
but from ni) deir) it docs not seem to hu\c been the 
sort of weather for il 

Satunkl) June 231th t V? I 

H Mid ihc lioily valci, and t1*c Ica/jr tret*. 

How l he a[ preach of the luromct lacctc 

When iho mountain Uopta m the sunlight sham, 

\nd the od of St- John cwac» In litc a dream. 

The north wind continues with sleet Gloom) weather 
Drifting south. 81*43 N lit that isp southw ard since 
Monda) 

1 have seen man) midsummer eves under different 
skies, but never such a one as this. So far fir from all 
that one associates with this evening I think of the 
merriment round the bonfires at home hear the scraping 
of the fiddle, the peals of Laughter and the salvoes of the 
guns with the echoes answering from the purple tinted 
heights. And then I look out over tins boundless, white 
expanse into the fog and slcU md the driving wind. 
Here is trul) no trace of midsummer merriment. It is a 
gloom) look-out altogether 1 Midsummer Is past — and 
now the days arc shortening ngmn and the long night of 
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winter approaching, which, maybe, will find us as far 
advanced as it left us 

“ I was busily engaged with my examination of the 
salinity of the sea water this afternoon, when Mogstad 
stuck his head in at the door, and said that a bear must 
be prowling about in the neighbourhood On returning 
after dinner to their work at the great hummock, where 
they were busy making an ice-cellar for fresh meat,' 1 ' the 
men found bear tracks which were not there before I 
put on my snow-shoes and went after it But what 
terrible going it had been the last few days 1 Soft slush, 
in which the snow-shoes sink helplessly The bear had 
come from the west right up to the Fram, had stopped 
and inspected the work that was going on, had then 
retreated a little, made a considerable detour, and set off 
eastwards at its easy, shambling gait, without deigning 
to pay any further attention to such a trifle as a ship 
It had rummaged about in every hole and corner where 
there seemed to be any chance of finding food, and had 
rooted in the snow after anything the dogs had left, or 
whatever else it might be It had then gone to the 


* It was seal, walrus, and bear’s flesh from last autumn, which w'as 
used for the dogs During the winter it had been hung up in the ship, 
and was still quite fresh. But henceforth it w T as stored on the ice until, 
before autumn set in, it w r as consumed It is remarkable how well 
meat keeps in these regions On June 28th we had reindeer-steak for 
dinner that we had killed on the Siberian coast in September of the 
previous year 
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lanes 111 the ice md skirted them carefull) no doubt in 
tile hope of tindmg 1 se.il or two uild after that it h id 
gone off between the hummocks md over lloes with a 
surface of nothing hut slush ind w iter 1 1 id the surface 
been goixl I should no doubt hu\e overtaken Master 
Drum, but he liad too lon„ a start in tlie slush) snow 
A dismal, disjMndng I mdscapc— nothin^ but while 
and gre) \o sliadows — mere!) ledf obliterated forms 
melting into the fog md slusle I ver) thing is in a stati 
of disintegration, md ones foothold gnves wa) ever) 
stqe It is bird work for die jioor snow sh »cr who 
seamjis -dong through die slush ind fu M ifter be ir tricks 
that wind in uul out among the hummocks, or over them 
The snow shoes sink deep in and the water often 
reaches up to ihe inkles, so dun it is lurd work to get 
them up or to force them forw ird but without them 
one would lx: siHI worse off 

Ever) here and there dns monotonous gre) ish white 
ness is broken b) the co.il bLick water which winds, in 
narrower or broader kuics, in between the high hum 
mocks, \\ hue snow laden lloes mdjumps of ice float 
on the dark surficc looking like white marble on a 
black ground. Occasional!) there is a larger dark 
coloured pool where the wind gels a hokl of the water 
and forms small w ivcs that npple and plash against the 
edge of the ice, the on!) signs of life in this desert tract. 
It is like nn old friend the sound of these pla)ful wave 
lets 1 And here, too the) cat aw i) die lloes and hollow 


2 F 
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out their edges One could almost imagine one’s self in 
more southern latitudes But all around is wreathed 
with ice, towering aloft in its ever-varying fantastic 
forms, m striking contrast to the dark water on which 
a moment before the eye had rested Everlastingly is 
this shifting ice modelling, as it were, in pure, grey 
marble, and, with nature’s lavish prodigality, strewing 
around the most glorious statuary which perishes, with- 
out any eye having seen it Wherefore ? To what end 
all this shifting pageant of loveliness ? It is governed by 
the mere caprices of nature, following out those ever- 
lasting laws, that pay no heed to what we regard as aims 
and objects 

“In front of me towers one pressure-ridge after 
another, with lane after lane between It was in June 
the Jeannette was crushed and sank , what if the Frani 
were to meet her fate here 1 No, the ice will not get 
the better of her Yet, if it should in spite of every- 
thing 1 As I stood gazing around me I remembered it 
was 'Midsummer Eve Far away yonder, her masts 
pointed aloft, half lost to view in the snowy haze They 
must, indeed, have stout hearts those fellows on board 
that craft Stout hearts, or else blind faith in a man’s 
word, 

“It is all very well that he who has hatched a plan, 
be it neyer’so wild, should go with it to carry it out , he 
naturally” does his best for the child to which his thoughts 
have given birth But they — they had no child to tend, 
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md could without fctlmj, my yearning baulked. hue 
refruned from uikm^ i»art in in cx|xdnmn liki this. 
Wh> should in> human bun}, renounce life to lx. wiped 
out here * ** 

Sunday June 3.jth The inmicrsarv if xir dqur 
lure from home, \orthcrl) wind Mill drifting sooth 
Obscrv idons to-day Hi p 7 ^ hit si u in 
not komj, at 1 breakneck sjieexl. 

It has been a lony, year— 1 it tkal has lx-en ^ me 
through in it — though we ire quite ls fir ulv meed is l 
had antiajuieiL l im sitting ind look mi if the 
window at the snow whirling round in eddies is it is swiqit 
ilonj, by the north wind. A strange Midsummer I)i) ' 
One mi^ht think we hid h.ul enough of snow md ice I 
im not. however e-\ icily pinm„ after j,rcen hclds— it dl 
events not always On the contnry l find myself 
sitting by the hour laying plant for other voy iy,es into 
the ice ifter our return from this one \cs 

I know what l have ittajned, amk more or lest 
what iwaiis me. It is dl very well for me to sketch 
pLins for the future. Hut those nt home No 

I im not in 1 humour for writing this evening l will 
turn in." 

** Wednesday June 11th. Lae 81 18 8 At last 

the southerly wimThob returned so there is an end of 
drifting south for the present 

Now I am almost lon^iny, for the polar mj,ht for the 
everlasting wonderland of the stars with the spcctnl 
2 v 2 
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noiihun lights, and the moon sailing through the pio- 
fou nd silence It is like .1 clic.im, like a glimpse into the 
realms of fantasy Iheie are no forms, no cumbrous. 
1 call t\ — on!) a vision woven of silver and violet ether 
itsm” up Horn earth and floating out into infmit) 

Hut this eternal da), with its oppressive actualit), 
miuests me no longer~docs not entice me out of my 
lau Life is one incessant hurmng fiom one task to 
another, ever) thing must he done and nothing neglected 
da) .liter c!a\ week after week , and the working day is 
long seldom ending till far over midnight But through 
it all runs the same sensation of longing and emptiness, 
which must not be noted Ah but .it times there is 
no holding it aloof, and the hands sink down without will 
or stiength — so wear), so unutterabl) wear) 

** Ah 1 lite’s peace is said to be found b\ holy men in 
the desert Here, indeed, there is desert enough , 
but peace — of that I know nothing I suppose it is 
the holiness that is lacking 

“ Wednesday, Jul) 1 8th Went on evcursion with 
Blessing in the forenoon to collect specimens of the 
brown snow and ice, and gather seaweed and diatoms 
in the water The upper surface of the floes is nearly 
ever)wfhere of a dirty browm colour, or, at least, this 
sort of ice preponderates, while pure w r hite floes, without 
an) traces of a dirty brown on their surface, are rare. 

I imagined this brown colour must be due to the 
organisms I found in the newly-frozen, browmish-red 
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ice list uiiuitm (Octolicr) Uil the jircimens 1 i *A 
t»Ja> c»wni l f r the r»it js*n <f mmcril lust 
mmjal vs it h ilutum> ami other tn^mlicniv < f <> 0 v»mc 
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IHcv»in rt c jllcctcil v.\rrjl jiccimcns on the upper 
surf ice of the lee earlier in the summer iml emu. to 
the sajnc conclusions. I must look Ctrthcr into this, (n 


1 to vuoc kinj U Juit that 1 found on ihe kc on the eau ecu t of 
< teenhoJ, sbich tt mtruioacJ in the IrvUuducUoa lu lht» lock |s 
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oulti lu m e w In the r all this blown dust ts of i tmmul 
naluic .mil loiiscqut nils origin. it< s hum the land Wi 
fumul in tin I ilu s qn.miiUt s n| align hh( uh.it w< hail 
often iouml ptcuoiisK 1 lu n wire iatigc aiunmi- 
latunis ot them m ncatk t\u\ little channel Wi 
e'nultl also see that a hrnuu surfau la) er spread 
itsell oil the sides ot tin thus lai down into 
the water '1 his is elite to an altga that ^ious on the 
lee 'I he re wttc* also lluatimg m tin water a mimbt 1 
of small \ iseid lumps, some white, some ot a wllowtsh- 
icel eolemi aiul ot these 1 collected seeeral bndei the 
mieioseope the\ all appeated to consist ot accumulations 
of diatoms, anions which, moreoter, were a number of 
lattgcr eellulai oieeuitsnts of a \cr\ ehanteturistic appear- 
ance T All ol these ehatomoiis aecumulatioiis kept at a 
eel tain depth about a \ arel below the suilaee ot the 
water, in some ot the small lanes the) appiarid in lart*c 


T tins dust which is to he seen in summer on the upper surl ice ot 
almost ill pohr ice ot mj igc, is, no douht, for the most put, dust 
tint lio\ers m the earth's atmosphere It prohihh deace'iuts \a’h the 
filling snow, and graduallj accumulates into 1 surface h\er is the* snow 
melts during the summer Larger quantities of mud, howexer, are 1U0 
often to be found on the ice, which slrongl) resemble this dust in 
colour, but are doubticss more directl) connected with land, being 
formed on floes that hate original!) lam in close proxunit) to it 
(Compare I I'issc nsc/i Er^bnme ion Dr I’ Nansats durcln/mrit/ig ion 
Cron land Et ganzungshejt No 105, zu Petermann 1 Mitthalungon) 

t I bate not jet had time to examine them close!) 
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masses. At the sanic depth the ibovc named alga 
seemed cspcciall) to flourish while jwrts of it rose up to 
the surface. U was e\ulent that these accumulations of 
diatoms and alga remamed dealing exactly at the depth 
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where the upper stratum of fresh water rests on the sea 
water The water on the surface was enurcl) fresh and 
the masses of diatoms sank in it, but floated on reaching 
the salt writer below 
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“Thursday, July 19th It is as I expected I am 
beg inning to know the ways of the wind up here pretty 
well now After having blown a ‘ windmill breeze ’ 



PRESSURE-RIDGE ON THE PORT QUARTER OP THE “ FRAM ” 

(ILLY 1ST, 1894) 

( From a Pho ogra&h ) 

to-day it falls calm in the evening, and to-morrow we 
shall probably have wind from the west or north-west 
“ Yesterday evening the last cigar out of the old box ’ 
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And now I Ij’nc smoked the first out of the Inst box 
I hive got. We were to have got so fur b) the time 
that box was finished but arc scared) on> further 
idvanccd than when I began it, and goodness knows 
if we hhall be that when this, too his disappeared 
But enough of that. Smoke awa) 

Sunda) Jul) 22nd. The northwest wind did not 
come quite up to time on I nday we had north-east 
instead and during the night it griduall) went round 
to i\ M and )estcrda> forenoon it blew due north 
To-da) it has ended in the west, the old well known 
quarter of which we have had more than enough Dus 
evening the line 0 shows about N W to N uid it is 
strong so we urc moving south again 

I pass the day at the microscope. I am now busied 
with the diatoms and alga, of all kinds that grow on the 
ice in the uppermost fresh stratum of the sea. These are 
undcmabl) most interesting things, a whole new world of 
organisms that are earned off b) the ice from knowai 
shores across the unknown Polar Sea, there to awaken 
ever) summer and develop into life and bloom Yes, it 
is very interesting work, but >ct there is not that same 
burning interest as of old although the scent of oil of 
cloves, Canada balsam and wood-oil awakens many 


* \V c llwtyi had a line, with a net at the end hanging out, in order 
to tee the direction we were drifting In or to ojeertun whether then: 
wat any percept die current In the water 
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dear reminiscences of that quiet laboratory at home, and 
every morning as I come in here the microscope and 
glasses and colours on the table invite me to work But 
though I work indefatigably day after day till late in the 
night, it is mostly duty work, and I am not sorry when 
it is finished, to go and he for some few hours in my 
berth reading a novel and smokinq a ciqar With what 
exultation would I not throw the whole aside, spring up, 
and lay hold of real life, fighting my way over ice and 
sea with sledges, boats, or kayaks It is more than true 
that it is ‘ easy to live a life of battle ’ , but here there 
is neither storm nor battle, and I thirst after them I long 
to enlist titanic forces and fight my way forward — that 
would be living 1 But what pleasure is there in strength 
when there is nothing for it to do ? Here w r e drift 
forward, and here w r e drift back, and now we have been 
two months on the same spot 

“ Everything, however, is being got ready for a possible 
expedition, or for the contingency of its becoming neces- 
sary to abandon the ship All the hand-sledges are 
lashed together, and the iron fittings carefully seen to 
Six dog-sledges are also being made, and to-morrow we 
shall begin building ‘ka\aks’ ready for the men They 
are easy to draw on hand-sledges in case of a retreat 
over the ice without the ship For a beginning we are 
making 1 kayaks ’ to hold tw^o men each I intend to 
have them about 12 feet long, 3 feet wide, and 18 inches 
in depth Six of these are to be made They are to be 




i 
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covered vulh sealskin or s-ulcloth md to U- decked all 
o\cr except for two holes — -one for etch m in. 

1 fed that we have, or nthcr sh«dl have everything 
needful for a brilliant retreat Sometimes 1 seem almost 
to be longing for a decent— a decisive one— so that we 
might have a chance of slum mg what is in us, ind 
putting in end to this irksome inacliv it) 

Monda) Jul) 30th. Westerly wind with north 
wester!) b) wa> of a pie tsant \ met) such is our dail) 
fare week after week On conun„ up in the. moming 1 
no longer care to look it the weather-cock on the ireist 
head or at the line in the water for I know beforehand 
that the former points cast or south-east, ind the line in 
the contrar) direction and that we are ever bearing to 
the south-east Yesterda) it was 8i° 7 N lat. the da) 
before 8i° 11 and last Monda) jul) 25th Si° 26 

But it occupies m) thoughts no longer l know well 
enough there will be a change some time or other and 
the wa) to the stars leads through adversit) I have 
found a new world and that ls the world of inimal 
and plant life that exists in almost ever) fresh water 
pool on the icefloes. Prom moming till evening and 
till late in the night 1 am absorbed with the microscope 
and see nothing around me I live with these tin) 
beings in their separate universe, where they are bom 
and die, generation after generation where the) pursue 
each other in the struggle for life, and canr> on their 
love affairs with the same feelings, the same sufferings. 
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and the same joss th.it penmate users living being 
fiom these microscopic animaleules up to man — scli- 
prcscisation and piopagation, that is the whole stor\ 
Ftctcelv, as we human beings struggle to push our was 
on through the labsrinth ol lift, then strut^les are 
assured!) no less fierce than ours — one incessant, rest- 
less huiising to and fro, pushing all others aside to 
burrow' out for themsels'es what is neediul to them And 
<is to lose, onls mark with sshat passion dies seek each 
other out With all our bram-cclls we do not feel more 
strongls than thes, neser hse so entirels for a sensation 
But sshat is life ? What matteis the individual's suflci- 
mg so long as the struggle g oes on 

‘ And these are small, one-celled lumps of siscorn 
matter, teeming in thousands and millions, on nearls 
eser} single lloe user the whole of this boundless 
sea, svhich sse are apt to regard as the realm of 
death Mother Nature has a remarkable posser of 
producing life ever) where — even this ice is a fruitiul soil 
for her 

“ In the evening a little sariets occurred in our 
uneventful existence, Johansen has mg discos ered a bear 
to the south-east of the ship, but out of tango It had, 
no doubt, been prowling about for some time while we 
svere belosv at supper, and had been quite near us , but 
being alarmed by some sound or other, had gone oft’ 
eastsvaids Sverdrup and I set out after it, but to no 
puipose , the lanes hindered us too much, and more- 
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over a fog came on so tluit we had to return after 
having gone a good distance M 
The world of organisms I abo\c alluded to was the 
subject of special research through the short summer 
and in man) respects was quite remarkable. When the 
suns rays had gained power on the surface of the icl, 
and melted the snow so that j>oo]s were formed there 
was soon to be seen at the bottom of these jxxjIs small 
)dlouish brown spots, so small that at first one dually 
noticed them Day by day they increased in size and 
ibsorbing like all dark substances, the heat of the sun s 
ray's, they gradually melted the underlying ice and 
formed round cavities, often several inches deep. These 
brown spots were the abov c mentioned algat and diatoms. 
They developed speedily in the summer light, and would 
fill the bottoms of the cavities with a thick layer But 
there were not plants only the water also teemed with 
swarms of immalcules, mostly infusoria and llagellata, 
which subsisted on the plants. I actually found bacteria 
— even these regions are not free from them ! 

But 1 could not always remain chained by the micro- 
scope. Sometimes when the fine weather tempted me 
irresistibly I had to go out and bake my self in the sun 
and imagine myself in Norway 

Saturday August 4th. Lovely weather yesterday 
and to-day Light, fleecy clouds sailing high aloft 
through the sparkling azure sky — filling ones soul with 
longings to soar as high and as free as they I have just 
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been out on deck this evening , one could almost imagine 
oneself at home by the fjord Saturday evening’s peace 
seemed to rest on the scene and on one’s soul 

“ Our sailmakers, Sverdrup and Amundsen, have to- 
day finished covering the first double kayak with sail-cloth 
Fully equipped, it weighs 30 5 kilos (60 lbs ) I think it 
will prove a first rate contrivance Sverdrup and I tried 
it on a pool It carried us splendidly, and was so stiff that 
even sitting on the deck we could handle it quite com- 
fortably It will easily carry two men with full equip- 
ment for 100 days A handier or more practical craft 
for resfions like this I cannot well imagine ” 

o o 

“Sunday, August 5th 8i° 7 3' N lat 

“ I can’t forget the sparkling fiord 
When the church boat rows in the morning” 

“ Brilliant summer weather I bathe in the sun and 
dream I am at home either on the high mountains or 
— heaven knows why — on the fjords of the west coast 
The same white fleecy clouds in the clear blue summer 
sky , heaven arches itself overhead like a perfect dome, 
there is nothing to bar one’s way, and the soul rises 
up unfettered^ beneath it What matters it that the 
world below is different, the ice no longer single 
glittering glaciers, but spread out on every hand ? Is 
it not these same fleecy clouds far away in the blue 
expanse that the eye looks for at home on a bright 
summer day ? Sailing on these, fancy steers its course 
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i» the land <*f wistful lon ft m„ Ami it is just it the* 
glittering glaciers in the distance thil we direct our 
longing gize. V\ h> should not a summer iLt) he ls 
luxe!) Here? Ah. >cs* it is lovcl) pure is 1 dream, 
without desire, without sin 1 poem of clear whm. 
shubenms refneted in the cool crystal blue of the ice 
Mow unutter ibl) delightful docs not this world apjKir 
to us on some stillm,, summer da> it home 5 

Hive rested ind kept Sunday I could not 
remain in the whole day so look a long tnp over the 
ice. Progress is easy except for the lanes. 

Hansen practised kayak jioddhng this iftcmoon on 
the pool around the ship from which several channels 
diverge over the ice, but he wus not content with 
paddling round in them but must, of course make in 
experiment in cijismng and recovering himself as the 
Fskimos da It ended by his not coming up again, 
losing his piddle remaining head downwards in the 
water and beating about with his hands till the kaynh 
filled and he got 1 cold Kith from lop to toe. Nord ihl 
who was standing by on the ice to help him it last 
found it necessary to go in after him and ruse him 
up on an even keel njpm to the great amusement of 
us others. 

One can notice that it is summer This evening 1 
game of cards is being played on deck with Pukx * 

The ruro r giicn 10 the oxjUng «cne 
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big pot foi a card-table One could almost think it was 
an August e\emng at home , only the toddy is wanting, 
but the pipes and cigars we have ” 

‘Sunday, August 12 th We had a shooting com- 
petition in the forenoon 

*A eloi lous evening I took a stroll o\er the ice 
among the lanes and hummocks It was so wonderfully 
calm and still Not a sound to be heard but the drip, 
drip of water from a block of ice, and the dull sound of 
a snow -slip from some hummock m the distance The 
sun is low down in the north, and oterhead is the pale 
blue dome of heaven, with gold-edged clouds The 
profound peace of the Arctic solitudes My thoughts 
11) free and fai If one could only gi\e utterance to all 
that stirs one’s soul on such an evening as this 1 What 
an incomprehensible powei one’s surroundings have 
over one 1 

“Why is it that at times I complain of the loneliness ? 
With Nature around one, with one’s books and studies, 
one can never be quite alone ” 

“Thursday, August 1 6 th Yesterday evening, as I 
was lying in my berth reading, and all except the watch 
had turned in, I heard the report of a gun on deck 
over my head Thinking it was a bear, I hurriedly" 
put on my sea boots and sprang on deck There I 
saw Johansen bare-headed, rifle in hand ‘Was it you 
that fired the shot ? ’ ‘Yes I shot at the big hummock 
yonder — I thought something was stirring there, and 
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I wanted to see wh.it it was but it seems to have 
been nothing 1 went to the rulings, and looked out 
I fancied it was a btir that was after our meal— but 
it was nothing As we stood there one of the dogs 
came jogging il on k from the big hummock Then 
) ou see what >ou have shot at 1 said Liughmg I m 
bothered if it wosnt a dog* he replied lee bear 
it w u>, true enough for so we called this dog It 
hud seemed so Large in the fog scratching at the 
meat hummock. Hid > ou aim at the dog ind miss ? 
Hut vis a luck) chance* Nol 1 simpl) fired at 
random in that direction for I wanted to see what it 
was, 1 went below uul turned in again, At breakfast 
toda> he had, of course to run the gauntlet of some 
sarcastic questions about his harmless thunder bolt but 
he juried them adroitl) enough 

Tucsd.i) August 21 North Latitude 8i° 42 
Strange how little alteration there is — we drift 1 little to 
the north then a little to the south and keep almost to 
the same spot. Hut I believe, as l have believed all 
along since before we even set out that we should be 
away three >ears, or nther three winters and four 
summers, neither more nor less and that in about two 
years time from this present autumn we shall reach 
home.*' lhc approaching wmter will drift us further 


* It wi» t*o )on later to a day that the /-ram put in at Skjervo on 
Uic coa*t of Npmay 
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however slowly, and it begins already to announce itself, 
for there were four degrees of cold last night ” 

“Sunday, August 26th, It seems almost as if winter 
had come, the cold has kept on an average between 
24 8° F ( — 4 0 C ) and 21 2 0 F (— 6° C ) since Thursday 
There are only slight variations in the temperature up 
here, so we may expect it to fall regularly from this time 
forth, though it is rather early for winter to set in All 
the pools and lanes are covered with ice, thick enough 
to bear a man, even without snow-shoes 

“ I went out on my snow-shoes both morning and 
afternoon The surface was beautiful everywhere 
Some of the lanes had opened out, or been com- 
pressed a little, so that the new ice was thin, and bent 
unpleasantly under the snow-shoes , but it bore me, 
though two of the dogs fell through A good deal of 
snow had fallen, so there was fine, soft new snow to 
travel over If it keeps on as it is now, there will be 
excellent snow-shoemg in the winter , for it is fresh water 
that now freezes on the surface, so that there is no salt 
that the wind can carry from the new ice to spoil the 
snow all around, as was the case last winter Such snow 
with salt in it makes as heavy a surface as sand 

“ Monday, August 27th Just as Blessing was going 
below after his watch to-night, and was standing by the 
rail looking out, he saw a white form that lay rolling in 
the snow a little way off to the south-east Afterwards 
it remained for a while lying quite still Johansen, who 
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was to relieve Ulcvvin^ now joined him and they lioth 
stood witching the inimal intcntl) Presently it got up 
so there was no longer any doubt as to what it was. 
Koch got hold of a nllc and crept stealthily tow mis the 
forecastle where they w uted quietly while the bear 
cautiously approached the ship making long Licks 
against the wind. A fresh b ret re was blowing and the 
windmill going round at full speed but this did not 
alarm him at all very likely it w ls this very thing he 
wanted to examine. At List he rcichcd the lane in 
front, when they both fired and hi fell down dead on the 
spot It was nice to get fresh meal igain 1 his was 
the first bear we liad shot this year and of course we 
had roast bear for dinner to-day RcguLir winter with 
snowstorms,” 

Wednesday August 39th. A fresh wind it rattles 
and pipes in the rigging aloft An enlivening change 
and no mtsLake ! The snow drifts as if it were mid 
winter line August weather’ But we are bearing 
north again and we have need to I Yesterday our 
latitude w*as So 0 53 5 This evening l was standing 111 
the hold at work on my new bamboo kayak, which will 
be the very acme of lightness. Pettersen happened to 
come down and gave me a hand with some lashings 
that 1 was busy with. We chatted a little about things 
in general and he was of opinion that we had a good 
cnb of it on Ixxml the Frattt because here we had 
everything we wanted, and she was a devil of a ship— 
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and any other ship would have been crushed flat long 
ago ’ But for all that he would not be afraid, he said, to 
leave her, when he saw all the contrivances, such as 
these new kayaks, we had been getting ready He was 
sure no former expedition had ever had such con- 
trivances, or been so equipped against all possible 
emergencies as we But, after all, he would prefer to 
return home on the Fram ” Then we talked about 
what we should do when we did get home 

“ ‘Oh, for your part, no doubt you’ll be off to the South 
Pole,’ he said 

“‘And you ? ’ I replied ‘Will you tuck up your 
sleeves and begin again at the old work ? ’ 

“ ‘ Oh, very likely 1 but on my word I ought to have a 
v eek’s holiday first After such a trip I should want it, 
before buckling too at the sledge hammer again 
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bicosu Aniens in Tiir I* » 

bo summer was over ind our second autumn and winti r 
were bc^innin^ Hut we were now inure mnured to the 
trials of jMticncc attendant on this life md time passed 
<juickl) Hcsulcs, 1 m> self w is now taken up with 
new plant am) prrp.iratmns. Allusion Jus seven! 
timet been nude to the fict tlut we leul tlunn^ the 
course of the summer ^,01 ever) tiling into rc-ulmcss for 
the ivossibiht} 1 f ha\in„ to nuke our u i) home icro s 
the ice blx double ku)jks Itod beat built the hand 
sledges were in ^ood order mid cireful cdcuLition lutl 
been made of the un mill of food clothing fuel etc 
that Jl would Ik. ncces>ar) to carr) Hut I bad uJso 
tjuiell) licj'un to make prejurations for in) own medi 
tate-d expedition north In August us n! read) mentioned 
I liad bc^un to work at 1 single ka)ak tile fnmework 
neule of bamboo I h ul said nothing about m) plan 
>et exce*pt a few words to bverdrup it w es impossible 
to tell how far north the drift would lake us, und so 
nean> things mi^bt hapjxm before spring 
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In the meantime life on board went on as usual 
There were the regular observations and all sorts of 
occupations, and I myself was not so absorbed in my 
plans that I did not find time for other things too 
Thus I see from my diary that in the end of August 
and in September I must have been very proud of a 
new invention that I made for the galley All last 
)ear we had cooked on a particular kind of copper 
range, heated by petroleum lamps It was quite satis- 
factory, except that it burned several quarts of petroleum 
a day 1 could not help fearing sometimes that our 
lighting supply might run short, if the expedition lasted 
longer than was expected, and always wondered if it 
would not be possible to construct an apparatus that 
would burn coal-oil — “ black-oil,” as we call it on board 
— of which we had 20 tons, originally intended for the 
engine And I succeeded in making such an apparatus 
On August 30th I write “ Have tried my newly-invented 
coal-oil apparatus for heating the range, and it is beyond 
expectation successful It is splendid that we shall be 
able to burn coal-oil in the galley Now there is no fear 
of our having to cry ourselves blind for lack of light bye- 
and-bye This adds more than 4,000 gallons to our 
stock of oil , and we can keep all our fine petroleum now 
for lighting purposes, and have lamps for many a year, 
even if we are a little extravagant The 20 tons of coal- 
oil ought to keep the range going for 4 years, I think 
‘ The contrivance is as simple as possible From a 
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resenmr <4* oil 4 j »» jkt leads down and in to the hreptace 
the oil Urijr* (limit from the end of tins pijx* into ui tr n 
bowk am] is hen: sucked up b> a sheet of asbestos r 
b> coal ashes. The ll m « f ih! from the |h|*t orr^ulucd 
by a tine \aWc cock. To ensure » ^**1 dr lu^ht l hnn„ 
4 NcntiUtin^ pij*c from »ul*idc n^ht bi the ran„c door 
Air is |4cs*ol through this h) a bir^c wim! s-ul on deck 
*uul blows straight on to the iron l«»wl where the id 
Ixirns I nski) with a clc »r white llamc Win *c\cr lights 

the lire m the mumin^ Jus onlv to ^ « n deck ami sre 
that the wind sail is set to the wind l) i j>cn the irnti 
lator t » turn the a<k v> that the ml runs projicrl) and 
then set it burning with a scrap of ja|>cr It looks iftcr 
itself and die water is boiling in (went) minutes or half 
an hour One could not lute an> ihinj, much easier than 
ibi* it seems to me. Hut uf course m our ai In other 
c« mmunilics it is dilticult 1 i introduce reforms cscry 
thin;, new is looked ujxm with suspicion. 

Somewhat later 1 write of the same ipjur.uus We 
arc now usiii^ the j^hc) i^ain with the coal -oil lire 
the moving down took place the da) lx.forc )cstcnLi) * 
and the lire was used jestcnii) It works cipitall) 
a 3 foot wind is enough to k*'c a splendid draught. 
The da) before >csicnLi) when 1 w is sitting with some 

* During tb« lummcr we had nude a luuhrn of the chart room on 
ikfk, becuac of the good dajlight there; and Ixiulcs the galley 

proper sat to be cleaned and painted 
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of the others in the saloon in the afternoon, I heard a dull 
report out in the galley, and said at once that it sounded 
like an explosion Present!) Pettersen" stuck a head in 
at the door as black as a sweep’s, great lumps of soot all 
o\er it, and said that the stove had exploded right into his 
face , he was only going to look if it was burning rightly, 
and the whole fiendish thing flew out at him A stream 
of words not unmmgled with oaths flowed like peas out 
ot a sack, while the rest of 11s veiled with laughter In 
the gallev it was easy to see that something had 
happened, the walls were covered with soot in lumps 
and stripes pointing low aids the fire-place 1 he 
explanation of the accident was simple enough 1 he 
draught had been insufficient, and a quanttt) ol gas had 
formed which had not been able to bum until .111 was 
let in b\ Pctteiscn opening the dooi 

l his is a good beginning I told Pettersen in the 
evening that l would do the cooking mvsell next da), 
when the real tual was to be made Hut he would 
not luar ot such a thing, he said * l was not to think 
that lie minded a tritle like that, l might mist to its 
bt mg all right — audit aws all right I 10m that da) 
l heard nothing but praise ot the new apparatus, and 
it was tistd until the I'nu.t was out 111 the open se.i 
tguin 

iVr x u ’ *i i <. n u'auuvd 'rum amth to ceuk, ,uu! he nut 
( vU a w is, u* i ‘unn Ji e teh m th. gvllc) 
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Thun*da> September 6th. 8t° 13 7 I* 11 * 

l been married five )ears lo-cLv) * L-cst )car this w*ns 
1 da) of victory — when the ice feller* burst at Taimur 
Island — but there is no thought of victor) now we 
arc not so far north as 1 had expected the north "esc 
wind has come a rt am and we arc drifting south 
And )ct the future dues not seem to me so long and 
so dark as U sometime** lias done. Next September 
6th can it be possible that then ever) fetter 

will have burst, and we stall be MtUng together 
talking of this tune in the fir north nud of all the 
longing as of something that once was and that will 
never be again The long long night u past the 
morning is just breaking and a glorious new dn> lies 
before us. And what ls there against this happening 
next >ear ? Wh) should not this winter can*) the /* ‘raw 
west to some place north of Franz Josef Land 5 and 
then m) time his come and off 1 go with dogs and 
sledges— to the north M) heart beats with jo) at the 
very thought of it The winter shall be spent in 
making ever) prcp«aration for th.it cxjxxlmon and it 
wall pass quick!) 

I have alrcad) spent much time on these prepan 
tionx. I think of ever) thing that must be taken and 
how it w to be arranged, and the more l look nt the 
thing from all points of view the more firml) convinced 
do 1 become that the attempt will be successful if only 
the brant can get north in reasonable time, not too 
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late in the spring If she could just reach 84° or 85°, 
then I should be off in the end of February or the first 
days of March, as soon as the daylight comes, after the 
long winter night, and the whole would go like a dance 
Only four or five months, and the time for action will 
have come again What joy 1 When I look out over 
the ice now, it is as if my muscles quivered with longing 
to be striding off over it in real earnest — fatigue and 
privation will then be a delight It may seem foolish 
that I should be determined to go off on this expedition, 
when, perhaps, I might do more important work quietly 
here on board But the daily observations will be carried 
on exactly the same 

“ I have celebrated the day by arranging my work- 
room for the winter I have put in a petroleum stove, 
and expect that this will make it warm enough even 
in the coldest weather, with the snow walls that I intend 
to build round the outside of it, and a good roof-covering 
of snow At least, double the amount of work will 
be done if this cabin can be used in winter, and I can sit 
up here instead of in the midst of the racket below 
I have such comfortable times of it now, in peace and 
quietness, letting my thoughts take their way unchecked 

“ Sunday, September 9th 8i° 4' N lat The mid- 
night sun disappeared some days ago, and already the 
sun sets in the north-west , it is gone by 10 o’clock in 
the evening, and there is once more a glow over the 
eternal white Winter is coming - fast 

o 
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Another puiccful Sunday ■with rot fmm work, 
a little reading Out snow shoeing to-slay I crovsed 
several frozen -over Lines and vcr> slight packin„ 1 i w 
U^orn here and there. 1 nzi stopped at List 1>> a Wad 
ojxm lane l> ing JwcU) nearly north mil south at pltco 
it was 400 to 500 yards across, and l ■^aw no end to tt 
either north or south. The surface w is g<nxl onc 1 >^ 
along quickly with no exertion at all when it w is in the 
direction of the wind. 

This is undeniably i monotonous life Sometimes it 
feels to me like a long dark night my life s Kagnarok. * 
dividing it into two. The sun is darkened tile 

summers with it, all weather Is weighty with woe snow 
covers the earth, the wind whistles over the endless 
plains, and for three years this winter lists, till comes the 
time for the great battle and men tramp 11 els way 
There is a lean! struggle between life and death but 
after that comes the rugn of peace. 1 he earth rises 
from the sea again and decks itself anew with verdure. 
Torrents roar eagles hover over them watching for lish 
among the rocks, and then Valhalla, fairer than the 
sun and long length of happy days. 

Pciicnen who is cook this week, aunt in here this 
evening as usual to get the bill of fare for next day 
When his business was done he stood for a mmutc and 
then said that he had had Mich a strange dream last 


Twilight of the god*. 
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night, he had wanted to be taken as cook with a new 
expedition, but Dr Nansen wouldn’t have him 
“ ‘ And why not ? ’ 

“ ‘ Well, this was how it was I dreamed that Dr 
Nansen was going off across the ice to the Pole with four 
•men, and I asked to be taken, but you said that you 
didn’t need a cook on this expedition, and I thought that 
was queer enough, for you would surely want food on 
this trip as well It seemed to me that you had ordered 
the ship to meet you at some other place , anyhow you 
were not coming back heie, but to some other land It’s 
strange that one can lie and rake up such a lot of 
nonsense in one’s sleep ’ 

“ ‘ That was perhaps not such very great nonsense, 
Pettersen , it is quite possible that tve might have to 
make such an expedition, but if we did, we should 
certainly not come back to the Fram ’ 

“‘Well, if that happened, I would ask to go, sure 
enough , for it’s just what I should like I’m no great 
snow-shoer, but I would manage to keep up somehow 
“ ‘ That’s all very well , but there’s a great deal of 
weary hard work on a journey like that, you needn’t 
think it’s all pleasure ’ 

“ 1 No, no one would expect that , but it would be all 
right if I might only go ’ 

“ ‘ But there might be worse than hardships, Pettersen 
It would more than likely mean risking your life ’ 

“ ‘ I don’t care for that either A man has eot to die 
some time ’ 
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Yes, but you doni want to shorten your life ? 

Oh l would take my chance oi that You can lose 
your life at home too though perhaps, not quite so 
easily as here. But if a nun w'as nlw tys to be thfakin A 
about that he would netcr do anything 
« That* true Anyhow he would not need to come 
on an expedition like this. But remember that a journey 
northward over the. ice would be no child s play 

No I know that well enough, but if it w ns with you 
1 shouldn t be afraid. It would nc\er do if we lud to 
manage alone. Wed be sure to go wrong but its 
quite a different ihmg you se-c when there, is one to 
lead that you know has been through it d\ before. 

It is extraordinary the blind faith such men hate in 
their leader 1 1 belies e they would set ofT without i 
moments rellection if they were asked to join m an 
expedition to the Bole now with black winter at the 
door It is grand as long as the faith lasts, but God be 
merciful to him on the day that it (ails 1 

Saturday September 15th This etening we hate 
seen the moon again for the first time— beautiful full 
moon, and a few stars were also visible m the night sky 
which is still quite light 

Nonces were posted up to-day in several places. 
They ran os follows 


As fire here on board might bo followed by die 
most temblc consequences, too great precaution cannot 
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be taken For this leason every man is requested to 
observe the following rules most conscientiously — 

1 No one is to carry matches 

2 The only places where matches may be kept are — 

(1) The galley, where the cook for the time being 

is responsible for them 

(2) The four single cabins, where the inmate of 

each is responsible for his box 

(3) The work-cabin, when work is going on 

(4) On the mast in the saloon, from which neither 
box nor single matches must be taken away 
under any circumstances 

3 Matches must not be struck anywhere except in the 

places above named 

4 The one exception to the above rules is made when 

the forge has to be lighted 

5 All the ship’s holds are to be inspected every 

evening at 8 o’clock by the fire-inspector, who will 
give in his report to the undersigned After that 
time no one may, without special permission, take 
a light into the holds or into the engine-room 

6 Smoking is only allowed in the living-rooms and 

on deck Lighted pipes or cigars must on no 
account be seen elsewhere 

Fridtjof Nansen 


From , September 15th, 1894 
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Some of these rcfiutauon, naj seem to infnnfcC on 
Ac principle of cqunl.tj uh.ch 1 hire been su UUMom. 
to maintain but these seem to me the best arrange 
meats 1 can rnaWe to ensure the j,ood of all— mul that 
must come before everything else. 

Fnda> September list We have had iremendomi) 
strong wind from the north west and north for some days 
with a vclocit) at times of 39 and 4a feet- During thi* 
time we mast have drifted a „«xxi wa) south. The 
Radical Right had got hold of the helm said Amundsen 
but their time in power was short for it fell calm ) ester 
daj and now w*e arc going north again and it looks is 
if the Left were to have a spell it the helm to rcjiair 
the wrongs done by the Right. 

kennels for the dogs have been built this week— a 
row of splendid ice houses alun^ the port side ij/ the 
ship four dogs m each house good w irm winter 
quarters. In the meantime our eight little pups arc 
thriving on board the) have 1 grand world to wander 
round — the whole fore-deck with in awaung over it 
You can hear their little barks and )c!ps as the) rush 
about among shavings hand-sledges the steam winch 
mill axle, and other odds and ends. They phi) a liuk 
and they fight a little, and forward under the forecastle 
they have thetr bed among the shavings, a ver> cm) 
comer where Kvik lies stretched out like a lioness m 
all her majestj There they tumble ov er each other in a 
heap round her sleep, yawn eat, and pull each olhers 
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tails It is a pictuic of home ami peace hue near the 
Pole, which one could watch In the hour 

" laic goes Us lcgului, even, uiuvintful wav quiet .is 
the ice itself , and yet it is wondciiul hov. quiekl) the 
time passes 1 he equinox has conu, the nights are 
beginning to turn d.uk, and at noon the sun is only 
9 devices above the hori/on I pass the duv busily here 
in the work cabin, and often feel as if I were sitting 
in my stud) at home, with all the comforts of civilisation 
round me If it were not foi the separation, one could 
be .is well off here us thete Sometimes I forget where 
I am Not infrequently in the evening, when I have 
been sitting absorbed in work, I have jumped up to 
listen when the dogs barked, thinking to m>sclf who 
can be coming ? Then I remember that 1 am not at 
home, but drifting out in the middle of the frozen Polar 
Sea, at the commencement of the second Jong Arctic 
night 

“The temperature has been down to 14° F below 
zero (— 1 7 0 C ) to-day , winter is coming on fast There 
is little drift just now, and vet we aie in good spirits 
It was the same last autumn equinox , but how many 
disappointments we have had since then 1 How terrible 
it was in the latei autumn when every calculation 
seemed to fail, as we drifted farther and farther south 1 
Not one bright spot on our houzon 1 But such a tune 
will never come again There may still be great 
relapses, theie may be slow progress for a time, but 
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of degrees of longitude that have been passed Our 
average course will be about N 36° W The direction 
of our drift is consequently a much more northerly one 
than the Jeannette s was, and this is just what we 
expected , ours cuts hers at an angle of 59 0 The line 
of this ) ear’s drift continued will cut the north-east 
island of Spitzbergen, and take us as far north as 84° 7', 
in 75 0 E long , somewhere N N E of Franz Josef Land 
The distance by this course to the North East Island is 
827 miles Should we continue to progress only at the 
rate of 189 miles a year, it would take us 4 4 years to do 
this distance But assuming our progress to be at the 
rate of 305 miles a >ear, we shall do it in 2 7 yeais 
That we should drift at least as quickly as this seems 
probable, because we can hardly now be driven back as 
v e were in October last year, when we had the open 
water to the south, and the great mass of ice to the noith 
of us 

The past summer seems to me to ha\e pioved that 
while the ice is very unwilling to go back south, it is most 
ready to go north-west as soon as there is ever so little 
easterly, not to mention southerly wind I therefore 
believe, as I always have believed, that the drift will 
become faster as we get farther north-w r est, and the 
probability is that the Fram will reach Norway in tw r o 
years, the expedition having lasted its full thiee )ears, 
as I somehow had a feeling that it would As our 
drift is 59 0 moie northeil)/ than the feannetti h, and 
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v» l miu Josef l .and mmt force the ice mirth (taking for 
„nntctl that all that comes from this grt it Immii ^ocs 
round to the north of i ranz Josef I-and) it is probable 
that our coun*e will Ixrcomc more norther)} the firthcr 
on we ^o. until we ire just I ruiz Josef Lind uul that hi 
sh.d1 consequent!) re ich 1 higher latitude than our tlnft 
so fir would indicate. I liojic Sj’ut leist I \tr\ tiling 
has come nght so far the direction of our drift is exactlv 
parallel with the course which I conjectured 1 > h i\e Ikxii 
t iken he the tloc with the Jtjnnttfe rt lies and which I 
pneked out on die chut prepared for mj lamdon 
\ddrcss.® rhn course touched about 87 \ N Lit I 
have no n^ht to cxjiesrt i nion northerly link lh.ui 
jurallcl to tins, ind hive no n^ht to lie injthmj, l>uc 
liapp) if 1 ^et as fir Our tun is I hate so often trtesl 
to make dear is not so much to reach the jwuU in 
which the earths vsis terminates vs to inverse and 
evplorc the unknown Polar Sea ind )et I should like 
to j,el to the Pole, too ind hoj>e that it will be jiossible 
to do so if only we c,ui re ich 84 or 85 l>\ Much — .ind 
whj should we not ? H 

ThurvLij September 71L H i\t determined th it, 
bcynnlnj, from to-morrow cvei^ man is to out snow 
shoeing two hours dmlj from 1 1 to 1 so long as the 


* Ste Ga>grjpAiciil /turmif London, 1895. See alto the map in 
\ aim ten 1890, and the Norwegian Geographical Society J far 
1 1890 
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daylight lasts It is necessary If anything happened 
that obliged us to make our way home over the ice, I am 
afraid some of the company would be a terrible hind- 
rance to us, unpractised as they are now Several of 
them aie first-rate snow-shoers, but five or si\ of them 



SNOW-SIIOC PRACTICE (sM'TEMUER 28TII, 1894) 

* (Ry II Egtthus , ft om a Photograph ) 


would soon be feeling the pleasures of learning , if they r 
had to go out on a long course, and without snow-shoes, 
it would be all over with us 

“After this we used to go out regularly in a body 
Besides being good exercise, it was also a great pleasure , 
every one seemed to thrive on it, and they all became 
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tccuslomcd to the uve of the shoes on tHi*> ground even 
tlvou^h the) often j,oi them lirukcn in the une\cnncsses 
of the pressure raises hcjim pnichesJ md meted them 
together t«» lire ik them tin. 



Momli) Octolxr 1 sl We tried a liund sledge to- 
da> with a load of 350 lbs. It went alon^ easd) and )et 
was hard to draw because the snow shoes were apt to 
sJjp to the side on the sort of suffice ue ha<L I almost 
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belie\e th.it Indian snow -shoes would be better on this 
ground, uheie there are so many knobs and smooth 
hillocks to draw the sledges over When Amundsen first 
began to pull the sledge, he thought it was nothing’ at 
all but when he had gone on for a tune he fell into a 
lit oi deep and evidently sad thought, and went silentl) 
home When he got on board, he confided to the others 
that it a man had to draw a load like th.it, he might just 
as w'ell he down at once — it would come to the same 
thing in the end 'I hat is how practice is apt to go In 
the afternoon 1 yoked three dogs to the same little 
sledge with the 250 lbs load, and they drew it along 
as if it were nothing at all ” 

• Tuesday, October 2nd Beautiful weather, but 
coldish , 49 0 F of frost ( — 27 0 C ) during the night, which 
is a good deal for October, sureh It wall be a cold 
winter if it goes on at the same rate But what do we 
care w'hether there are 90° of frost or i20 0;i A good 
snow -shoeing excursion to-day They are all becoming 
most expert now , but darkness will be on us presently 
and then there wall be no more of it It is a pity , this 
exercise is so good for us — we must think of something 
to take its place 

“ I have a feeling now as if this w r ere to be my last 
winter on board Will it really r come to my going off 
north in spring ? The experiment in drawing a loaded 
hand-sledge over this ice was certainty anything but 
promising , and if the dogs should not hold out, or 
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should be of lew u< than hc cx|)cct uul if we should 
come to ttonc ice uiitcul of better — well we should 
only have ourselves to trust to. Hut if we enn just get 
Ml fir on with the brant thit the distance left to lie 



covered w at all a reasonable one 1 believe that it u> m> 
duty to make the venture and 1 cannot imagine any 
difficult) that will not be overcome when our choice Ins* 
Ixrtwecn death — and onw'iril and home !* 
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“ JThursday, Octobei 41b l he ice is lather impassable 
in places, but there are particular lanes or tracts , taking it 
altogether, it is in <4000! eoiuhtion for sledging and snow- 
shoeing, though the surface is rather soft, so that the. 
closes sink m a little 1 his is probably chiell) ow 1114 to 
there hating been no strong winds of late-, m> that the 
snow has not been well packed together 

‘ Life goes on in the regular routine there is alwass 
some little piece of work turning up to be done 
Yesterdax the bieaking in of the \oung dogs began 
It was just the three — ‘Barbara,’ ’brent.’ and ‘ Susine ' 

’ Cmlabrand ’ is such a miserable, thin w ictch, that he is 
escaping for the present They were unmanageable at 
first, and rushed about in all directions . but in a little while 
thc\ drew like old dogs, and were altogether better than 
we expected Ix\ik,’ of course set them a noble 
example It fell to Mogstad’s lot to begin the training 
as it was his week for looking after the dogs This dut\ 
is taken in turns now, each man has hts week of attendin 
to them both morning and afternoon 

It seems to me that a \erv satisfactoi \ state of feeling 
pretails on board at present, when we are just entering 
on our second Arctic night, which we hope is to be a 
longer, and piobably also a colder one, than any people 
before us have experienced There is appreciably less 

k These were the puppies born on December 13th, 1893, onh four 
of them were now alive 
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li^lU ever) <Li) mjwii there will be none but the ^ood 
shunts do mu w me with the ltjjtt It seems to me 
that »c m; more uniform!) cheerful tlun we have ever 
liccn. Wh.il the reason of this is I cannot tell j>trlu|>s 



IIIL tt WIN* ll\\ (OCTOIII K 1S94) 


just custom. Hut ccrtunl) too vu. un well ofT— in 
do\tr *is the sa> mj, is. We ire drifting ^cml) but it 
is to be hoped surcl> on through the dark unknown 
Nivlheim where temficd fmc> has pictured nil possible 
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horrors Yet we are living a life of luxury and plenty, 
surrounded by all the comforts of civilisation I think 
we shall be better off this winter than last 

“ The firing apparatus in the galley is working 
splendidly, and the cook himself is now of opinion that 
it is an invention which approaches perfection So we 
shall burn nothing but coal-oil there now , it warms the 
place well, and a good deal of the heat comes up here 
into the work-room, where I sometimes sit and perspire 
until I have to take off one garment after another, 
although the window is open and there are 30 odd 
degrees of cold outside I have calculated that the 
petroleum which this enables us to keep for lighting 
purposes only, will last at least 10 years, though we 
burn it freely 300 days 111 the year At present we are 
not using petroleum lamps at the rate assumed in my 
calculation, because we frequently have electric light , 
and then even here summer comes once a year, or, at 
any rate, something which we must call summer Even 
allowing for accidents, such as the possibility of a tank 
springing a leak and the oil running out, there is still 
no reason whatever for being sparing of light, and every 
man can have as much as he wants Wh^t this means 
can best be appreciated by one who, for a whole year, 
has felt the stings of conscience every time he went 
to work or read alone in his cabin, and burned a lamp 
that was not absolutely necessary, because he could have 
used the general one in the saloon 
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\s jet the r*uk arc »» *i l*cin„ I milled cucpt hr 
die stmc m the saloon where the) ire lo lie allowed 
lit tnira un mudi as the) like th* % winter 1 he i)uuiim> 
thus consumed Hill )>c a irtllc m r imjMft am with our 
stoic « f alioot i to loll v for Hindi wccinnnt Hell have 
my other use until the bun uiir nu re forces her 
w j) out t»f (lie ice i II the other side W (her thirty 
thut is <4* (i » little help hi kccpoi*. « » inn im) 

comfortaJ Jr is the awrw>„ dial j non stretched over 
the 'ihi/K * The i id) |Mft 1 have left «'j«n is the tern 
alu/t (hr l»nd„e v» as t » lx* aide to sue round * 'rr 
the ice fmm there. 

I'ctMiiuIl) I n»u t hi) tlt.it tilings ore ^ >m^ well with 
me much letter tlion I could have c*|»«tc\L Time 
i u ^ood leather lli.it devouring lun^inj, duo not 
h iu» mi hard us u dwt Is it ijMthj hc^mmii ^ 9 
Shall I feel nothin^ at dl h) tlic time ten jetrs have 
{ussed * Oh' sometime u comrs *m with iJI ns old 
strength— as if it would tcir me in pieces' llut this is 
4 sj»letul«l schiMi) of patience Much ynxl it does* to sit 
wondering whether the) in. ah\c or dr ul a home it 
ml) almost dmes one nud. 

All iIil same I never j,nm quite reconciled to this 


We hod no cotioTj over Uic sJbij* Uk fua winter u» we llKKi^t it 
would rcuke it mj duk and nuke U dUlkuJl to find one • way about on 
ikek. Hot when we [wrt in one the second winter we found l Lit it was 
an Improvement 
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life It is really neither life nor death, but a state 
between the two It means never being at rest about 
anything or in any place — a constant waiting for what is 
coming , a waiting in which, perhaps, the best years of 
one’s manhood will pass It is like what a young boy 
sometimes feels when he goes on his first voyage The 
life on board is hateful to him , he suffers cruelly from all 
the torments of sea-sickness , and beingr shut in within 
the narrow walls of the ship is worse than prison , but 
it is something that has to be gone through Beyond it 
all lies the south, the land of his youthful dreams, tempt- 
ing with its sunny smile In time he arises, half dead 
Does he find his south ? How often it is but a barren 
desert he is cast ashore on 1 ” 

“ Sunday, October 7th It has cleared up this 
evening, and there is a starry sky and aurora borealis 
It is a little change from the constant cloudy weather, 
with frequent snow -showers, which we have had these 
last days 

“ Thoughts come and thoughts 00 I cannot forget, 
and I cannot sleep Everything is still , all are asleep 
I only hear the quiet step of the watch on deck , the 
wind rustling in the rigging and the canvas, and the 
clock gently hacking the time in pieces there on the w all 
If I go on deck there is black night, stars sparkling 
high overhead, and faint aurora flickering across the 
gloomy vault, and out in the darkness I can see the 
glimmer of the great monotonous plain of the ice, it is all 
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mi mc\|iicNMU) f al >rn, so far fir returned hum the 
it ii *c mul unrest of men tml til their strivut^ Wlt.it 
ii life thu isofalrd > A strange aimless process iml 
nun a machine uhiclt cits. slrcp aw ikes c its tml 
sleep a^ain dreams dream 1ml ncicr lives Or ts hie 
rcall) m thm„ else > Ami is it ju t «mr m re jihasc >1 
the eternal martyrdom 4 ucu nu take « f the erring 
himun m ul this I uudon^ >( itrs^If t«» the hojtclcss 
wilderness. ml) t«» ton„ there I »r ulut *hic ha left 
Ichuul? \m I a coward* \m I atraid >f tic nh * Oh 
tin* but m ihrsc nights uch 1 m„iu^ can dime «vrr 
one ft r all ixraui) f >r that which i contained in a Mn^fe 
worth ami the *ml lice** fr nn the* iiitcnnmablc ami ri„i I 
world nf ice When one think-* how short hie is, iml 
that one c ime aw i) from it ill of one sown free will anti 
remembers, tun thit mother is suttenn^ the pain of 
con lam *utMct) true true till death, Oh m. in kind 
th) «4) c arc jusstn^ strange 1 We ire Iml is (lakes of 
foam hcljilcs-4) driven oxer the Los tn^ set 

W ciIiicmU) Octolicr loth b\ictl) 33 >ctrs old 
then. 1 here is nothing to Itc said to tlv.it except tlvu 
life is moling on and will never turn luck. The) have 
ill been touching!) nice to me lo-di) and we hate held 
fete Tltc) surprised me in the morning b) having the 
•sdoon ornamented with Jla^s. Tht) had hunj, the 
Union tfanc Sverdrup s place * We, iccuscd Amundsen 


\p alluvion, no iluuUi to hi* iwluical ojx’nionj ( 7 Yw*/ ). 
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of having done this, but he would not confess to it 
Above my door and over Hansen’s they had the 
pennant with From in big letters It looked most 
festive when I came into the saloon, and they all stood 
up and wished me ‘ Many happy returns ’ When I 
went on deck the flag was waving from the mizzen mast- 
head 

“We took a snow-shoeing excursion south in the 
morning It was windy, bitter weather , I have not felt so 
cold for long The thermometer is down to 24 0 F below 
zero ( — 31° C ) this evening, this is certainly the coldest 
birthday I have had yet A sumptuous dinner 1 Fish- 
pudchng 2 Sausages and tongue, with potatoes, haricot 
beans, and peas 3 Preserved strawberries with rice 
and cream Crown extract of malt Then to everyone’s 
surprise, our doctor began to take out of the pocket of 
the overcoat he always wears, remarkable-looking little 
glasses — medicine glasses, measuring glasses, test glasses 
— one for each man, and lastly a whole bottle of Lyshol- 
mer liqueur, real native Lysholmer, which aw'akened 
general enthusiasm Two drams of that per man was 
not so bad, besides a quarter of a bottle of extract of 
malt Coffee after dinner, with a surprise in the shape 
of apple cake, baked by our excellent cook, Pettersen, 
formerly smith and engineer Then I had to produce my 
cigars, which were also much enjoyed , and of course we 
kept holiday all the afternoon At supper there was 
another surprise, a large birthday cake, from the same 
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the stars high overhead in the cleat sh\ In the south 
is a smoulderin'* aurora arch which from time to time 
sends up streamers , a constant restless flickering 

‘ We have been talking a little about this expedition, 
Sverdrup and I When we w ere out on the ice in the after- 
noon he suddenly said ‘ Yes, next October you will, per- 
haps, not be on board the Frant ’ To which I had to answer 
that, unless the w inter turned out badly, I probably should 
not But still I cannot believe in this rightly myself 
“ Every night I am at home in my* dreams but when 
the morning breaks I must again, like Helge, gallop 
back on the pale horse by the way of the reddening 
daw n, not to the joys of Valhalla, but to the realm of 
eternal ice — 

“ lor thee alone Sigrun, 

Of the Sawx Mountain, 

Must Heige swim 
In the dew of sorrow ” 

“Friday, October 12th A regular storm has been 
blowing from the E S E since yesterday evening Last 
night Che null went to bits , the teeth broke off one of 
the toothed wheels, which has been considerably worn by 
a year’s use The velocity of the wind was over 
40 feet this morning, and it is long since I have heard 
it blow as it is doing this evening We must be making 
good progress north j'ust now Perhaps October is not 
to be such a bad month as I expected from our experi- 
ences of last year Was out snow-shoeing before 
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dinner The snow was whistling about m> ears. I had 
not much trouble in getting back the wind saw to that 
A tremendous snow squall is blowing just now The 
moon stands low m the southern sky sending a dull 
glow through the driving masses. One has to hold on 
to one s cap This is a real dismal polar night, such as 
one imagines it to oneself sitting at home far away in 
the south. But it makes me cheerful to come on deck 
for I feel that we are moving onward 

Saturday October 13th Same wind to-day 
velocity up to 39 feet and higher but Hansen has taken 
an observation this evening in spite of it. He is, as 
always, a fine, indefatigable fellow We are going north 
west (81 32 8 N lat. 118 28 E long) 

Sunday October 14th Still the same storm going 
on I am reading of the continual sufferings which 
. the earlier Arctic explorers hod to contend with for 
every degree, even for every minute, of their northward 
course. It gives me almost a feeling of contempt for 
us, ljing here on sofas warm and comfortable, pass mg 
the time reading and writing and smoking and 
dreaming while the storm is tugging and tearing at the 
above us, and the whole sea is one mass of 
driving snow through which we are earned degree by 
degree northwards to the goal our predecessors 
struggled towards, spending their strength in vain. And 
yet 


Now linla the fun now coma the night 
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“ Monday, October 15 th Went snow-shoeing east- 
wards this morning, still against the same wind and the 
same snowfall You have to pay careful attention to 
your course these days, as the ship is not visible any 
great distance, and, if you did not find your way back, 

well But the tracks remain pretty distinct, as 

the snow-crust is blown bare in most places, and the 
drifting. snow does not fasten upon it We are moving- 
northwards, and meanwhile the Arctic night is making 
its slow and majestic entrance The sun was low to-day , 
I did not see it because of banks of cloud in the south, 
but it still sent its light up over the pale sky There the 
full moon is now reigning, bathing the great ice plain and 
the drifting snow in its bright light How a night such 
as this raises one’s thoughts 1 It does nqt matter if 
one has seen the like a thousand times before it makes 
the same solemn impression when it comes again , one 
cannot free.one’s nund from its power It is like entering 
a still, holy^ temple, where the spirit of nature hovers 
through the, place on glittering silver beams, and the 
soul must fall down and adore — adore the infinity of the 
universe 

“Wednesday, October 17th We are employed in 
taking deep-water temperatures It is a doubtful 
pleasure at this time of year Sometimes the water- 
lifter gets coated with ice, so that it will not close 
down below in the water, and has therefore to hang for 
ever so long each time , and sometimes it lreezes tight 
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during the obscrv ition after it is brought uji so tint the 
w iter will not run out of it into the sample bottles, not 
to mention all the bother there is getting the ippuratus 
read) to lower We are luck) if we do not require to 
tike the whole thing into the gallc) cur) time to thaw 
it It is slow work the tunjieniurcs hi\e sometimes 
to l>c re id b) kintcm light. The w iter samples ire not 
mi reliable because the) freeze in the lifter Hut the 
thui}, can Ik. done, and uc must just go on doing it 
I he same easier!) wind is blowing and we are drifting 
i nw ink Our latitude this evening is ilxmt 8 1 47 \ 
Thursda) Octol>er 18th I continue taking the tein 
jK.riturc of the w iter rather 1 c<h>1 amusement with the 
tlicrmomcter ilown 10—39 C (‘•o 2 ° I below zero) and 
a wind blow ill}. Your finders ire apt to j*fct a little siifT 

and numb when )ou hue to neuupulutc the wet or 
ice-co\crcd meul screws with bare hands and have 
to read ofl* the thermometer with 1 magnifying glass 
in order to ensure accuruc) to the hundredth part of a 
degree and then to bottle the s.imples of water which 
)ou have to keep close against ) our breast to prevent 
the water from freezing It is a nice business! 

There was a lovcl) aurora borealis at 8 o clock 
this evening It wound itself like a fier) serpent in 
1 double cod across the sk) The tad was about 
io° above the horizon in the north Thence it turned 
off with man) windings in an caster!) direction then 
round again, and westwards m the form of an arch 


2 1 2 
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from 30° to 40° above the horizon, sinking down again 
to the west and rolling itself up into a ball, from which 
several branches spread out over the sky The arches 
were in active motion, while pencils of streamers shot 
out swiftly from the west towards the east, and the 
whole serpent kept incessantly undulating into fresh 
curves Gradually it mounted up over the sky nearly 
to the zenith, w r hile at the same time the uppermost 
bend or arch separated into several fainter undulations, 
the ball in the north-east glowed intensely, and brilliant 
streamers shot upwards to the zenith from several places 
in the arches, especially from the ball and from the bend 
farthest away in the north-east The illumination was 
now at its highest, the colour being principally a strong 
yellow, though at some spots it verged towards a 
yellowish-red, while at other places it was a greenish- 
white When the upper wave reached the zenith, the 
phenomenon lost something of its brilliancy, dispersing 
little by little, leaving merely a faint indication of an 
aurora in the southern sky On coming up again on 
deck later in the evening, I found nearly the whole of 
the aurora collected in the southern half of the sky A 
low arch, 5 0 in height, could be seen far down in the 
south over the dark segment of the horizon Between 
this and the zenith were four other vague, wavy arches, 
the topmost of which passed right across it , here and 
there vivid streamers shot flaming upwards, especially 
from the undermost arch in the south No arch was to 



v >c\ nut \utumn m ihr let 4^ s » 

l>c Atn m the northern jvut of the sh) unit Mn inu rs 
ever) here, iml there lom^ht a usu.il tin rr m 
trier of aumn to lx: seen over ihr wh U si*) h M hl 
mists or sire utter* ire ifu.ii plain!) m «bV mil the s!») 
seems to 1»c constant!) c acred with » lunmi ms \nl * m 
uhuh ever) here uni then, irt «Luk h I« 

Tlirrc is scircel) an) iti^hl or ruhrr I m >\ salclv 
-i) then* is no m„ht on u huh m iriu- if mr»rt can 
tx: discerned a mhiii is the sU) In t mr tlrir r even 
when there is simp!) a rift in the eh uils Iai^i i n m^h f *r 
it to lx* setn ual as i rule wr lv.iv c str n„ hjja 
l hem mean dtitcm^ in ccisrlcss unrest on r ill l rirui 
menu rile) mam!) ip|>cir however in tin vuihirti 
part of tlic si*) 

1 niLi) Oct Ixrr 19th. \ fresh hrcc c from 1 S I 

Drifting luirihu mis at a ^ wxl jmcv Soon v\c slull 
prokih!) lute passed the lonj, hxAed for S ird 
that will not l>c fir fr >m Hj 37 when lilt / /a«r will 
lx: the us el that will liatc p nclracd fariht t 11 the 
north on this jjobc Hut the barometer is filing the 
wiml jirolwWv will not rtm an in that fju trier !on w but 

IbU lutouuxj* veil, which wa* alwaj* j*rad os r ibe wat Jess 
tliUiru t on lie it moment immcduldy overhead, Uil became mote and 
nxxe coo [scuout near tl>c borbon though it never actual!) reached 
down lo ll Indeed in the mxth and voulh rt generally terminated in a 
low faintly outlined arch over a land of dark tegmenL The lut modty 
of this veil wn» u> Wrong that thiuugh u I could never with an> 
colalnly dminjuhb the Milly Way 

d 
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will shift round to the west I only hope for this once 
the barometer may prove a false prophet I have 
become rather sanguine , things have been going pretty 
well for so long , and October, a month which last year’s 



ON THE AFTER-DECK OF THE “ FRAM ” (OCTOBFR, 1894) 

(It out a Photograph ) 


experience had made me dread, has been a month of 
marked advance, if only it doesn’t end badly 

“ The wind to-day, however, was to cost a life The 
mill, which had been lepaired after the mishap to the 
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cog wheel the other tLi) « is su going l k uru l n 
afternoon i o tuple of ihc {nippies l>cgin lighting over i 
lionc when one of them fell underneath one of the c<*g 
uhceUon the axle of the mill indu is drived in between 
it and the deck. Its jtoor little kxl) ncarlv made the 
whole thing come to a stuidstill nul unfmaunatcl) no 
one w ls on the sjtot to stop it in turn 1 he-ird the 
noise and rushed on deck the |tupp> kid just be*en 
drawn out netrl) tic id the whole of its stomach was 
tom open It gave i faint whine md w is at once jmt out 
of iu miser) Poor little frolicsome creature 1 Onl) i 
little while igo ) on were gambolling iround enjo)ing in 
innocent romp with >our brothers and sisters then came 
the thigh bone of a l>ear trundling along the deck from 
the g die) )ou and the others made a headlong rush for 
it ind now there >ou he cruell) Ltccratcd and dead as 
i hemng I ate is inexorable ! 

Suntli) October 31st. N lat. 82 o 3 E long 
11 4° 9 It u Late in the evening and m) head is 
Ixtuildcrcd as if I kul been indulging in a regular 
debauch but it was a debauch of a ver) innocent nature 

A grand banquet to-da) to celebrate the eight) second 
degree of latitude. The observation give 82*0 2 last night, 
and we kave now ccrtainl) drifted a little fuaher north 
Honey cakes (gingerbread) were baked for the occasion 
first-class hone) cakes too )ou ma) take m) word for 
it and then after a refreshing snow shoe run came a 
festal banquet. Notices were stuck up in the saloon 
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requesting the guests to be punctual at dinner-time, for 
the cook had exerted himself to the utmost of his power 
The following deeply felt lines by an anonymous poet 
also appeared on a placard — 

‘ When dinner is punctually served at the tune, 

No fear that the milk. soup will surely be prime , 

But the viands are spoilt if you come to it late, 

Ihe fish-pudding will he on your chest a dead weight , 

What’s preserved in tin cases, there can be no doubt, 

If you wait long enough will force its w r ay out, 

Even meat of the ox, of the sheep, or of swine, 

Very different in this from the juice of the vine 1 
Ramorme, and Armour, and Thorne, and Herr Thus, 

Good meats have preserved, and they taste not amiss , 

So I’ll just add a word, friends, of warning to you 
If you want a good dinner, come at one, not at tv r o ’ 

The lyric melancholy which here finds utterance 
must have been the outcome of many bitter disappoint- 
ments, and furnishes a valuable internal evidence as to 
the anonymous author’s profession Meanwhile the 
guests assembled with tolerable punctuality, the only 
exception being your humble servant, who was obliged 
to take some photographs in the rapidly waning day- 
light The menu was splendid (i) ox-tail soup, 

(2) fish-pudding with ^nelted butter and potatoes , 

(3) turtle with marrowfat, peas, etc , etc , (4) rice with 
multer (cloudberries) and cream Crown malt extract 
After dinner, coffee and honey-cakes After supper, 
which also was excellent, there was a call for music, 
which w r as liberally supplied throughout the whole even- 
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ing b> various accomplished performers on the organ 
among whom Uentzen speciaJ!) distinguished himself 
his late experiences on the tee with the crank handle® 
having put him in first rate training F \ en, now and 
then the music dragged a big as though it were being 
hauled up from an ab)ss some i ooo or i 500 fathoms 
deep then it would quicken and get more livcl) as it 
came nearer to the surface. At last the excitement rose 
to such a pitch that Pettersen and I had to get up and 
have a dance a waltz, and a polka or two and we rcall> 
executed some \cr> tasteful pas dc deux on the limited 
lloor of the saloon Then Amundsen also was swept 
into the mazes of the dance whde the others pla>ed 
cards. Meanwhile refreshments were served in the form 
of preserved peaches, dried bananas, figs, honey-cakes, 
etc. etc. In short, we made a jovial evening of it and 
vvh) should we not? We ore progressing merrily 
towards our goal we are already half way between the 
New Siberian Islands and Franz Josef Land and there is 
not a soul on board who doubts that we shall accomplish 
what we came out to do so long live merriment. 

But the endless stillness of the polar night holds its 
sway aloft the moon half full, shines over the ice, and 
the stars sparkle bnlhandy overhead there are no 
restless northern lights and the south wind sighs mourn 
fully through the rigging A deep, peaceful stillness 


U*cd In hoUting np the lead-line. 
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prevails everywhere It is the infinite loveliness of death 
— Nirvana ” 

“ Monday, October 22nd It is beginning to be cold 
now , the thermometer was — 34 6° C (30 2 0 F below 
zero) last night, and this evening it is — 36° C (32 8° F 
below zero) 

“A lovely aurora this evening (11 30) A brilliant 
corona encircled the zenith with a wreath of streamers 
in several layers, one outside the other , then larger and 
smaller sheaves of streamers spread over the sky, 
especially low down towards S W and E S E All of 
them, however tended upwards towards the corona 
which shone like a halo I stood watching it a long 
while Every now and then I could discern a dark patch 
in its middle, at the point where all the rays converged 
It lay a little south of the Pole Star, and approached 
Cassiopeia in the position it then occupied But the 
halo kept smouldering and shifting just as if a gale in 
the upper strata of the atmosphere were playing the 
bellows to it Presently fresh streamers shot out of the 
darkness outside the inner halo, followed by other bright 
shafts of light in a still wider circle, and meanwhile the 
dark space in the middle was clearly visible , at other 
times it was entirely covered with masses of light Then 
it appeared as if the storm abated, and the whole turned 
pale, and glowed with a faint whitish hue for a little 
while, only to shoot wildly up once more and to begin 
the same dance over again Then the entire mass of 
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light around the corona began to rock to and fro in large 
waves over the zenith and the dark central point 
whereupon the gale seemed to increase and whirl the 
streamers into an inextricable tangle, till they merged 
into a luminous vapour that enveloped the corona and 
drowned it in a deluge of light, so that neither it, nor 
the streamers, nor the dark centre could be seen — 
nothing m fact, but a chaos of shining mist. Again it 
became paler and I went below At midnight there was 
hardly anything of the aurora to be seen. 

Friday October 26th. Yesterday evening we were 
in 82° 3 N lat. To-day the rram ls two years old 
The sky has been overcast during the last two days, and 
it has been so dark at midday that I thought we should 
soon have to stop our snow-shoe expeditions. But this 
morning brought us clear still weather and I went out 
on a delightful tnp to the westward where there had 
been a good deal of fresh packing but nothing of any 
importance. In honour of the occasion we had a par 
ocularly good dinner with fned halibut, turtle, pork 
chops with haricot beans and green peas plum pudding 
(real burning plum pudding for the first time) with 
custard sauce, and wound up with strawberries. As 
usual, the beverages consisted of wine (that is to say 
lime juice, with water and sugar) and Crown malt 
extract. I fear there was a general overtaxing of the 
digestive apparatus. After dinner coffee and honey cakes, 
with which Nordahl stood cigarettes. General holiday 
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“ This evening it has begun to blow from the north, 
but probably this does not mean much , I must hope so, 
at all events, and trust that we shall soon get a south 
wind again But it is not the mild zephyr we yearn for, 
not the breath of the blushing dawn No, a cold, biting 
south wind, roaring with all the force of the Polar Sea, 
so that the Fiam , the two-year-old Fram , may be buried 
m the snowstorm, and all around her be but a reeking 
frost — it is this we are waiting for, this that will drift us 
onwards to our goal To-day, then, Fram, thou art two 
years old I said at the dinner- table that if a year ago 
we were unanimous in believing that the Fram was a 
good ship, we had much better grounds for that belief 
to-day, for safely and surely she is carrying us onwards, 
even if the speed be not excessive , and so we drank the 
Fram's good health and good progress I did not say too 
much Had I said all that was in my heart, my words would 
not have been so measured , for, to say the truth, we all 
of us dearly love the ship, as much as it is possible to 
love any impersonal thing And why should we not love 
her ? No mother can give her young more warmth and 
safety under her wings than she affords to us She is 
indeed like a home to us We all rejoice to return to her 
from out on the icy plains, and when I have been far 
away and have seen her masts rising over the everlasting 
mantle of snow, how often has my heart glowed with 
warmth towards her To the builder of this home 
grateful thoughts often travel during the still nights. 
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He, 1 feel certain sits yonder at home often thinking 
of us but he knows not where his thought can seek 
the From in the great white tract around the Pole. 
But he knows hn child and though all else lose faith 
in her he will believe that she will hold out Yes 
Colin Archer could you see us now you would know 
that your faith in her is not misplaced. 

1 am sitting alone in my berth and m) thoughts 
glide back over the two years that have passed What 
demon is it that weaves the threads of our lives, 
that makes us deceive ourselves, and ever sends us 
forth on paths we have not ourselves laid out paths 
on which we have no desire to walk ? Was it a mere 
feeling of duty that impelled me ? Oh no 1 I was 
simply a child yearning for a great adventure out in 
the unknown who had dreamed of it so long that at 
last I believed it really awaited me and it has, indeed 
fallen to my lot the great adventure of the ice, deep 
and pure as infinity the silent, starlit polar night 
nature itself in its profundity the mystery of life, the 
ceaseless circling of the universe, the feast of death 
without suffering without regret, eternal in itself Here 
in the great night thou standest m all thy naked 
pettiness, face to face with nature and thou sittest 
devoudy at the feet of eternity intently listening and 
thou knowest God the all ruling the centre of the 
universe. All the riddles of life seem to grow clear to 
thee, and thou laughest at thyself that thou couldst be 
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consumed by brooding, it is all so little, so unuttciably 
little ‘ Whoso secs Jeho\ah dies ' 

“ Sunday, November 4th At noon I had 40 no out 
on a snow-shoe expedition, and had taken some of the 
dogs with me Present!) I noticed that those that had 
been left behind at the ship began to bark Those with 
me pricked up their ears, and several of them started off 
back, with ‘ Ulenka’ at their head Most of them soon 
stopped, listening and looking behind them to see if I 
w r ere following I wondered for a little while whether it 
could be a bear, and then continued on m) wa\ , but at 
length I could stand it no longer, and set off homewards, 
wuth the dogs dashing wuldly on in front On approach- 
ing the ship I saw some of the men setting off with 
guns, they w r ere Sverdrup, Johansen Mogstad, and 
Henriksen They had got a good start of me in the 
direction in which the dogs were barking before I, too, 
got hold of a gun and set off after them All at once I 
saw through the darkness the flash of a i olley from those 
in front^s^pllowed by another shot, then se\eral more, 
until at last it sounded like regular platoon firing What 
the deuce could it be ? They were standing on the 
same spot, and kept firing incessantl) Why on earth 
did they not advance nearer ? I hurried on, thinking it 
was high time I came up with m> snow-shoes to follow 
the game, which must evidently be in full flight Mean- 
while they advanced a little, and then there was another 
flash to be seen through the darkness, and so they w ent 
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« n two or lltrrc lime*. Om of ilir number it List 
dashed forward otrfihr ice and lined straight dmn tn 
fiunt ut Him. white in liter latch d »wu uul bred i iw mis 
die ca I Were tiles liyin^ il cir j^un * Hut \urcl> u 
U4> a Mran^c time f r diun„ m> am! iht tr were so man) 
shits. Mrmwhilr ihc d ■* 1 ic an uml mrr the icr 

md gathered in clumps Ivukwj, fun hi !\ \t length ! 
inert * k llirm am! saw time l«cirs aatiri ! « vrr die 
i tc l \l c !< if and tw » cutn. wink die «h „ !a\ ncr 
tltcm worr>inj, them like imu! ant! trann„ iw i\ at 
jian-s throat ami tail. t IrnUa c jicoall) w is l*csiilr 
herself She Hail ^n|*|m! one < I the cubs In the thr ut 
iml a rued it like a mm! thin mi dut a was difficult u 
A cl her awa> The la-ars hid ^oiic ter) knsurcl) lu i) 
from the d uhich dared not t »mr to Miflicicntl) close 
quarters to use iltcir teeth till the old she licaf lud been 
u Minded md had f dim down. Hie I>cir> indeed had 
acted hi 4 icr) susjhci »us manner It seemed just as if 
the she !*: ir lud vime deep design Mime evil intent in 
her mind if she c iuld onlv hate lured the do^s ne »r 
enough t » her Sudden!) *Jil lulled la the culn on 
in front smHed a little and then caine kick to meet thL 
tlo^s, who it the same time as if u i uord of cum 
numl ill turned tail iml set oil towards the west It 
u 11 them that the first shot w is fircel and iHl old lie ir 
tottered iml fell he ullon^ when nnmcdutcl) some 
of the do^ set to and tickled her One of the cubs 
then k«t its quietu while the other one was fired at uid 
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made off over the ice, with three clocks after it They 
soon overtook it and pulled it down, so that when Mog- 
stacl came up he was obliged first of all to get the dogs 
off before he could venture to shoot It wets a glorious 
slaughtei and by no means unwelcome, for we had that 
ven day eaten the Lest remains of our last bear in the 
shape of meat cakes for dinner The two cubs made 
lo\ely Christmas pork 

' In all probability these were the same bears wdiose 
tracks we had seen before Sverdrup and I had followed 
on the tracks of thiee such animals on the last day of 
October, and had lost them to N N W of the ship 
Apparently they had come from that quarter now 

‘ When they wanted to shoot, Peter’s gun, as usual, 
would not go off, it had again been drenched with 
vaseline, and he kept calling out ‘ Shoot 1 shoot 1 Mine 
w r on’t go off’ Afterwards, on examining the gun I had 
taken with me to the fray I found there were no cart- 
ridges m it A nice account I should have given of 
myself had 1 come on the bears alone with that weapon ' 

“ Monday, November 5th As I was sitting at work 
last night I heard a dog on the deck howling fearfully I 
sprang up and found it was one of the puppies, that had 
touched an iron bolt with its tongue and was frozen fast 
to it There the poor beast was, straining to get free, 
with its tongue stretched out so far that it looked like a 
thin rope proceeding out of its throat , and it was howling 
piteously Bentzen, whose watch it was, had come up, 
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but xcjrcclv knew wliat to do He Unik hold of it 
however by the neck tml hckl it close to the l>oli 
so th.it its tongue w is less extended. After having 
w irmcd the bolt somcwhjt with his h md he nunage-d 1 1 
get the tongue free 1 he |>oor little |wpp> seemed 
iverjoyed at its release, ind to show its^nmude licked 
Bentzens lund with its blood) tongue md seemed is if 
it could not be grueful enough to its deliverer It i*» t » 
Ik. hopcdniiat it will be some time before tins puppy it 
m) nte ^cts fast ig mi m this w i) Inn such things 
lui|)j)cii even now and then 

SuiuLi) November nth I am purging m) studies 
is usual day dierda) uni the) lure me too dcejicr and 
det per into the insoluble mystery tlut lies behind ill these 
inquiries. \a> 1 wh) ke*ep revolving in this fruitless 
circle of thought 5 Better go out into the winter night. 
1 he moon is up gre it ind >cllow ind pLvad the stirs 
ire twinkling overhead through the drifting snow -dust. 
Wh) not rock )ourself into i winter night* dre.im. Idled 
with memories of summer 5 

Ugh no 1 The wind is howling too shrill) over the 
barren ice pi uns there ire 33 degrees of add ind 
summer with its /lowers is far faraway I would give 1 
year of my life to hold them in my cinbriec they loom 
fur iw i) in the distance is if I should never come back 
to them 

But the northern lights, with their eternally shifting 
loveliness /lime over the heavens each day and cich 
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night I uok ai tin m , drink oblivion and dunk hope 

from tin in tluv an t v< n as die aspiring soul of man 

Rtstkss as it, tilt \ will wnatiu the whoh vault ot 

luavin with their ghttcimg Ih t ting light, »ut passing 

all ilsi. m their wild iovilnusi. lainr th.m cv<n the 

blush oi dawn, but whirling idlv thiough emptv space, 

tluv beat no nu ssage ot a connin' dav 1 he sailor 

steers his course b\ a stai Could urn but concentrate 

* 

voursclvcs, vou, too, oil northern lights, might Unci vour 
aid to guide the wildcred wanderer Hut dance on, and 
let iih enjov vou , siieich a bridge across tile gulf 
between the* present and the tunc tee come, and let me 
dieum fai, lar ahead into the hiture 

* Oh. thou imstcrious radiance, what art thou and 
whence* coinest thou •* ^ ct vvhv ask J Is it not enough 

to admire lh) beaut) and pause* there ' Can we at best 
get bevond the outward show ol things 5 \\ hat would 
it pn>lit even if we eould sav that it is an electric dis- 
charge or currents ol clectricitv thiough the upper 
regions ol the air, and were able to describe in minutest 
detail how it all came to be 5 It would be mere words 
We know no more what an electric current rcullv is. than 
what the aurora borealis is Happ) is the child 
We, with all out views and theories, are not in the 
last anal) sis a hair’s-breadth nearer the truth than it 
“Tuesday, November 13th Thermometer —38° C 
(— 364° I*') The ice is packing in several quarters 
during the da), and the roai is prett) loud, now that the 
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ice has Ijcctwiic colder It cm Ih. lie ird from ifar — i 
strange roar which would sound uncann) to ui) one vvh 
did not know wh.it it w is. 

M A delightful snow shoe run m thi lij^ht of the full 
mo* hi. Is life i v lie of tc.irs’ Is it Mich i deplorable 
f uc to d.uh off like the wind with nil the d ij,s skipjnnj, 
in Him I one. over the boundle s cxjemsc <»f ice through n 
ni^ht like this in the fresh cricklm^ frost while the 
snow shoes ^Iidc over the smooth surl ice so that )ou 
seared) know )»hi \re touching the earth and the stars 
Innj, hijjt in the blue vault olxivt 3 This is mire 
indeed 1 1 ion one lets in) n„ht to esjicct of life it is i 
fur) talc from mother world from a life to come. 

And then to return liome to one s cos) stud) cabin 
kindle the stove Iij,ht the kutije fill a pipe stretch one 
self on the sola and send dremns out into the world with 
the curling clouds of smoke — is that a dire mlhction > 
Thus I catch m)self sitting staring it the lire for hours 
together dre lining mjself auu) — i useful vva) of un 
p!o)in^ the time. Hut at least it mahe*s it slip unnoticed 
b) until the dre.uns arc swept awa) in an ice blast of 
realit) and I sit here in the midst of desolation, and 
nervous!) scl to work ij^un. 

WeilncvU) November 1.4th How marvellous 
ire these snow shoe runs through this silent nature! 
The ice-fields stretch nil around bathed in the silver 
moonlight here nnd there dark cold shadows project 
from the hummocks, whose sides funt!) rellect the 
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twilight Far, fai out a dark line marks the horizon, 
formed by the packed-up ice, over it a shimmer of silvery 
vapour and above all the boundless deep blue, starry 
skv, where the full moon sails throuoh the ethei But 
in the south is a faint glimmer of day low down of a 
dark glowing red hue, and higher up a clear yellow and 
pale green arch, that loses itself in the blue above The 
whole melts into a pure harmony, one and indescribable 
At times one longs to be able to translate such scenes 
into music What mighty chords, one would require 
to interpret them 1 

“ Silent, oh, so silent 1 You can hear the vibrations of 
your own nerves I seem as if I were gliding o\er and 
over these plains into infinite space Is this not an 
image of what is to come ? Eternity and peace are here 
Nirvana must be cold and bright as such an eternal star- 
night What are all our research and understanding in 
the midst of this infinity ? 

“Friday, November 1 6 th In the forenoon I went 
out with Sverdrup on snow-shoes in the moonlight, and 
we talked seriously of the prospects of our drift and of 
the proposed expedition northwards over the ice in the 
spring In the evening we went into the matter 
more thoroughly in his cabin I stated my \iews, 
in w r hich he entirel) coincided I have of late 
been meditating a great deal on what is the proper 
course to pursue, supposing the drift does not take us so 
far north by the month of March as I had anticipated 
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Hut the more 1 think of it tlu_ more hnnl) un I 
jursiudcd that n is lilt thinj, to do. I or if it lx. rijjit 
to >cl out *il 85 it must lx. no less n„ht to set out it 
S3 or S3 In either co.sc we should jienct rut into more 
northcrl) regions than we should otherwise reach md 
this becomes all iht more desirable if thi tram herself 
docs not ^ct so fir north as wt Kul hojxxL If vu 
i uinot actual]) reach the Pole wh) wr must turn kick 
Ixrforc re ichw„ it. Hie mam consider uion is I must 
coitstmtl) rcjjc.n is not to re ich (Kit ex ict mathematic il 
|H»im but to explore the unknown juris of the Pol ir Sc 1 
whether these be ne.tr to or more nmole from the 1 1 It 
l Mid this lx.forc selling out md I must keep it 
c miinuall) in mind Certain)) there ire mail) imjxm uu 
ol/serv Hums to |)c made on Ixeml duruij, the further 
dntt oJ the ship nian> which I would dearl) like to 
cirr) on in) self but ill the more nnjkiriant of these 
will lx: made enjuall) well here e\en though two of our 
number Ictus the ship and there cun scnrccl) lx. an> 
doubt th it the observations we sKall make farther 
north will nut man) limes outweigh m value those I 
could Kne in ule during the remainder of the time 
on IxunL So f ir then it is absolutely desirable that \ \ 
ui out 

I hen comes the question \\ Kat is the be*st tune to 
suart J Dial the spnnj, March at the latest is the on!) 
season for such u ventun there can lx: no doubt at nlL 
But slrnll it be next sprtnj , > Suppose at the worst 
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we have not advanced farther than to 83° N lat and 1 io° 
E long , then something might be said for waiting till 
the spring of 1896 , but I cannot but think that we should 
thus in all probability let slip the propitious moment 
The drifting could not be so weanngly slow but that after 
another year had elapsed we should be far beyond the 
point from which the sledge expedition ought to set 
out If I measure the distance we have drifted from 
November of last year with the compasses and mark 
off the same distance ahead, by next November we 
should be north of Franz Josef Land, and a little beyond 
it It is conceivable, of course, that we were no farther 
advanced in February, 1896, either, but it is more 
likely from all I can make out, that the drift will 
increase rather than diminish as we work westwards, 
and consequently in February, 1896, we should have 
got too far , while, even if one could imagine a better 
starting-point than that which the Fram will probably 
offer us by March 1st, 1895, it will, at all events, 
be a possible one It must consequently be the safest 
plan not to wait for another spring 

“ Such then are the prospects before us of pushing 
through The distance from this proposed starting-point 
to Cape Fligely, which is the nearest known land, I set 
down at about 370 miles,'* consequently not much more 

* 1 here must be an error here, as the distance to Cape Fligely from 
the point proposed, 83° N lat and no 0 E long, is quite 460 miles, 
I had probably taken the longitude as ioo° instead ot 110° 
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than the distance we covered in Greenland and that 
would be easy work enough o\er this ice even if it 
did become somewhat bad towards land If once a 
coast is r ea ched any reasonable be mg can surely manage 
to subsist by hunting whether large or small game 
whether bears or sandhoppers. Thus we can always 
make for Cape Fligely or Petermann s Land which lies 
north of it, if our situation becomes untenable. The 
distance will of course be increased the farther we 
advance northwards, but at no point whatever between 
here and the Pole is it greater than we can and will 
manage, with the help of our dogs. A line of retreat 
is therefore secured though there are those doubtless 
who hold that a barren coast, where you must first scrape 
your food together before you can eat it is a poor retreat 
for hungry men but that is really an advantage for 
such a retreat would not be too alluring A wretched 
invention forsooth for people who wish to push on 
is a line of retreat, an everlasting inducement to look 
behind when they should have enough to do in looking 
ahead 

But now for the expedition itself It will consist 
of 28 dogs, two men and 2 100 lbs. of provisions and 
equipments. The distance to the Pole from 83° is 
483 miles. Is it too much to calculate that we may be 
able to accomplish that distance in 50 days ? 1 do not 

of course know what the staying powers of the dogs may 
be but that with two men to help they should be able 
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to do 9 imi< s a dav with 73 Ihs < ach lor th' hist l< w 
davs, sounds suffu.it nil) k.^oimUK , uui it tin v arc not 
\u\ good ones this then <.m siaicclv be c.tlUil a 
wild calculation, alwavs ol com sc, supposing tin m to 
be as 11 is hue, .nul tilde is no icason win it should 
not he It indeed ste add) improves tin farther north 
wi g< 1 and it also improves with the appio.teh ol 
spung In 50 dav s then, we should re.ieh the Pole (in 
05 davs we went 3^ miles ovri the* inland ice of C/rccn- 
lanel <tt .m elevation of more than 8.000 feet without 
dogs and with deleetne piovisions and could certain!) 
have gone tonsidembiv fartlie*r) In 50 davs we shall 
have consumed a pound of pemmican a dav for each 
dog, that is 1400 lbs altogether, and 2 lbs of pro- 
visions fe>i eaeli man dadv is 200 lbs \s some fuel also 
will have been consumed dm mg this time the freight on 
the slcdgt s will have diminished to less than 500 lbs , 
but a burden like tins is nothing lor 28 dogs to draw 
so that the*) ought to go ahead like a gale of wind 
during the latter part of the time, and thus do 
it m less than the 50 da)s However, let us 
suppose that it takes this time If all has gone 
well, we shall now direct our course for the Seven 
Islands, north of Spitsbergen That is 9 0 , or 620 miles 


r During the actual expedition the dogs ind to be content with 1 
much smaller daily ration, on an a\ernge scarced) more than 9 or 
10 o/s 
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Uui if hc uc lit t in hi l r it** c mditmn u will 1* safn 
l * male ( r C i|*c Mif.il> f lla timl t » the n nth < f n 
1^1 u vu| | a* »c ilmili nil (hi * *uic Wt a t * ut 
ftmii ihc Jrjn on M mh i t («l nuum muc in 
/4t nir i Me «w* Oh i M un « iterl m I dim/ n inn 
it the 1 V \j«d < lh We dull luir |I «t U) II V « I 
Kir (kou i\\ left rn Hi^h ( t m* tlx r i Liv Imt ui 
ian jure ik nr f if ihc it. ^v. Wcnmi ih r I ri l*cj,m 
laUnif. «a»mr f them i idler f r I -I I r ih dt r ir f« r 
it«r-rlics ^mn K >>ir |iimivi n i di in 1 irn it m\ 
Ii^uii. are wmictthrft t m I m I nu) a uni ih.il 1 v tin 
time txentv tlnre «l< luxe Urn hdh I »r hull hi\i 
tranlh I i lax in I till luxe hi I N left II v> l ir 
w mb 'Kill ur (uw ulv 4in «l m ihi tune * l hr weight 
( i^c h iv h lr h Ki unh Jc rh.ui 500 Ho. ih.il 1 
to N.i> lrv» lh in t\ IU f r rich «l „ t » driw \lttr 
-I 1 <Lij v this u ill .a hail luxe Ik.ch it liu.ul t> SoIIa 
(I > the c m timjiti 11 »f jtfiviM m ami furl uul h\ dis 
jK-nsin^ unit sumlfv iritcli >f ur equipment nth as 
•tlrejnnj. Iiaj.s, tent etc ett which will have I*, conn. 
mijk nluoo , »h I here icm.un then ^6 Ills, f r t ich of the 
Inc tlo^s, if m ilriu n ithin^ ourselxcs uul should it 
lx dt irible our u|Utj>mcni ini^ht l»r still further 
diminished With i Ixirdui »f trom is t> 56 lli-v 
{the litter houM unit lx. (< w inis the tmll the 
doj^s Houhl on in iterate lx. d>lo t > ih> 1 ^ milt 1 iLix 
evtn if the Mum surficc should Ixxoim. somculut injrc 
dilhcult lh.it h» to sax uc skill hixc. ^oiu. 505 miles 
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to the south, or we shall be iSi miles past Cape Fhgely, 
on June ist, wnth five clogs and nine days’ provisions 
left But it is probable, in the first place, that we shall 
lono before this have reached land , and, secondly, so 
early as the first half of April the Austrians found open 
water by Cape Fligely and abundance of birds Con- 
sequently in May and June we should have no difficulty 
as regards food, not to mention that it would be strange 
indeed if we had not before that time met with a bear, 
or a seal, or some stray birds 

“ That we should now be pretty safe I consider as 
certain, and we can choose whichever route we please 
either along the north-west coast of Franz Josef Land 
by Gillis Land towards North-East Island and Spitz- 
bergen (and should circumstances prove favourable, this 
would decidedly be my choice), or we can go south 
through Austria Sound towards the south coast of Franz 
Josef Land, and thence to Novaya Zemlya or Spitz- 
bergen, the latter by preference We may, of course, 
find Englishmen on Franz Josef Land, but that we 
must not reckon on 

“ Such, then, is my calculation Have I made it 
recklessly ? No, I think not The only difficulty would 
be if during the latter part of the journey, in May, we 
should find the surface like that we had here last spring, 
at the end of May, and should be considerably delayed 
by it But this would only be towards the very end of 
our tune, and at w r orst it could not be entirely impassable 
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Besides, it would be strange if we could not nnni h c 
to average miles a-day during the whole of the 
journey with an average load for each dog of from 
30 to 40 lbs. — it would not be more Howe\er il our 
calculations should prove fault) we can always as afore 
said turn bach, at an) moment. 

Wkat unforeseen obstacles may confront us ? 

1 The ice may lx. more impracticable than was 

supposed 

2 We may meet wath Land 

3 The dogs may fail us, may sicken or frec/c to 

death 

4 We ourselv es may sufier from scurvy 

1 and 2 That the ice may be more impracticable 
further north is certainly possible but hardly probable. 
1 can see no reason why it should be unless we have 
unknown lands to the north. But should this be so — 
very well, we must take what chance we find The ice 
can scarcely be altogether impassable Even Markham 
was able to advance with his scurvy smitten jjeople. 
And the coasts of this land may jiossibly be advantn 
geous for an advance it simply depends on their 
direction and extent. It is difficult to say anything 
beforehand except that I think the depth of water we 
have here, and the dnft of the ice render it improbable 
that we can have land of any extent at all close at hand 
In any ease there must somewhere or other be a 
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passage for the ice, and at the worst we can follow that 
passage 

“ 3 There is always a possibility that the dogs may fail 
us, but, as may be seen, I have not laid out any scheme 
of excessive w r ork for them And, even if one or tw r o of 
them should prove failures, that could not be the case 
with all With the food they have hitherto had they 
have got through the winter and the cold without 
mishap, and the food they will get on the journey will 
be better In my calculations, moreover, I have taken 
no account of what we shall draw ourselves And, even 
supposing all the dogs to fail us, we could manage to get 
along by ourselves pretty w^ell 

“ 4 The worst event would undeniably be that we our- 
seh es should be attacked by scurvy , and, notwith- 
standing our excellent health, such a contingency is 
quite conceivable, when it is borne in mind how in the 
English North Pole Expedition all the men, with the 
exception of the officers, suffered from scurvy when the 
spring and the sledge journeys began, although as long 
as they were on board ship they had not the remotest 
suspicion that anything of the kind was lying in wait for 
them As far, however, as we are concerned, I consider 
this contingency very remote In the first place, the 
English Expedition was remarkably unfortunate, and 
hardly any others can show a similar experience although 
they may h,ave undertaken sledge journeys of equal 
length — for example, M'Chntock’s During the retreat 
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iff the J anu<tt i |Kirt^ m» fir is is known. mi one w is 
uucked with scurvy Pc ir) irul \sirup did uni suffer 
from scurv) culler M«ireou.r xir suppl) <>f pr» 
visums lus Ixxii m ire carefwlK sdecu-d mil «iffcr 
j^rvatcr varict) ih.mh.is Ixtm the cim m tonner cnjksIi 
turns, not one < if which has enjo)cd ucli jx rfect health 
is our*. 1 scared) ihmL tlicref we th it ur sh*mM Like 
with us from the J ram an\ ^cmis of scurw mil is 
n.^rxls the iirmistons for the slrd^< j umc) itself 1 
lu\c taken c urc that i Ju.> shall consist ot j, *xl ill round 
nutntums articles e f funk so th.it I cm stirtelv luduve 
(lull the) Would l»r the nu. ins of developing in ittuik I 
this disc isc. Of course one mu t run some risk Inn 
m ni) opinion all i>ossib!t prociutums liavc been t ikm 
and. when dut is el me it is otu s dut) t • j,o ihe-.nl 

Then is ) ct mother ijuisti m th.il must U taken 
into consider id in line I the njju to deprive the ship 
ami those who remain licluml iff the. resources such in 
cxjxelition cut ids* The fici th.it then. Mill lx two men 
less is of little unjiorLmcc for the / ram cun lx. handled 
quite as well with e lev cn men A more un|*munt 
juuni is that we shall have to Like with us ill the eloj^s 
except the seven jxippies hut the) ire ampl) supplied 
with slenl^e provisions uni lirst class sledge equipments 
on board uid it is inconcciv ible th.il in case mi) tiling 
liajqicnc-d to the / ram the) should lie unable to retch 
1 nnz Josef 1-tnil or Spitsbergen It is scared) likel) 
tliat in ease they hail lo nlxindon her it would lx. 
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further north than 85° , probably not even so far 
north But suppose they were obliged to abandon her 
at 85°, it would probably be about north of Fianz 
Josef Land, when they would be 207 miles from 
Cape Fligely , or if further to the east it would 
be some 276 miles from the Seven Islands , and 
it is hard to believe that they could not manage a 
distance like that with our equipments Now, as before, 
I am of opinion that the Fram will in all piobability 
drift right across the polar basin and out on the 
other side without being stopped, and without being 
destroyed , but even if any accident should occur, I do 
not see why the crew should not be able to make their 
way home in safety, provided due measures of precaution 
are observed Consequently, I think there is no reason 
ivhy a sledge expedition should not leave the Fram , and 
I feel that as it promises such good results it ought 
certainly to be attempted ” 


END of iol 1 
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